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The Castle by the Sea 

CHAPTER I 

THE BOOK IN THE GALLERY 


It was on the evening of the fifth of May, just before 
the day had fully declined into twilight, that I 
got my first sight of Norroy Castle. I had taken a 
fly at the distant station of Arncombe and, to the 
accompaniment of the friendly driver’s gossip, had 
rattled along the country roads and down the little inlet 
for a few miles to Southington, where we made almost 
a full right wheel and began to climb the hill. At 
this stage, owing to the lessening of the clatter and 
the dwindling of the noise of the water, my man and 
I got on terms of even closer intimacy. He leaned 
back to explain to me points of the scenery 
and to indicate features of interest, as he was no 
doubt wont to do to tourists. I was not a tourist, 
but I had certainly the neighbourhood as much at heart 
as any bird of passage. It was to be my environment 

andTook^abouTre 1 . 151 " d 1 S ‘°° d Up 


tJ V LT. re rising slowly but surely now, and below 
the darkling inlet had become a romantic channel 
of fancies to my mind. I was glad I had taken 
tl T 0y Castle, glad too I had taken it on trust; for 
this was my inaugural visit, and I had, so to say 

surmnpr** P S ke *, However * was only for the 

ummer, and already I was enchanted by my indis¬ 
cretion. Indiscretion 1 I thought, and laughed Whv 
it was only so that romance got her chance* it was 
dull reason that went jog-trot through a humdrum 
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life. As well be chained to a desk, as well keep your 
stall in the Augean stable of dull cities, as well- 

My mind, poising on the wings of this fine welcome, 
had got thus far when the driver's voice broke upon 
its raptures. 

4 Sir Gilbert—he hasn’t been down here since he 
was a boy—hasn’t been here since he came in for 
the title. Can’t abide it, they say. It’s dull for him, 
maybe, after London.’ 

I think he was still speculating in his slow mind if 
I were a tourist; yet my luggage (for I had brought 
a few small bags with me) must have puzzled him. I 
had no doubt that he wondered if the gentleman was 
on a visit to the housekeeper. 

I made no answer, thus brought down to mere fact, 
and he continued,— 

4 'Ere’s the top of the hill, and the gate.' 

I stood up again, and, as the carriage crawled up the 
last stage of the ascent, looked back once more. The 
estuary wavered in twilight, from Arncombe, which 
was hidden by the curving shores, to the hamlet at 
the foot of the water. Only the roofs of Southington 
village a couple of miles below us witnessed to human 
habitation. And then my eyes went seaward—ah ! in 
a vast surprise. 

The prospect took me in the breath. I had been 
gazing backward and downward upon prettiness, the 
narrow winding waters, the wooded shores, the 
comely crowded picture cf the English landscape. 
Now my vision fared forward and outward. 1 he 
waters of the channel roared out yonder; the wind 
came off it with a savour like strong wine; the sparkle 
sprang in my eyes, in my face, in my heart. This 
was Norroy Castle; this was my home. And here was 
I trundling along in a ragged old cab like that visitor 
to 5 : the housekeeper. The scene gave me heart; it 
inspired me. If I was to write anywhere I could 
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write here, within sound and smell of that fragrant 
blown sea. Oh, it was worth living for, that early 
May evening, with the lights fading in heaven, and 
the darkling estuary, and the kindling water of the 
channel. I drew in my breath, and gave thanks. 
What a fool was this Sir Gilbert Norroy who had 
visited so glorious a place only a few times since boy¬ 
hood ! What a barbarian! What a Goth! I cried 
in my heart, and as I did so my eyes were arrested by 
a man who was watching me from a little distance. 

He was a good-looking fellow, dressed rather 
scrupulously, in a costume of the tourist order, which 
concluded most decorously with a Homburg hat; 
and he was smoking a cigar. 

'These be the gates, sir,' remarked my affable driver 
again. It was before the gates that the stranger was 
standing, and his face caught my curious gaze even ere 
I regarded the threshold of my new domain. It was 
a handsome face, as I have said, the moustache 
silky and drooping, the eyes soft and languid, the 
pallid countenance characterised by something almost 
effeminate. His manners were good, for his gaze 
dwelled on me and went by in the fashion of good¬ 
breeding. 

‘One of them visitors at Southington, sir,' com¬ 
mented my driver as we rolled through the gate¬ 
way into the gravelled track. I paid no heed, for 
I was occupied now with the park. What were 
all the strangers of Christendom to me beside mv 
park? 

The drive trailed in a pleasant old-fashioned sweep 
through limes of immemorial age, and entered, after 
a brief but glorious career in this kind, a shrubbery 
of rhododendron in full bud, of laurels, of fragrant 
synngas and of opening lilac. The cloud of shrub¬ 
bery made a little darkness of the twilight; and' 
then we came out into the open again, where tlie‘ 
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sward, studded with trees, led down towards the sea. 
And here was my second stranger, but this time of 
quite another character. It was a slim tall girl, of an 
exquisite promise of ripeness, but of years too early 
for that maturity which should some day be her 
glory. She was wandering upon the sward and, like the 
stranger at the gates, cast on me a glance, well-bred 
like his, but of a delicacy and shyness that was eloquent 
of her sex. I had the rudeness to turn in my seat and 
watch her after we had passed, and the last glimpse I 
had of her was of a slender white figure vanishing into 
the shrubbery. 

Once more my domain claimed my attention, and 
now with louder voice; for we were drawing up to 
the castle. Norroy Castle was a small building, 
of considerable antiquity, and of admirable repair. 
The ravages of time and conquest were not visible 
on its seemly face, which was presented to the 
brawling sea that lay only a few hundred yards 
away. The garden declined towards this with 
flower-beds and shrubberies, and interspersed lawns 
and walks, but I could not discern in the twilight 
in what style they had been kept. Beyond, the 
sea stormed at the pale in which this Castle stood, 
but the slow slopes went down to it in tranquil 
greenery. Upon the farther side, as far as I could 
make out, there was a rise in the grounds, and 
sea-fowl screamed in the air above low cliffs. I had 
entered into my kingdom, . and proneunced it 
goed. I was now to enter also upon the Castle 
itself. 

The oaken door, giving upon the gravel, was 
opened by a stolid man of middle age in the conven¬ 
tional dress of a butler. It seemed to me that he 
stared and stood for an unnecessarily long time ere 
he spoke. 

‘ Mr Brabazon, sir? ’ he asked. 
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‘Yes, and you are Jackman?' I returned, for that 
was the name of the housekeeper I had received from 
the solicitors. 

‘Yes, sir,' he said formally, and stepping briskly 
over the threshold set to work on my packages. 

I entered, after paying the flyman, and found 
myself in a hall of fair size, lighted with a swinging 
lamp of cathedral glass, which revealed out of the 
circumjacent darkness a gallery above my head. 
Here a woman’s voice greeted me, and I assumed 
the owner for Mrs Jackman. ‘We did not expect 
you till to-morrow, sir,’ she said, with some timidity 
of manner. 

‘I changed my mind,’ I explained. ‘Did my 
boxes come ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir; this morning.' she answered, and bustled 
away on some feminine errand, maybe connected 
with cooking. 

I was waiting on my friend, Jackman, who now 
appeared with his hands full of my small kits, but 
instinctively I turned to follow the woman. 

'Not that way sir,' said the butler hastily, almost 
blocking my path in his anxiety lest I should go 
wrong, ‘it goes to the kitchen apartments, sir’ he 
explained deferentially. I waited till he indicated 
the door which I was permitted to enter, and then 
entered It was a small room, brightly lighted, and 
a wood fire burned in the open grate. I had a sense 

° °J T tobacco - tobacco none too fragrant 

at that; and I concluded that Mr Jackman had been 
caught unawares by my inopportune arrival. But I 
had made up my mind. This room was for me. 

lt was lightly furnished, and the corners were 
squared off on two sides, so as to give an irregular 
fePf. to lt ‘ y ^ he w^dow which was multiped, 
looked on a little sward of its own betwixt promot¬ 
ing buttresses of the building, and thence across the 
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gravel drive to the more spacious lawn beyond. 
Night by this time had swallowed the garden and 
the woods, but out of that deepening darkness the 
fret of the ocean beat upon my ears quite pleasantly. ^ 
‘This is where I should like my meals, Jackman, 

I said to the waiting butler. 

‘Certainly, sir,' said he after a momentary pause, 
and again there was a pause ere he went on. ‘ Mrs 
Jackman prepared the west wing rooms, sir, m case 
you should want them.’ 

‘Well, I’ll have a look round, I said amiably. 
‘Meanwhile this will do very well. What’s off that 


wav? 1 t 

4 There's a morning-room giving to the garden, 

sir,' said he, ‘ and the old staircase to the first floor. 
‘And my bedroom?' I inquired. . , 

‘Mrs Jackman prepared the west wing rooms, sir, 
he repeated respectfully. ‘ I thought you might 
like them all handy. They're on the ground floor 

°Very well,’ I assented. 'I’ve no doubt they 
will suit me,' and so dismissed him to his duties. 

The loner day in the air had made me agreeably 
tired, and I was hungry; so that after the necessary 
preparations I was glad to sup and rest. I took 
some pleasure in exploring the route to my bedroom 
which I did under Jackmans guidance, and by the 
light of two candles. We passed through a lofty 
room with covered furniture, into a short passage, 
and thence into a fine large chamber 
fronted the west, and which, I gathered, was design^ 
for my use as a drawing-room. Close to it.was my 
bedroom, rather too large and rather too lofty, and 
(I thought) rather too cold. But as I into 

other clothes I was aware that there were delightful 
possibilities in its dignity, if not in its prospect. 

A, I was finishing my toilet I heard a step on the 
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stone passage without, which at first took to be 
Jackman's; but it passed and died away; and I heard 
no more of it. Yet, as I opened the door to return, 
the sound of a creaking above reached me. The 
wind darted down the cold alley of stone and sent 
my flame guttering; and, shading it with my open 
palm, I picked my way back through the silent cham¬ 
bers to my cosy dining-room. Here I forgot everything 
save the satisfaction of my appetite. 

The fire burned cheerfully, and a late spring wind 
snapped about the mullions. Mrs Jackman, a thin, 
bright-eyed woman, entered in order to make my 
acquaintance, I am sure. She professed herself 
anxious to learn if I was comfortable, and, speaking 
with a soft country burr, hoped I should ‘ like myself.’ 
Not so. I was certain, would the immaculate armour- 
plated Jackman speak. Mrs Jackman made an 
approach to conversing; Jackman could only answer. 
But it was the woman’s opportunity, and she made 
the most of it. I learned, among other things, that 
she rejoiced Sir Gilbert had let at last, that the 
house had not been kept up for years, not since Sir 
Edmund died, that Sir Gilbert had been a stranger 

f nc T e was a b <?y- that Jackman and she had 
nd tW ? g ° od dcal in Sir Gilbert's service. 

i Lihororf'l G /, lbcrt wa ? twenty-nine and unmarried. 

1 £ d ,‘ the wa y through this that any princess 

CflWt be T / ortunat ® lf she Should be chosen by Sir 
feudal*temper^ alt0gether a P rett y exhibition of the 

whfch 61 ! S ]!a retired, my thoughts went to the bag in 
opened it ^ S ° me favourite books, and I 

of wh i sk y was on the table; my pipe was 
at my elbow; and I had a choice volume to hand T 

«“*•**>* peaceful, but somehTw I d?d not 
• Migration is disordering to the mind, which 
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settles down with reluctance after the disturbance of 
its roots. A mass of papers, inserted at the last 
moment in this particular bag, turned itself out on the 
carpet, and an illustrated weekly took my eye. It 
was one of an earlier date, which had furnished my 
introduction to Norroy Castle. With some curiosity, 
alter the accomplished fact, I found the advertisement 
of—‘an old castle to let furnished for the summer 
months.’ 

I wondered.now why I had been induced to write. 
Such lures by agents are none too uncommon. Any¬ 
way I was here, and in possession. Perhaps it had 
been the notion of the environing sea, or of the quiet¬ 
ude—or was it the transient flash of some romantic 
feeling? At least the place promised well for my 
writing, and, if I could not finish my ‘Studies in 
Earth’ in this retreat, they would probably for ever 
remain a beautiful torso. 

Do you know that conventionalism of business? 
How it wearies, aggravates, and incenses the ordinary 
decent man. ‘Yours of the 3rd ult. . . 'Your 

esteemed order . . ‘Our best services . . / Well, 
I was assured that I should find the house in every 
way commodious and desirable. But what maggot 
was in the red head of the clerk who ought to have 
known better when he hinted about the ghost? Per¬ 
haps under that rigid exterior he had a soul, some 
imagination, or a sense of humour. Perhaps it was 
even a shrewd and oily attempt to clinch a ‘ deal, 
and he had read something in my eyes. They are 
the eyes of a thirty something, but I pray they are 
yet romantic. Anyway the ghost emerged from the 
shadows and exhibited itself momentarily in the 
garish light of Pall Mall. Then it disappeared. 

‘There’s said to be a ghost in the Castle.’ 

Perhaps, after all, it was mere banality, but I 
believe it did rivet the bargain. • And here I was 
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with the Castle on my hands, and the Norroy ghost, 
if so be tradition spoke correctly. Why, I had for¬ 
gotten to ask Mrs Jackman about it I Never mind, 
the fire soothed, and the tobacco also. I did not want 
to move. My eyes fell again on the book I had 
not read, and I remembered something else that 
the red-headed clerk had mentioned—‘a fine library 
and picture gallery.' It had slipped my memory. 

Jackman entered at the moment to inquire if I 
needed anything more that night, and I tackled him. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he said, with his punctilious inteiva! of 
pause, as if he would make sure I had done talking. 
'The library is upstairs, sir, left wing-over }om 
rooms, sir. The picture gallery and library are one.' 

I love old libraries; and I would go on my travels in 
this. I ruminated over glass and pipe till the !oi>-! 
voice of the bracket clock stirred/ne from dreams. 11 
struck ten, and, as I have said, I was tired. Plainly, 
it should be my duty as well as my pleasure to go to 
bed; and I went. 

I slipped into a slumber, very light and easy, nut 
of which and into which I drifted again and'again 
without any feeling of discomfort or restlessness. 1 
awoke and heard the rain that beat on the westwaid 
windows; I heard steps upon the flagged passage¬ 
way; I thought I heard voices. But nothing of that 
sort troubled me; it was a whisper that did. It is 
odd how the lesser noise provokes the sleeper, while 
the voice of cannons in his ear or thunder in heaven 
would pass almost unremarked. I sat up listening. 

Was it the wind that whispered in the draughty 
passage, or was it a human voice? I lit the candle 
and, looking at my watch, found it was between 
twelve and one. No one should be about at such 
an hour. I got up, went to the door and hearkened; 
and now I thought I heard a footstep in the distance. 
The house was enveloped in silence. I opened the 
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door; there followed a thin but distinct clatter of some 
object falling on stone, and on that an objurgation. 
I hesitated no longer. This could hardly be Jackman, 
and if it was he must be taught the first duties of 
a servant. With the candle in my hand I went 
down the passage in the direction of the sound. 

As I walked it seemed to me that the noise retreated; 
certain crepitations came out of the darkness ahead, 
which was all the greater darkness because of my 
light. I turned into the morning-room on the trail, 
now raised to a pitch of some excitement. A foot, 
as I could have sworn, stumbled not a dozen paces 
away. I ran forward. 

‘ Who is that ? ' I cried. 

Even as I did so the ghost emerged in my mind. 
But ghosts did not stumble on stairs; and that was 
what had happened. Nor do ghosts carry pencils, 
so far as I know, and it was a pencil I picked up. 
Jackman had spoken of the old staircase, and now 
I nearly ran into it. It rose to the first floor from 
an antechamber behind the morning room, and I 
almost caught the pencil as it rolled from stone to 
stone. It was the second time that pencil had 
been dropped, I was sure, for the same click saluted 
my ears. 

I went up the staircase as swiftly as I could, and 
thought in that moment I had a glimpse of the intruder. 
But just then the candle went out, caught, as I supposed, 
by some blast along the upper corridor. Feet sounded 
now shamelessly before me, as some one ran for it. I 
was following, but was grabbed sharply by the shoulder 
and held from behind with two arms. I wrestled 
with my assailant, at a disadvantage, and for some 
minutes there was audible only the noise of the 
struggle. Then with an effort I threw off my 
adversary. 

‘ Help !' he cried as he sprawled. 
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Why should a burglar cry for help in the house of 
his victim? I lit a match, and peered down. It was 
Jackman 1 

‘The devil l’ I ejaculated. 

‘The burglar!* he panted. 

I grinned. It was too ridiculous, that we should 
have been destroying each other while the invader 
got safely away. But had he? I assisted Jackman 
to his feet. 

'Never mind. He’s gone this way. What rooms 
are these?' I asked hurriedly. 

‘The—the library,’ he puffed out. ‘But—but lie 
can’t be there.' 

‘ Oh, well, we’ll see,' I threw at him, as I strode 
quickly down the corridor. 

It was not quite true that he could not be in 
the library, but it was certainly true that he might 
be in one of a dozen places. For doors opened from 
the corridor towards the front of the Castle, and 
here were as many hiding-places as rooms. I was 
conscious of Jackman panting behind me, and then 
I gained the library. The door was wide open, 
giving promise of the quarry; and the first gleam of 
the candle on the walls told me where I was. It 
was a long chamber, stretching, I gathered, along 
the whole reach of the west wing on this floor, and 
faces in paint stared stiffly down upon me as I thus 
roughly intruded on them quiet. That quiet had 
endured in some cases for centuries; but I paid no heed 
to this haughty greeting, and moved among the book¬ 
cases with my detective light. Darkness lurked in 
all like an ambuscade, and shadows leaped out at me. 
The shifting blackness in which that gallery lay 
enveloped started into life and walked with me. I 

peered, and heard Jackman’s heavy breathing over 
my shoulder. & 

‘Are we looking for a ghost, Jackman?’ said I. 
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' I—I don’t know, sir/ he panted, and added, 

' There is a ghost, sfr/ 

‘And he carries pencils/ I commented; and came 
at the word to a pause. 

We had reached one of the huge marble fireplaces 
half way down the room, and my candle disclosed 
something upon the bare floor. I stooped and picked 
it up. 

‘What—what—?' chattered Jackman's teeth over . 
my shoulder, and he put forward a hand as if he 
would have grabbed it. 

‘No/ said I, ‘we've no time,' and I pushed on 
swiftly. 

In the bays of the library no thief skulked, and the 
candle flashing about the room revealed no one. 
We reached the north wall at last, which I perceived 
to be fronted with oak up to the height of ten feet. 
An ancient handle caught my eye, suggesting a door. 

'What's this?' I asked Jackman. 

‘The strong-room,’ said he promptly. I tried the 
handle, twisted it and tugged at it. 

‘ It’s locked ?'I asked. 

‘The key is in possession of Sir Gilbert, sir,’ he 
answered. 

I meditated; there was no chance of concealment 
here then, but the discovery supplied perhaps a 
motive. However, that would wait. The urgent 
matter was to catch the thief. Jackman had gone 
to a window. 

‘ This is open, sir/ he called. ‘ He must have got out 
this way/ 

I joined him. The windows were casements, 
and sure enough one had been cast adrift from its moor¬ 
ings, and swung lightly to and fro. I gazed down 
into the darkness. 

‘It must be thirty feet/ I said. 'But not im¬ 
possible. Let’s explore the other side.’ 
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Jackman’s respectful voice urged reasons why 
the villain must have escaped this way, but I paid 
no heed. I crossed to the other comer, where the 
window looked forth on a courtyard, and then noticed 
a door in the north wall. It was ajar, and I pushed 
it wider, disclosing a closet of oak, which was empty. 
But a darker shadow in the floor took my eye, and I 
went in. Before me a narrow stone staircase descended 
to the ground floor, I had just made this discovery 
when, for the second time, my candle went out 
abruptly. 

I uttered an exclamation of annoyance, and turned, 
for I could have sworn that the draught had not 
come from below. I groped in the candlestick, but 
to my chagrin could not find the box of matches. It 
must have fallen, I thought, that time I had been 
strugglimg with Jackman; and then of a sudden I 
remembered that I had used it to light the candle 
afterwards. But anyhow it had gone, slipping some¬ 
where during our reconnoitre, no doubt. I carried 
nothing, of course, in my pyjamas, but Jackman was 
properly clothed, and I called to him. 

‘Have you any matches?’ I called. 

There was silence, during which I conceived him to 
fumble in his pockets, and then he spoke. 

‘ Sorry, sir, no sir.' 

. I ejaculated my disappointment tersely. ‘Never 
mind,’ said I, ‘ we must go down, a 11 the same. Where 
does this lead ? ' 

‘Into the western passage, sir,' he returned, ‘ near 
your rooms.’ 

I dropped down as lightly as I could, and Jackman’s 
heavier weight punctuated the silence. Certainly 
it would give my burglar notice, for all the world as 
if it were policeman's boots that stamped on the stone. 
Presently I touched the lower floor, and put out my 
hand, groping till I grazed a wall. It took me several 
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minutes to find a door, but at last I succeeded, and, 
feeling along a passage-way, we painfully progressed. 

‘ Where are we now ?' I asked at last. 

' Back in the room you dined in, sir,' said Jackman. 

‘ Good Lord ! I give it up 1 ’ I remarked in despair. 

There was the sound of a match crackling, and a 
spirt of fire issued from Jackman’s fingers. 'Why, 
man, you have matches ! ’ I cried. 

‘Just got them from the mantlepiece, sir,' he ex¬ 
plained. He lit my candle, and we surveyed each 
other. 

‘It’s no good, Jackman,' I said with resignation, 
'we’re done. By the way, what is kept in the strong¬ 
room? ' 

‘The family plate, sir, and the gold service pre¬ 
sented to Sir Cravan in 1772, and the Norroy jewels.' 

' Ah!' I said significantly. ‘ Well, we are not 
worth much as detectives, Jackman, and I think 
we may take it our man has vanished, and go to 
bed.' 

'Yes, sir,' agreed the butler. 

We parted and I sought my room. But I was 
thoroughly awake, and likely to remain so. So I 
flung myself on the bed, and took out of my pyjama 
pocket the object I had picked up in the library. It 
was a black note-book, such as might be purchased 
at any stationer's shop for a few pence. There was 
no mark on it to indicate ownership, and only the 
name of a stationer in Kensington in tiny type in one 
corner. But what puzzled me was the contents. 
Only some three or four pages had been used, and 
these were covered in a scrawling male hand, as 
it were written by an uneducated or semi-educated 

^ ‘ Madona and child,’ I made out, and beneath, 

‘ Coregio.' 

‘ Storm—Claude. . . .’ 
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‘Lady Claire Norroy—Reynolds,' and this was 
starred heavily thus—*. 

* Pilage of Sain-Sant—San Sebastion.' 

The writer had made several attempts to arrive 
at accuracy here. 

I gazed at the pages in perplexity, and also in 
disappointment. They seemed merely to contain 
a list of pictures, which was hardly in keeping with 
the property of a thief. Was there after all any con¬ 
nection between the pencil, which obviously did 
belong to the intruder, and this book? At any rate 
there was no clue here. And when I had come to 
this conclusion rather sadly, I remembered the dark 
staircase. An impulse urged me to take my light 
and inspect it forthwith. 

I traced my wav along the passage until I came to 
a door which must have admitted us on our backward 
journey. Beyond was the staircase for certain, winding 
upwards. But what interested me more was another 
door, fronting the staircase, and this I examined. 
To my surprise it was unlocked and when I turned 
the handle a rush of cool air streamed in. My light 
glimmered on the gravel of the courtyard. 'J his 
door gave access to the safe and empty night. 

It was plain at last how the burglar had escaped. 
I locked the door and went back to my room; and, 
satisfied thus far with my elucidation of the mystery! 
I slowly found the sleep for which I resolutely com¬ 
posed myself. 
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CHAPTER II 


* PERDITA 

I have said that I was pleased with the dignity of 
my chamber, which was too admirably proportioned 
to seem over large. And as the full light of the 
morning bathed the grounds I was more than delighted 
with its prospects. It stared wide of the lawns, 
out of two long windows, upon some bright spring 
beds, and a wilderness of trees. Across the sward a 
gap in a thick beech hedge broke the way into a tangled 
wild orchard, which again passed into the trees of 
the small park; while over the field or green lawns 
was the ever-moving water of the channel. A huge 
horse-chestnut swayed soberly in the sunshine across 
the gravel path, and the bastions of the sea were 
blue and sparkling. My eyes carried from fore¬ 
ground to distance with immense delectation. I dressed 
in cheerful spirits, anxious to be out and enjoying that 
fine sea breeze. And then unexpectedly I recalled 
the adventure of the night, and my glance went to 
the table by my bed for the little note-book. To my 
astonishment it had vanished 1 

I searched everywhere, hunting in every likely place 
in the room but without result. The book had dis¬ 
appeared as absolutely as if it had never existed at 
all. Well, here was another problem to use my wits 
on I was nothing loath, and I started on it. I had 
certainly left the book in my room when I had gone 
forth to explore the second time. Ergo: it had been 
stolen during my absence. I had no doubt in my 
own mind as to the identity of the thief; yet it threw 
open an appalling prospect. The burglar had not 
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escaped from the house, but had been in hiding 
through the night, and had reclaimed his property. 

There seemed to be no other solution possible, yet 
I consulted Jackman at breakfast, which he served 
'ike the expert servant he was. He was respectfully 
surprised to hear of the book’s disappearance, and 
was anxious to know if I was sure I had placed it on 
the table. But he had no alternative solution to 
offer, nor, so far as I could see. did the idea of the 
nocturnal thief trouble him as much as it did me. 
But then one never knows what emotions beat under 
the unruffled exterior of the well-trained servant. He 
appeared to be much more concerned lest I should 
not have the marmalade I liked, and the coffee to 
my taste, than lest Norroy Castle should be rifled of 
its treasures. And that thought reminded me of the 
strong-room, diverting my attention from the lost 
note-book. 


'The plate and the jewels must have been the 
object,* I said, wondering at the carelessness which 
did not entrust such valuables to a bank or safe 
deposit. 


Jackman agreed with me, precipitately for him: 
; Very 1£kel y* sir -' But the hinge on 
bdT thCy Swung was bound to bring my thoughts 


'And if the note-book meant nothing, Jackman 
why was it stolen from me?’ J ’ 

'You don’t know what was in it. sir ?' suggested 
Jackman tentatively. =*uggcsiea 

‘Why, yes; and that is the strange part of it It 
a /kto°f danger ° US SeCretS ' U Was merel y 

‘ Is there a ~ Sk 

T.C.S. 
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‘Yes, sir? I think there is/ said the butler, handing 
me the toast. 

‘And is there a Claude?’ 

‘Claude, sir?' repeated Jackman deferentially, but 
without intelligence. 

It was clear that the name of the celebrated painter 
conveyed no meaning to him. ‘I don't think there 
was any Norroy called Claude, sir/ he added thought¬ 
fully. I was, of course, bent on examination of the 
library and its treasure by daylight, and immediately 
after breakfast ascended the staircase. The room had 
a worn and dilapidated air in the sunshine, which was 
merciless to its shabby furniture. Yet its faded 
honours clothed it with a certain impressiveness; and 
the pictures redeemed it altogether for dignity. The 
pictures were not numerous, blit some work by great 
hands decorated the walls. There was the Reynolds 
of Lady Claire, the Claude beyond doubt, an obvious 
Velasquez, and a characteristic Rubens. If Lely was 
not represented it was a faithful disciple of Lely, 
and two Vandykes were not to be overlooked. Al¬ 
together it would have been a serviceable little gallery 
to any amateur collector, and interested me intrin¬ 
sically, apart from my particular quest. As for that, 

I saw at the first glance what I wanted; the note-book 
undoubtedly had contained the beginnings of a cata¬ 
logue. But why Heaven alone could say. Jackman, 
who accompanied me to the gallery, had now a bright 
suggestion in explanation. f 

'It must have been one of the tourists,' he 

declared. 

‘What, have you tourists here—in this remote 
spot?’ I asked, remembering my flyman. 

• Yes, sir; they come over sometimes from Kings- 
bridge or Plymouth,' he replied. ‘ The Castle s 

mentioned in the guide-books.' 

‘Do you get many visitors?’ I asked, recalling 
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now the man at the gate with his cigar, and the girl 
in the park. 

Not many,’ he admitted. ‘But sometimes in the 
summer.' 

'Had any lately?' I inquired, still with my mind on 
the young lady. 

‘Yes, sir—the last two days/ he replied promptly. 
‘ A lady ? ' 

‘Yes, sir—and a gentleman, sir.' 

‘ Together? ' I asked. 

sir—separately, sir. And it’s my belief, sir, 
that the book belonged to one of them/ 

Do you think the lady ventured into m3' bedroom 

steal it at one this morning?' I asked mildly. 

Jackman was thrown into polite confusion ‘Well 

no, sir, 1 don’t know sir;’ adding. ‘Perhaps it will 
turn up, sir. 1 

I left him, pottered about in the gallery, and at 
ast went down by the other stairway, which gave 
access to the courtyard. From the courtyard I 
blundered through a door which communicated by 
a passage with some furnished rooms ; and soon 

C?‘ v , e n d c 1 be , ,n the quarters occupied by the 

? 1 \ 1S mform ation was confirmed by the 

Rumhl// > ^ S >;°' ce , whlch rcached me in a lumble. 

timbre that \ h + ad , a ce T rtain agitant and minatory 
timbre that penetrated. It was of that sustained 

thor^ ne th i at bes P^ ks the scolding. And suddenly 
there was silence. Trying to solve the riddle of mv 

sound°of hekou. in ‘° heard U.c 

I looked ahm.r inH ? ,ngl J^ f anc l of a woman sniffing. 

rt cd u 7 “ft r h a , c I / aCk sT n?, T I , ask ? d : 
you, I remarked. ‘I’ve lost wa/' * startled 

you’re not in trouble.’ my " ay ,n * 1 ho P e 
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‘Mrs Jackman has the headache, sir,' said a voice 
behind me. I swept about, and met her husband’s 
demure eyes. ‘She always cries when she has the 

headache.’ . , . . 

' I always cries when I has the headache, sniffed 

the woman. I glanced from the one to the other. 
It was no business of mine, yet I was perfectly aware 
that, whether Mrs Jackman had or had not a head- 
a he it was not the headache that had driven her to 
tears I remembered the scolding voice, but Jack- 
man's face was devoid of all anger, annoyance, or any 
feeling whatever. I passed on with the expression 
of a casual hope that she might soon recover. And 
Tackman piloted me into my own apartments. 

J But I was now for the sunshine that was moving 
among the May foliage. The short round drum 
towers between which the hall door swung fronted a 
paradise of green lawn, spaced with many flowering 
frees and shrubs. Upon one tower crept an ancient 
wistaria, on which the lavender trusses were opening. 
Pink hawthorns were showing here and there,^an 
the back of the lawn was already gay with dr ?°PJ°§ 
1 ihnrnnm Lilac rose in embowered masses behind 
IhebTd^s andthe white and red candles of thehorse- 
chestnut glittered in the distance. Yet for all these 
glories the garden was not elaborate but rather unpre- 
t entious The pinch of its poverty showed in its flower- 

beds, which were cheaply maintained by herbaceous 

^self-respecting d^en^wHl Roomed the 

S° sel?LS n Ilo^ gh is an Impoverished h|£ 

nouvcauz rtchcs ^ was n retired on Nature, 

f.'avmg to the gardener thfjob of merely tidying up. 
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His was no longer the work of an artist, but of a house¬ 
maid. Yet I would not have exchanged it for a 
thousand houses of orchids and ferneries and stoves. 

■ d was acclimatised to its air and 

sunshine. It was as much a part of Norroy Castle 
a3 the orchard wilderness, as the long-grown grasses 
of the park, as the restless sea in the oiling. 

,, To l u 1S sea 1 wcr ! dcd m >' way. oy a winding palli 
through a wild garden, which at last frankly merged 

in a copse At the end of the path I found a gate 

f™\ he ’ and °P enin g it I came out on tlic sea 
Th ? * lde was running out. and betwixt the 

sn^p S Hf i hC CaS , t e and the ceding water was a 
sp^ce of broken rocks and sand. I picked my wav to 

the very edge of the sea, and wheeled my eves in a 

semicircle from shore to shore. Eastward a bluff 

termmated my view, but to the west I could see the 

™ ks a cliff. on which the waters of the 

till Ir«rh H iTn ' 2 ith jP ra -V- I moved eastward, 
ir! 1 each f d the bluf *. and here I caught sight of two 
men. As they were the only human beings in sight 
* ? ave them the more attention. One wTs tell 
£ ’•t and k SWarthy ’ and the other of an extreme 

stoSt" Thev emg Sh ° rt ' rathcr fair> and somewhat 
lie shafts Th™ convers ' n S together, and gave me 

Immediately ^the^ft ft J^an ^turned* his .‘action £? 
smilermTn^H "otfce^waf thaT^" 
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recognition of an apparent distinction between the 
class to which he belonged and that of his companion, 
I remember no further impressions. I had eyes and 
ears indeed for the sea only, and so we covered the 
mile or so that lay between the little bluff and the 
mouth of the inlet. Round the turn of this was a 
tiny fishing hamlet of some dozen cottages, styled, I 
discovered subsequently, * The Point,' and clustering 
under a rise of the land; and some boats rode at anchor 
in the stream. 

I took the road here that leads up the estuary, and 
a brisk walk brought me to the superior village of 
Southington, which I had passed the c\ ening before. 
I vaguely was aware that the two men had halted in 
the hamlet, and still more vaguely, on thinking it over 
subsequently, I had the notion that they went down to 

the boats. . , 

Southington I found to be a picturesque place in 
the sunlight, set at a little height above the water, its 
cottages furnished with pleasant green gardens, and the 
village distinguished by a post office in the grocer s shop 
and a tiny inn—The Feathers. Down by the estuary 
was a small landing stage and boats, and I soon got 
into conversation with a seafaring man who was 
lounging near. It seemed that the boats were his 
property, and that he let them to summer visitors. 

‘Do you get many?' I inquired, and gathered that 
they did not get so many as he wished. But he was 
a cheerful spirit, and enjoyed a gossip. There were 
two ladies staying at Mrs Lane's, he told me, with a 
nod over his shoulder, and a gentleman at the inn 
another gentleman, he suddenly recollected, at old 
Mrs Turner’s.' But there’s time yet, he ended 

Ph The°wat?rs y of the estuary lapped coolly against the 
piers of the landing-stage; and the bright sun shimmered 
in the wavering mirror, breaking into a thousand 
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lights. The land here opened in a deep and generous 
fissure. Across the water, nearly a mile away, rose 
\\ooded slopes, and it seemed to me that I could 
escry islets in the distance. To encourage my 

^ qua !" tanCe 1 told him to reserve me a 

certain^, K e , T n0 ° n - 1 had COme down to work, 

awlv ly i’ ! bU f \ n ° ga,ley S,ave to be 6 in right 

Si, LI ? ke 2 f T y \ vatch ’ and found 1 had jist 

the vin/L ^ f ° r lu ? ch - And 50 1 P assed through 
lull to ti?e cTstle ° n the r0ad that cIimbs U ' e 

thJ°^H Vil !- COaCe ' VC that 1 was not a little engaged by 
theodd circumstances of the night, including the 

Surry 311 /"T ’ lh ” “«> ''aS'jp 

r" 

slope to the edge of thL S °*° descendcd in a gentle 

rndTesMnf " 7 

Was this beauty in dfstrU^ r°‘ 3 "7 on the 

Was 016 —tfshme. 16 tlUer 3 tUrn 
She came towards me with little quick steps, as 
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though hampered by her skirts, which I noticed 
were pinned up above a length of pink unstockinged 
leg. 

‘ There! There! ’ she pointed, her large eyes wide 
with horror. ‘Oh, quick; she will be drowned—and 
drift out to sea.' 

I stared; some distance out from the shore was a 
little boat, but I could see no sign of life on it. My 
gaze returned to the lady, who was wringing her 
hands. 

‘Oh, how can you wait, and lose time? It's cruel 1' 
she declared. 

‘ Please, let me understand,' I urged. ‘ What is 
it I am to do?' 

'A lady—in the boat there,' she cried breathlessly. 

I turned again to look at the skiff. ‘ I see no one,’ 
I said. 

' She is asleep !' she bleated. 

‘ Asleep! ’ I echoed, and momentarily questioned 
the speaker’s sanity. 

‘Oh yes, can’t you understand?' she pleaded. 
‘We rowed here, and it looked nice, and I got out, 
and she went to sleep, and the boat drifted off.' 

She positively wailed. 

‘ But she can row back,’ I suggested. 

She dramatically, even tragically, waved her hands 
to the sculls that I now observed on the sand. 'She 
has nothing to row with,' she cried in despair. ‘ We 
took them ashore, to make them safe.’ The idea 
had a certain originality, but I did not laugh. 

‘ Oh 1 ’ I said simply. ‘ Well, no harm’s done. We 11 
soon pick her up.' I edged the boat more conveniently 
to her that she might enter, and she saw my design, 
but drew back, suddenly abashed. Now that I had 
reassured her of her friend’s ultimate safety, I think 
she remembered her tucked-up gown, and her bare 
feet. 
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f 'N°—I—I don’t think I will go,' she stammered, 
if you are sure you.can save her.' 

‘Certain sure!' I said cheerfully, and I pushed off 
My sad carried me down on the drifting boat pretty 
quickly, but I still could not see that it contained 
any one. I dropped the sail, and deftly mannmvred 
my craft closer, so that the bottom of'the skiff v as 
visible. Stretched out, with her head comfortab’-- 
reposing on a silken pillow, her eyes shut to the green 
world and the blue heaven above, lay the girl I had seen 
°n the previous evening in the Castle grounds. I 
recognised her at once, and wondered why. If.id ] 
come to note tilings more closely since my rustication? 
j-ven m sleep she had an individual grace, which I 
l l '°" ,d “ na £ lr ' e » was to come by. but my cxpr'ri- 

bu boat bum ped gently against hers 
but she did not wake, merely threw a delightful arm 

her° SS Tl br ° n fi Wealth of her hair * I sat obJrving 

at Mrc T T n ? USt ° ne ° thc ladies who were lodging 

the other -Th^h T distre ? sed ,riend no doLbt 
ine other. The boats grazed again, and her eyelids 

quivered. Then she sat up with a start 3 

Why—what 1 ’ 

feaT h w thaTIn into a look of d >smay and 

iear and that m its turn gave way to one of distance 
. \ don ‘ understand—’ she began coldly. 

turn i?’’ I r ay a h TC l 53311 smilin g- ‘and no bit to 
waTer ' A ten Bh.it, ' a ? d t the intermediate 

gradtuytotifallin enl ‘ Ve " ed ^ ,ace ’ 35 5he 

you—?“* have — been asleep,’ she murmured. ’ And 
‘Oht dy x S if nt , me in search ’’ 1 explained. 

80 I ^nuisance *T v^been I 

yo^y^’ £ Ltd- 
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‘They were carefully landed,' said I gravely, ‘and 
very neatly set together.’ 

()h, that’s so like Isabel!' she broke out. ' I suppose 
she was afraid some one would go off with them. She 
has a passion for neatness,' she added, with the first 
smile I had seen her wear. 

‘Well, that being so,' I suggested, 'you will let me 
tow you ? ' 

By way of assent she silently passed me a rope, and 
I made the skiff fast. Then we ran lightly towards 
the shore. On our arrival no Isabel was to be seen. 
My waif raised a musical voice for her, and presently 
a muffled cry issued from the wood. I wondered if 
there was more distress, and if I was to continue 
being a knight errant. 1 did not dislike the r 61 e so far. 

' Perhaps it's a wolf,’ said I hopefully, and would 
have darted forward to the rescue, but her cool and 
decisive voice stopped me. 

1 think I will go if you don't mind,' she said, and 
added with a little dry sense of humour, ‘That is 
Isabel’s cry of distress.' 

I waited and presently she emerged again from 
the bushes, and came down to the boats. She searched 
in her own, and took out demurely a pair of stockings, 
equipped with which she silently walked back to the 
wood. I waited still, though I knew I had no right 
to do so. My duty was done. On her second return 
I was busy putting her oars in the boat, in order to 
account for my stay. 

‘ I am ever so much obliged to you,' said she, in a 
pleasant informal way; and then seemed for the first 
time to realise that she too had broken out of taut 
and trim conventions. She put her hand up to her 
neck, down which the beautiful hair streamed untidily, 
but picturesquely, and refastened it without the 
slightest embarrassment. 

‘ It was good of you to come for me,' she said. 
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'I have often longed for such a chance,' said I. 
All my life I have indulged in dreams of saving prin¬ 
cesses, and now I have woke to find it true, thank 
goodness!' 

She dwelled on me fully and seriously with her eyes 
for a moment, and then replied,— 

‘ Here comes Miss Fuller.' 

Miss Fuller emerged with her delicate tread across 

the sand, and we watched her progress. She was 

tall and of a somewhat large frame, hut by no 

means stout, save that her face, which was comely, 

was rather full. Animation kindled her expressive 
eyes. 1 

Oh I am so thankful, dear Perdita, that it was no 
worse, she said. ‘It might have been if this gentle¬ 
man hadn't kindly-' 

I though^ 6 thankcd him *' said Perdita a little curtly, 

’ 1 ? erdlta! ' The name was music in my ears. Miss 
Fuller struck me as a little on the other side of thirty: 
Ferdita could not have been more than five-and-twenty 

,J ra T d the ° arS in the boat - 'You will have a ‘ 
stiff pull against the tide,' I said. 

Perdita glanced at the water indifferently. 'Miss 
buller rows very well,’ she said coollv. 

My dear Perdita, only when 1 don’t catch crabs 
explained her companion. ’ 

T hll y ° U •T i , U T allo V . me 1 take you in my boat. 

I have a sail,' I explained. 

Perdita. nk y ° U ' 1 th ‘ nk W * sha11 do ver y " cU -' 
haveVw? f d ° r m le ^° lo ° k ° n ’ but 1 fearcd she "fight 

which^ l te . mble downrightness of the modern girl, 
Rnt m* m ‘ sa PP r ehension of independence. 

oars 1 MlSS FU ler had clearJ y no hankering after the 
If Mr-' She hesitated. 
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‘My name is Brabazon; I am living at the Castle,' 
I explained, in the hope of giving my bona fides. 

A glance shot between the girls. 

‘Oh, if Sir—if Mr Brabazon would be so good, Per- 
dita dear—' began Miss Fuller. 

Perdita dear turned away. ‘Certainly, if you are 
tired,’ she said unceremoniously, and then, as if she 
remembered, ‘ It is very good of you.' 

The skiff flopping astern, we set sail down the 
estuary. The breeze from the south still held, and I 
had to make several boards to reach the Southington 
landing-stage. And when we were there, it seemed 
very natural that I should walk up the beach with 
them to the village. 

At the gate into a trim little garden, with an over- 
=jching porch of honeysuckle and clematis, the ladies 
paused, and Perdita gave me a little informal nod, 
in dismissal. Her companion, more gracious, smiled 
kindly at me, and I felt her eyes still following me 
when I moved on after my salute. It struck me as 
rather a tame conclusion of what had promised to be 
an interesting affair. I had got no further with 
Perdita's name, though I had the better part of it, 
and our acquaintance ended as it had begun—abruptly. 
The girl tantalised me, but I admired her gait as she 
passed up the pathway to the tiled cottage. 

As my adventure had ended so early there was 
nothing for it but to stroll home, and as I went by the 
village pump on the green I was aware of eyes bent 
on me from another quarter. In front of a cottage 
stood a young man of middle size and spare body, in 
a rather assertive Norfolk suit, with knicker-bockers 
of a loose riding pattern. The stranger, who was clean¬ 
shaven and had a mocking resemblance to a groom, 
gave me a friendly nod. 

'Niceish day!' he commented. 

Though I was the tenant of Norroy Castle I was 
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not proud, and. to say the tnith, I loaned towards 

gossip in my solitude. I stopped, and retum«'d his 
greeting. 

‘Staying up at the castle?’ he inquired, nihhliii" 
R twig. ‘Decent old place.’ 

The terms were only roughlv adequate. and 1o bo 

excused because of the speaker’s obviu.i, limitations 
oi vocabulary. 

'Charming/ I corrected. 

'Glad you like it.’ he said briefly, and then looked 
down the road. ‘Tolerable-looking girls.' ho oLs. rved 
chasing them thus sacrilegiously together. ‘Hut 

‘All, you fly high, doubtless,’ I rcmnikod with ail 
theh^d^™ m ^ VOiCC and my dviI i »c*inat»oii of 

a Hrl*Sfh SC 1 d0/ hC r ^P Ucd sin d>ly- ‘ 1 like a flier— 

s;;",";'- Tl “ l * I-" 

fi IT ° f °?. e who has been brought up on tl.Vt 

indefinable but distinctive plane of gentleman Other 
wtse he m^ght have been a jockey. aL shonkk 
Mie s been here a week or so,’ he added 

mation 7^ my ? am£est c hance, to draw my infer- 

Su^t^Timp^on 1 ” ° bVi ° USly «*"«- 

his wretcllcd 

evidently chd NonS”? 7i C °T Uld d ° as thc country 

hm with mv np N ? ha l ant l y 1 walked down to the 

y new friend, who before entering peered 
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in at a window, sticking up a single eyeglass to do so. 
It gleamed in a brown freckled face to one side of a 
large nose. 

‘Chalmers in?' he asked and entered. 

Once inside I was induced to take a glass with him, 
which being warm from my exertions I was not 
reluctant to do. We sat in a little parlour at the back 
of the bar, which smelled rankly of stale beer and 
tobacco. The sheepish innkeeper supplied our wants, 
and my new friend bluntly made his interrogation. . 

‘Who are the ladies staying at Mrs Lane's?' he 
inquired. Chalmers did not know, but amiably 
volunteered to ask the missus. While he was absent 
the gentleman-jockey delivered himself of sundry 
opinions on women, which seemed to him impoitant, 

and were to me entertaining. f 

‘There ain’t much in them outside looks, he con¬ 
cluded, 'and most of that’s dress. They're regularly 


artful, you know.' 

Here was a fine cynic, say at eight-and-twenty! 
Anxious for further instruction and guidance, I asked 
questions. ‘This may all come in useful to me some 
day,' I explained humbly. ‘One never knows. 1 

gather you’ve escaped them so far.' 

‘If I hadn't been careful I shouldn t, he told me 
frankly. Never was there such a frank person. ‘ There 
was a sort of arrangement about a cousin of mine- 
family arrangement, don’t you know. I never had 
any hand in it. nor she, for that matter It was sort 
of patched up when we were kids. But I m not taking 
it, nor, I guess, is she. At any rate we've never seen 
each other, and don't want to. I like my hberty 
he was good enough to explain, and I don t buy a 

P ‘At n tWs P point the innkeeper returned with the halting 
information that his missus thought the younj lady s 
name was Fuller! Why had it not occurred to me 
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that there were two ? And that I did not want 
particularly to learn the name of the one whose name 
I already knew ? 

‘Fuller/ handed on my jockey politely to me, as 
who should say, ‘ There now, are you satisfied ?' 

Of course I was not, but I seemed at the moment 
too bashful to say so. I think it was the audience 
that silenced me. I was ashamed all of a sudden to 
go inquiring for Perdita like a police officer. So, to 
save the situation, I smiled affably, and turned the 
point on my companion with a wave of my hand. 

‘As we're making out a directory, why not include 
yourself ? I asked humorously. 

He eyed me, taking this in. ‘ My name’s Eustace ' 

he ground out in his slow way. * What's yours ? ' ' 

Brabazon,' I completed the directory. ‘I am 

tenant of the Castle for the present, and glad to wcl- 

come you there some day, Mr Eustace,' I added out 
oi civility. 

fw! ucl? ^u ged ‘ Look y° u U P some time, if you 
I; he § ot out unceremoniously, and rose. 

- that moment there passed the open door into 

w ? aSSage men - and one Synced in. Their 

sudd enly halted, and a whispered con- 

and ° Ur Gai ?‘ 1 movcd out with Eustace, 

ana passed the two on the way to the entrance The 

froiTth^dn dr ? I ¥ ed - When we had got a little way 
stZ, ‘ h L d °° r . ha PP? ned to glance back. The two 
saS d „"X m !' e S V nh S ht before the inn, and were 

short fair mln U r S ’t, a ^ d ° ne of , thcm 1 recognised as the 
His comnan 1 had , seen on the foreshore that morning, 
iur . made a step or two as if to hurry in 

checked hta’ ‘ the Ilttle man ' s hand suddenly 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DEATH WATCH 

I reached the Castle between five and six o’clock, 
and spent some time in exploring the orchard and the 
copse. Here I was sought by Jackman with the 
news that a gentleman had called to inquire if he might 
look over the picture gallery. 

' Did Sir Gilbert allow that ? * I asked him. 

'Yes, sir; he made no objections, provided they 
were respectable,’ he answered. 

‘ Maintain Sir Gilbert's rule,' I said, dismissing him 

and the subject. 

The stranger was not gone, I gathered, on my return 
to the house, but I went straight to my own room, 
and made some notes that had occurred to me in the 
course of my solitude. Here again Jackman intruded 
on me. There was another gentleman, this tune to 
see me. I threw down my pen in chagrin. 

* What name ?' I asked, wondering if some neigh¬ 
bour had called. 

fackman’s silver salver held a card. 

'Mr Edward Joyce/ I read. ‘I know no^ Joyce, 
and there’s no address. However, show him in. 

The moment he entered I knew him for the second 
of the two men I had seen at The Feathers. I gave 
him good-afternoon shortly and awaited his com¬ 
munication. He was sleek-mannered, and insinuating, 
and was elegantly clad in a dark lounge suit. 

‘ Pray excuse me, sir,' he began ceremoniously. 

' But it is my duty to leave this with you. 

He took something from his pocket and held it 

out. I stared. 
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What is it? I asked, all unsuspecting. I had a 
vague notion that I had before me some commercial 
traveller with samples, or some winc-nu -reliant's 
tout. 

He placed the paper in mv hands, and I opr ned it 

while he took up Ins hat. and made preparations 

immediate departure. It was my voice airt:.l..l 
him. 

‘Stay, what the devil is this ?’ I asked. ‘I'm iu 
Sir Gilbert Norroy/ 

‘You will find it all correct, sir,’ lie said, closii • 

his bag with a snap, and as if deprecating n.v out 
break. ° 

;But, damn it. I tell you I'm not Sir Gilbeit,’ I 
taicl with some impatience. 

He looked at me non-coinmitta!lv. I glanc< d 
J£ am at the amazing document, which was no oth. r 
tnan a writ for eight hundred pounds. 

Do you understand ? ’ I asked sharply. 

understand you to deny that you ai< 
bir GUbert Norroy, he saicl evenly. ' I have carried 
out m y instructions, and much regret the necessity. 
And now I 11 wish you good-afternoon, sir.’ 

into anw y °K *?ere my g° od sir.’ said I, aggravated 
nto anger by his obvious incredulity. ’This requins' 

br ™ L m0re e3c P] anat . ion than you have given. You 

it a r it J for hundred pounds and thrust 

Gilbert hands on the supposition that I am Sir 

Sirc\^ rr ° y - 1 teU > ou that 1 am not. This is 

months M P r °P ert .y' of which I am tenant for a few 
months My name is Brabazon.’ 

® u me he looked a little disconcerted, 
.brabazonl he repeated weakly. 

iouf hb,^ h ° are .y® u *' 1 went on - ‘to make this egreg- 
PreventeH de , r ’ whlcI ? . an Y one in the place could have 
Sion ? > y ° U makmg ’ if > ou * had a ^ed a simple 
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‘ ‘ I represent the solicitors who are acting for—for 
the creditor,’ he said rather awkwardly. 

‘Then let me recommend you, Mr Joyce, in all 
friendliness, to go back to your employers, I said, 

' and bid them be more careful if they do not want 
an action for damages to lie. Good-afternoon. 

He hesitated, lifted his hat and bag, hesitated 

again, and looked at me. f 

‘You are an unbelieving dog, Mr Joyce, I said, 
shaking my head at him; ‘but they say an English¬ 
man never knows when he is beaten, and 1 
suppose I ought to respect that crass-headedness 
Well, will you oblige me by ringing that belli’ 

Thank you.’ tr} 

‘I’m sorry sir/ said Mr Joyce, p he waited. But 

mv instructions were very explicit.’ , T 

Jackman arrived to the signal. ‘Jackman, said , 
'this gentleman has got it into his foolish noddle 
that I am Sir Gilbert Norroy. Would you be good 

enough to tell him who I am.’ 

‘Mr Brabazon, sir,’ said Jackman promptly, but 

with no special enthusiasm. 

‘And now, Mr Joyce, pray do not let me delay 

you,’ I went on. ‘I’ve no doubt you have to catch 

a He'backed out awkwardly, with a stuttered apology, 
and I went to the window, and watched him go. * 
he passed out I heard the descending steps of some^one 
in the hall, and Jackman arrived to shut the door 

politely gcnlleman who was looking at the pi ct mres ls 

eoine sir ’ he said in explanation, as he closed lumsel 
out fn the hall to send off the stranger The stranger 
departed in the rear of Mr Joyce. I rang the bell 

ag ‘Who was the victor ? ’ I demanded of Jackman 
when he came. He returned from the hall with a 
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card, which was inscribed, ‘Mr A, C. Naylor,’ with 
the name of a reputable London club. 

I had been in Norroy Castle, you will remember, 
only twenty-four hours, and the current events had 
roused suspicions in me. There was the attempted 
burglary; there was the note-book; there was this 
odd mistake of the solicitor's clerk. But it was the 
note-book that was in my mind at this moment. I 
leaped to conclusions easily, perhaps too lightly; but 
at least it is more amusing than waiting to be poked 
up with a pole. This Mr Naylor had outstayed the 
light, which no self-respecting picture should endui e. 
And what was there familiar in the cock of his head? 
At any rate I would wrest all from life that life was 
disposed to offer, and I cared not a dump for dinner. 
I clapped on my cap, and bolted after the stranger, 
just the moment that his identity flashed on me. I 
knew that Homburg hat now, set so elegantly askew, 
with the correct tip. It was worn by the man whom 
I had seen as I drove up to the gates of the castle on 
the previous evening. My mind connected him with 
the note-book with a huge interrogation—incon- 
sequently, thank Heaven 1 I ran after him. 

Once out in the open, I took to the grass, and sped 
away in the direction of the gates. The light was 
tailing, as I have indicated, but everything was still 
clearly visible, and would be so for an hour. I had 
the regiment of chestnuts betwixt me and the drive 
and so broke into the meadow which ended my do¬ 
main on that side, still keeping under the trees. When 
reached the gates Mr Naylor had already issued 
and was going down the lane. But here I was brought 
up by an abrupt chain of new thoughts; for he was 

^ a leisurely manner in the company of 

This was an association that even 
picions had not reached. Yet I will 


my flighty sus- 
admit it opened 
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a world of bright possibilities to me. I was seized 
with simultaneous rage and delight; and I began 
to track this pair like a panther. It was compara¬ 
tively easy to keep beyond eyeshot of them in this 
meandering curving lane, and tracked and tracker 
arrived at the village without disturbance. The two 
men sought The Feathers, and after a little interval 
I followed them. The first person on whom my eyes 
alighted was Mr Eustace, burying his long nose in a 
tankard. 

' Hallo 1 ’ he saluted me. ‘ Have a drink.' I 
declined with a little distance in my voice, which 
he heeded not at all. ‘ How are the ladies ? ’ he in¬ 
quired casually, as if he would suggest that I had been 
with them ever since we parted company; adding : 
‘It's infernally slow, isn’t it ?' 

If it was so slow,’ I wondered why he was staying 
here, apparently as a summer visitor, but I was natur¬ 
ally too polite to express my thoughts. However, 
I was not giving Mr Eustace much of my attention; 
it was Mr Naylor and Mr Joyce who excited me. 

‘ Is a Mr Naylor staying here ?' I asked the land¬ 
lord plumply. 

Eustace was raising his tankard, and at my ques¬ 
tion he lowered it again, and stared at me. 

‘ No, sir/ said the innkeeper after due deliberation. 

‘ Is a Mr Joyce ? ’ I asked with further bluntness. 

Eustace betrayed no interest. ‘No, sir/ again 

said the man. . 

‘They both came in just now,’ I persisted, nodding 

across the passage. . 

Eustace’s gaze followed my finger, and remained 
there with its customary deliberation. 

' Ah 1 friends of Mr Horne's, perhaps, sir, said the 
landlord. ‘He had some come from Arncombe.' 

Friends of Mr Horne—I had not got very far. Who 
was Mr Horne ? I had my mental eye on the little 
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fair man with blue eyes, and his head deep in his 
shoulders. Eustace was whistling cheerily. I got 
up, and was going out, when the door of the private 
room across the way opened. 

‘Landlord!’ called a voice—a cultivated, somewhat 
effeminate voice. 

The landlord bustled away to his guest. 'That's 
Naylor,' said I confidentially to Eustace. 

He winked at me. ‘Damned popinjay 1* he said. 
I didn't know; I had no definite notion about Mr 
Naylor, but when the innkeeper returned he kindlv 
indulged our curiosity, perhaps remembering my 
questions. 

‘That gentleman’s going to stav to-night. It is 
Mr Naylor,’ he communicated. * T’other's coin;* of! 
to catch the nine-thirty.’ 

. T’other, I took to mean Mr Joyce. It was all very 

simple, no doubt, and I had alread}' spent my 

interest along with my suspicion. I bade Eustace 

and the innkeeper good night and arrived at the 

Castle as night feU. Then I did my best with a 

elated dinner, for which Mrs Jackman had done 
ner best. 

gised Ckman explained this to me humbly, and I apolo- 
. ‘^ h * e T venin g wa * SO beautiful, and the country is so 

*wa£ li’vet^ T* thCn 1 added ' ' Did Sir 

here l°4 “v*®"!, J^mam ‘ But I never was 

here until after his death. Sir Gilbert was mv 

“d,S~ Mr Gllbert “ he was then ' his 

‘Sir Edmund was unmarried ?’ I asked. 

Yes, sir, rather a recluse, as they call it ' explained 

pictures?** * gGntleman fond of bo °ks, though, and 
I remembered the gallery again. ‘Those jewels 
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and the plate ought to have been sent long ago to safe 
custody/ I declared. 

‘Yes, sir,' agreed Jackman. ‘Sir Edmund liked 
to have them on the premises, sir. 'Twas his 'obby. 
They’re family heirlooms, though the estate isn’t 
entailed.’ 

I was in the mood for investigations into the Norroy 
family, and after my meal I explored the library. 
I think I almost hoped for a repetition of the alarm 
of the previous night. But it was quiet enough and 
silent, and my candle illumined but a patch of its 
unruffled darkness. I rambled from bookcase to 
bookcase, quarrying with my eyes. The shelves 
provided a sort of dado to the gallery throughout, 
rising to the height of some six feet; and over these the 
pictures were hung upon the walls. But at the farther 
end where the door in the strong room showed there 
were no pictures, and the bookcases had run into bays 
in which one might shelter from the rest of the room 
in imperfect light and bookworm comfort. But 1 
had not traversed the whole gallery as far as this when 
I wearied of mv task, and, pausing before a little nest 
of topography, took out a volume with a pertinent 
title—'The Inlets of Devon.' It was a shabby faded 
book, published in the sixties, but I bore it away to 
inspect in company with two or three of its neighbours. 
The glorious May weather had rendered my fire un¬ 
necessary, but I sat for some time over my tobacco ere 
retiring, and dipped into the volume. There was 
some matter of local interest in the book I have named, 
which included an account of the Southington inlet, 
with a brief note on Norroy Castle. The range of 
that coast is pierced with many indentations, all 
offering promise to the romantic lover of scenery. 
I know cf no coastline so attractively broken as the 
shore of South Devon. But at Southington we were 
even more picturesquely retired than any of our 
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neighbours, recluses from the noise and bustle of the 
busy ports and watering-places. Our little village in 
its isolation confronted and claimed its own native 
sea, exercising an air of proprict< rslup which none 
could dispute, and indeed which there was none to 
dispute, unless, perhaps, it was the little hamlet of 
The Point. And so, according to my guide-book, 
this tract of country had been notorious once as a 
theatre for the operations of smugglers. 'To that 
illicit trade,’ said the writer, ‘its inaccessibility and 
loneliness, no less than the opportunity of its foreshore, 
gave temptations, and it was reputed that the neigh¬ 
bouring gentry winked at the frcc-booters if they did 
not actually participate with them, as sometimes 
happened during the eighteenth century.' 

I could quite conceive of the estuary as a charming 
place to run a cargo, and, if my guide was correct, the 
Notroys of the Castle must have tapped many a keg 
of smuggled brandy, and strutted in handsome silks 
that had paid no tribute to King George. The Nor- 
r °ys I had already had the curiositv to look out in a 
volume of Debrett while in town, the title iiad been 
bought, compulsorily no doubt, from James I., when 
he was seized of his bright idea for raising money, and 
had descended m a long and undistinguished line to 
my landlord Sir Gilbert. So far as I could discover 
the family had never emerged into notice but once, and 
Jh*V VaS w J. en the seventh baronet, who had entered 

d ,s Played gallantry in the wars, which no 

Tackman OM ° r ‘t® K ° ,d P ,ate mentioned by 
Unknown °* herwlse th » Norroys lived and died 
1 countr y squires, hard drinkers 

oddl?into qSi?5 J Se *7 1 !? i ,lidt tra ^ ic ^ er s—deviating 
Whif ? A u Edmu J nd / the Iover of books and pictures 

What had happened since his death I could onlv sur- 

mise.but I had heard rumours through an acquaintance 
of a young man who had ‘gone thl pace ' 4 Probacy 
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then, content with that single deviation, the family 
had resumed itself and its level. But as I had 
never seen my landlord, and only dealt through 
uis solicitors in Chancery Lane, my surmise was but 
a hypothesis. 

The Norroys in turn ceased to interest me, and I 
yawned and looked at the clock. It w’as still early, 
but I was tired with the strong sea air and my exercise 
during the day; and so I went to bed. armed with a 
book against emergencies. Yet I found myself un¬ 
likely to require that; so sleepy was I. Having 
undressed I lay down, and, I believe, should have 
fallen asleep forthwith had it not been for what I 
imagined at first to be the ticking of my watch. At 
feast it merged in my ear with that sound, only seeming 
to come louder when my head was on the pillow. I 
might even so have gone off had it recurred as method¬ 
ically as the beat of the watch; but suddenly it stopped, 
and thus arrested my attention. I wondered, flung up 
my head, and Listened. The watch on the dressing- 
table ticked on comfortably and dully, and my head 
resumed the pillow. I was dozing off when again 
the noise started, and this time somewhat louder, but 
now altogether refusing connection with the humble 
watch. I rose, and Listened. The noise ceased, and 
1 lay back to hear it continue. Tick 1 Tick ! Tick 1 
And then ensued silence. I got up once more, and 
gazed about the room for a clock which might some¬ 
how explain the sounds. But nothing of the sort 
was visible. I went to the window and thrust open 
a casement wider, parting the curtains, and letting in 
the fresh night air. The sea mourned on the shingle a 
quarter of a mile away, and the light of a steamer 
moving homeward up the channel picked out the 
darkness. 

I went to bed again, and the tick repeated itself 
mechanically, monotonously. I was annoyed and 
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aggravated. What on earth was it ? I knelt down 
and put my ear to the floor, and seemed to hear it 
dulled and distant. Then I got into bed again, and 
it grew almost sonorous. I set my ears to the wall, 
and it had swollen in volume. Ah, I thought to my 
self, here is the explanation. 

As I turned, almost satisfied, footsteps sounded 
outside in the passage, soft, list-slippered footsteps. 
I abandoned my riddle to the winds and sprang to 
the door. If this were my burglar again 1 

But it was only Jackman, solemnly and softly doing 
the rounds ere he retired. He was more alarmed than 
I, and, as usual, was profuse with his apologies; aflet- 
last night he had considered it advisable to sec that 
all was well. 

I commended his excess of zeal, and called his 
attention to my mystery. He lay on the bed re¬ 
luctantly, and with the embarrassment of a good 
servant who is made to take a liberty; and ho 

listened. Then he put his ear to the wall, on niv 
invitation. 

It s the dcath-tickl' he announced with a fallen 
jaw For the moment Jackman looked human, a 
creature scared and anxious. 

' Nonsense !' said I. 


^ sir *' repeated. ‘Mrs Jack- 

man heard it when her mother died.' 

Well, neither you nor I arc going to die,’ I said 

cheerfully. I U tell you really what it is; it’s the 

w«dl Ouite r* “ nv 'y“S though the conducting 

^ phen0mOTOn - Is - 

hi^ans^^'vZ ^ Jackman, and added 

ms answer Yes, sir, I wind it up every week * 

hitft^This, 1 tn umphant]y. 'Jadfman, we’ve 

way‘in The 

* x.c.s. 


c 
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Jackman did not look convinced; I could see he 
had fastened his fancy on the death-tick. I dismissed 
him, and went to bed. I was nearly asleep when I 
suddenly sat up with a thought. Why should the 
clock upstairs beat intermittently ? Why should 
it vary its time ? And why should it vary also its 
volume ? What a fool I had been to think I had the 
solutionl Was it after all the death watch in the 
wall ? 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GODDESS IN THE CAR 

Of course the death-watch solution of the riddle did 

w Vai u } lh ,° lj & ht of m °iTii"K- In what small 
F oportions go the phenomena of the night appear 

aurh^l'T7i d 111 f le . 1,fc of the da y! No sound was 
it iv a 11 le , ua %v ^ ,cn * awoke, and the perplexities 

ill, ; dC,ed , stol< ' “way like ‘he Arabs With 

t ur fdded tents when tlic s,in was up. To breathe 

now u" the . b,ood wUh Raiety; ‘he sea laugh. ,1 

bhds o, ^ ^ V« ngle ' a " d ' h< ' fuM clloras of ‘he vernal 
them ° LCU P Rd the garden stalls. I could distinguish 

the warhls i a ? d r ? b,n and backbird, the tits and 
Plaintive J■ a J >d ., afar , that cliost of a voice, the cuckoo’s, 
b eakfastnH d t 16 cl , ms - 1 b-dhed and dressed and 
oichard ’ , wandered on the sward by tlic tangled 

onlv t d k ■ f " of wlli,c and P ,nk apple-blossom 
I ejaculaied PtCd by Jackman s rc P°. t of a visitor! 

which^eeisTerei ,T an ? ' 1 a A C - d ’ ,ooki 1fi « the card, 

h toriy,’ 

•if ^ else, beyond. 

tor the irtem,ntin lld , SCe h . lm ' ‘hough I cursed him 
The mantn , a P lo “ ant train of thought, 
h id a si! . ’ ^ Jackman said, of forty years or so 

oira'ht^lonrha^ 6 ;".!' 1 ’ h * h che - kb A amS 

watchful, moefest eve HkT'" e moustache . and a 
timbre and hi* ^ IS Voice of a pleasant 

' and his manner was at once shy and furtive. 
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as though he feared a rebuff. I dare say my own 
demeanour suggested a rebuff. His business was put 
with some awkwardness, but amounted to a request 
for permission to copy some of the pictures in the 
gallery. 

Now I will confess at once • that this gallery had 
rather got on my nerves. Everything seemed to 
centre round the gallery. The burglar had exploited 
the gallery; I had picked up the note-book there; 
the man in the Homburg hat had stayed in the gallery 
to view the pictures long after the light had faded. 
And here was another man with a desire to enter the 
gallery. It might be an accident that the gallery 
gave access to the jewel-room, but I did not think so. 
I put some sharp questions to him. Which pictures 
did he want to paint ? 

He hesitated, stammered over his answer, and 
finally admitted that he did not quite know yet. 

That raised my growing suspicions into a bristling 
crop. Had he ever seen the pictures ? 

With what appeared a singular cynicism he laughed 
and admitted that he had not. I turned from him in 
impatience. 

‘ I am only a tenant here,' I said. If you want 

permission get it from the owner.' 

At the same time I resolved to write forthwith to 
the solicitors a word of caution. He appeared to me 
downcast and humiliated, but once he had left me 
walked briskly enough away, as if relieved to be out 


of my presence. . , .. 

But that was not the last I was to hear of the gallery 
that day. I passed a pleasant time out ol doors, 
and in the afternoon made a second excursion on the 
inlet, resolving to settle in to work in good earnest 
on the morrow. As it chanced I went farther than 
I anticipated, visited a delightful wood across the 
water, and basked over a book in the sunshine. 1 
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got back about six o'clock and found a handsome 
motor-car before the door. It was in my mind for 
a moment that some friendly or curious neighbour 
had called to see if the new tenant of the Castle 
were respectable; but the thought had hardly 
flashed through my head when, entering the hall. I 
became aware of a magnificent vision in spring 
colours talking with Jackman. She turned as the 
sound of my entrance reached her, and presented 
me a full pale face, surmounted by a glory of dark 
* air V , a P lc *ure hat, and underneath these moving 

m L ean i n S e yes. She swept towards me 

propriet^ ° that WaS im P etuoUii aiid almost 

-’ She hesitated. 

t ■f^ ra bazon,’ I assisted her. 

shl°w;m r i 3 raba fn 0n ’ 1 w * s just tellin 6 J'our servant,' 

, . went on with easy fluency, ‘that I wanted to 

and SrjZr CaSt i C Rnd SCC your ancient rooms, 

“ e but HC W “ n>t much inclined to let 

Her L g * t0 appeal to the first authority.' 

and more ’in, ngin ?' 6Ur *° f itS " lf ’ with ^s variation, 
ana more intonation, than English voices snol-< 

to he nationality. I bowed. W gaJlery again 1 

to dearly ° ne ° f those tourist® who acLord- 
vifit Jackmaa ' occasionally honoured us with a 

h ‘“° st r er i ain , ly/ 1 “id, wondering why on earth 

a — 

in a smile™' f'/dri'v Sh % showi '*g to teeth 

^ tar ^ 

Winton.’ y * bo 1 over in my 
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She was so gracious, so handsome, and so frank, 
that I thawed like a frost in the warmth of the 
sun. In point of fact I loathe a frosty manner, 
and can only maintain one in self-defence for a 
short time. I know I beamed on her, and the 
breath of a faint fragrance, stirred by the movement 
of her dress, came to me. I thought of the 
brow that 

Looked like marble and smelt like myrrh. 

In a sweet embarrassment I ushered her myself 
up the stairway to the landing, and through the 
corridor to the gallery. She had the effect of occupy¬ 
ing the room, of its belonging to her, and incidentally 
of making me a trespasser. I could not keep up the 
air of ownership in that dominating presence. Her 
very graciousness had the significance of one stooping 
to confer favours or deal indulgent smiles. She 
chattered gaily, with many questions, and in every 
movement of her body one was conscious alike of her 
sex and of her imperial claims. It did not flow un¬ 
obtrusively and silently as did Perdita s, but rather 
demanded your attention, perhaps unconsciously, 
or rather only instinctively. It had no incertitude 
as to its rights, which one would not have dared to 
dispute. Such a thing of magnificence challenged 
admiration, defied appraisement, and almost silenced 

criticism. . . . 

I learned some interesting facts in my ambulation 
of the gallery, most of which concerned my guest s 
personal affairs. She and her mother were spending 
the year, perhaps two years, in Europe, and she did 
not know if that was to be the limit of their exile. 
It would depend upon their enjoyment. The matter 
of money never came into the conversation, and I 
think it was not considered. She was enthusiastic 
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over old places and historic cities, had revelled in 
Plymouth, as the starting point of her adventurous 
forefathers, and was proceeding to eat up the tradi¬ 
tions of Devon. She believed they had bigger spaces 
than Dartmoor in America, but concluded that 
they hadn t back pages behind them to any extent. 
They're just the new magazines,' she volunteered. 

\ ou ve got all the back numbers bound and put 
away.’ 1 

I mused over this apt description, while I indicated 
a back number in the portrait of Lady Claire Norroy. 
She was a handsome woman with a pert mouth and 
a clever mundane air. Perhaps she accounted for 
bir Ldrmmd somehow, apparently the only member 

ol the house who had broken with the dull traditions 
ot the squirearchs. 

My fair visitor expressed the opinion that Lady 

T t had had a temper, which was possible; but I 
somehow did not think she was interested, for I noticed 

?1 * d,ng off down the gallery. She made a 
t° r \?L mteres }. with the next picture, but again 

^ dlvert . ed ' and shafts of her eyes 
mC ^ 11 WCre to some ^stant object, 
exchange nf? ^ de *-? Ur ltincrar y with a sufficient 
the gallery^ * ^ Untd WC a PP roachcd the bottom of 

Av 'u hat lovel y old books I I should just delight to 

on^l a e nd a Sr n ?ll t > hem/ She exclai ™ d . and" now 
that fi n? *!f eyes . me so markedly 

direct on We ? tUrnin S to follow their 
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delicately poised neck, as it rose from the shoulders; 
and then I saw that she stood in a reverie, as 
if unmindful of us, and that her gaze appeared 
to be fixed on the oaken door that opened in the 
centre of the book-shelves into the jewel-room. My 
companion frankly went forward, and stood by 
her with her native sang-froid, and Perdita 
started. The girls exchanged glances, and Perdita 
turned. 

‘Wouldn't you like this old room just set down 
in your house ? * asked my American visitor 
genially. 

Perdita hesitated. ‘Yes,’ she said with a little 
smile on her lips, and then gave me a decided but 
formal bow. 

The American took it for granted that we should 
now move on in company. I think that remark of 
hers was in her eyes quite as much introduction as 
was necessary. Royalty has its prerogatives. She 
kept up a flow of conversation, partly addressed to 
me, and though the English girl said little she did 


accompany us. 

We made the round, and I offered tea, which was 
accepted by the one, and declined by the other. But 
the refusal changed the American girl’s decision, not 
in the least (I gathered) out of any ridiculous prudery, 
but merely because a new thought cut across -the 
proposal and her acceptance. _ 

‘Oh, let me take you along, if you re going my 
way,’ she exclaimed'to Perdita. ‘I've got a car 

outside.' . , t . . 

Perdita made her characteristic little pause. It is 

kind of you,' she said by way of acquiescence. 

It was not till then, and as I was on the 

point, of losing them both, that I recollected I 

did not know the names of either. I took a bold 


leap. 
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‘The master of this ancient domain has provided 
a book which he begs his visitors to honour with their 
names/ l said elaborately. ‘ As I am his temporary 
custodian, will you be so good-’ 

Perdita cast a quick glance at my face, and the 
American smiled affably. 

‘ I should love to,' she said indulgently. 

I bolted into my own private room, and rummaged 
among my papers. But nothing like a book could I 
discover. Feverishly I scrambled my fingers along 
a shelf, hunting in dismay, and was giving up 
the search in despair, when I brushed something 
to the floor with a clap. I opened it, saw it was 
6 cribblcd in, but waited no longer, and ran to the 
hall, turning the pages as I ran till I came to a blank 
space. 

‘Now/ I cried triumphantly, as I set my capture 
down upon the table on the hall. ‘Sorry to keep 
you, but I’m not familiar with my new possessions.' 
I had taken a pencil from my pocket, and handed it 
to the nearest of the two girls with interrogation in 
my eye. It was the American. 

She sat down, and wrote in a bold hand on the page 
I held open, and rose. Perdita followed, but hesitated, 
pencil in hand, as if reluctant. She began, stared at 
the page, pondered, and continued; and when she 
rose her face was softly flushed. 

My 1' said the American beauty, who had b<*en 
examining the book, ' what a funny book ! ’ 

4 T 5 t ’ s T‘\5 ,s ver y old -' I said hastily, clutching it up. 

Her full eyes regarded it with a twinkling smile of 
demure amusement. 


Tne proprietor could afford to buy another 1 
should guess,' she said. 

hand^ turne< ^ to and the American put out her 


‘It was good of you to see me through/ she 
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remarked. ‘I’d like to come again. We’re only at 
Two Bridges.' 

I told her how charmed I should be, and watched 
them drive off in the panting luxurious car. Then I 
looked at my book and read :— 

Christobel Harvey, New York. 

P. Forrest, London. 

That initial annoyed me. Why not Perdita, with 
the unself-conscious frankness of Miss Harvey? And 
why that false pride, and shrinking from a trivial 
performance? Oh, well, I considered, girls were a 
puzzle from their earliest days. How much did 
they know and how little? And a woman has an 
amazing gift of ignorance. She can stare facts in 
the face and walk by without noticing them. She 
‘cuts' facts that are unpleasant as she would acquaint¬ 
ances. She has no intellectual honesty, which helps 
to keep her happy. And her knowledge of life, it 
she have so much, is never realisation; > s about on 
the level with a parrot swearing, or a child gabbling 
poetry. The significance, the real meaning, wholly 

escapes her. . .. - „ 

I don't know why I indulged in these caustic reflec¬ 
tions on women as 1 watched the tail of the car vanish; 
and equally I do not know why I was suddenly arrested 
in those reflections, by being shunted irresponsibly on 
to another and most discomfiting track. Like a tlasn 
I began to piece fragments of events together. lv° 
more visitors to the gallery, and I had not so far 
remembered to be suspicious. But I was. Suspicion 
leaped into flame. What was M>ss Forrest do ng 
by the jewel-door, and why did Miss Harvey display 
so much interest in an insigmficent country picture 
gallery? Allowing for Transatlantic unconvention¬ 
ally,'there was still something startling in the abrupt 
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way she had made friends with the English girl. What, 
my suspicious soul panted, what if they were not 
strangers to each other? 

They had gone off together. I would have given 
a great deal to be able to follow them, as I had followed 
Mr Naylor and Mr Joyce the day before. I gazed 
hopelessly at the book I held in my hand, and I do 
not think I was even amused when I saw it to be a 
washing book of Mrs Jackman's. At least I was not 
tickled then, for I was thinking of various threads 
which united instinctively in my mind. '1 hey con¬ 
cerned Naylor-and Joyce and the burglar, and Miss 
Forrest, and Miss Harvey, and the artist and— yes, 
I threw in Eustace also. I seemed to be the focus of 
a nefarious and far-reaching plot, and I could not 
doubt at what it was aimed. 

I went straight inside, and penned a long letter to 
Sir Gilbert’s solicitors, indicating the nature of my 
suspicions and mentioning some of the grounds for 
them. So much I did to relieve my conscience, and 
my indignation; and after it was done and the 
letter posted I felt better, and went out to enjoy 
myself. I renewed my acquaintance with the 
Southington mariner, and in his company made 
excursions on the channel with an inspiriting breeze 
in my face, dismissing the Castle, the jewels, 
and the gang of conspirators to the winds of 
heaven. 

During the next two or three days I made a deter¬ 
mined assault upon my work. But I will admit at 
once that I did not progress very rapidly. For one 
thing I found I lacked some of the books necessary 
for reference, and I was delayed by having to send to 

{ ? r . * n the , next P^ce I made the mistake 
of thinking I could work out of doors. It is a delight¬ 
ful experience, but it is not work. I had a seat under 
the umbrageous waving pink chestnut, facing the lawn 
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and flower-beds, with the entrance to the Castle well 
*n my eye some two hundred yards away, across an 
intervening slirubbery of rhododendrons. Nothing 
happened in the meantime, and I began to feel a little 
ashamed of my untoward suspicions. In the distance 
I caught sight of Miss Forrest on two occasions, but 
it almost seemed to me as if she made an effort to 
avoid me. 

Of Naylor and his friends I saw nothing whatso¬ 
ever, and the only person in Southington whom I 
encountered was Eustace. I should have thought my 
manner with him was chilling enough to be obvious, 
but he did not appear to notice it. He was more 
Ilian common friendly, and pressed himself on my 
company, despite my coolness. He complained of 
being bored, and I wondered that he should do so 
frankly when the obvious retort was why should he 
remain. He had nothing to occupy him, and I never 
saw him reading anything but a paper or a guide to 
the turf. The one thing that he had, oddly enough, 
was a sense of music, and he played a fiddle with some 
skill. 

But I gave him little encouragement during those 
days. I was trying to live in an atmosphere of my 
own suitable for breeding ideas. Yet sun and air 
and sea and the perfume of the countryside did not 
somehow render assistance to philosophy; they rather 
induced vagrant and vagabond and incoherent mus- 
ings with no definite relation to my thesis. The 
sparkle of the water brought no illumination 
amid my wandering thoughts on ' Studies in Earth, 
it woke in my heart only wild yearnings, 
passionate beyond’ logic, and dreams of enchanted 
islands, and the long swell of Pacific seas. I 
dozed in a charmed slumber through those lotus 
afternoons. 

On the third morning I heard from Sir Gilbert 

M Vl 7 2 77 
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Norroy's solicitors; it was one ol tliose abominable 
epistles which one can only receive from so-called 
business men, conveying nothing of sentim< nt or 
atmosphere, or anything but pure, vRibk, dull, and 
unimaginative fact. ‘Thanking juu for your com¬ 
munication. . . / Oh, well. . . . ‘Our client . . 
(confound their client!) is not disposed to see cause 
for alarm. . . . Well, let his jewels perish. ‘ Our 
client sees no objection to Mr Peter Toosey’s copying 
any pictures, provided, of course, his doing so does 
not interfere in any way with jour arrangements.’ 

I threw down the letter impatiently. Very well; 
let Mr Peter Toosey come and paint and be—-— 
As I live, Mr Peter Toosey was taking me at the first 
part of my word at any rate; for out of my mullioned 
window I saw him approaching the entrance with 
his slow prudent step, his infernal long-haired head 
nodding on his breast. He paused a moment to 
admire the lawns, and then he knocked. 

Mr Toosey showed no signs of tiiumph in his demean¬ 
our; on the contrary, he was more resigned, furtive 
and melancholic than me. He received my (or rather 
Sir Gilbert’s) permission with humility, and expressed 
gratitude. 


‘Then shall I be in your way, if 1 come this after¬ 
noon? he inquired. 

/Sir Gilbert has given you permission,’ I replied 

with sarcastic emphasis. ‘You are at libertv to 

come and go, provided the formality of knocking 

is attended to; otherwise, my dear sir. 1 take no interest 
in the matter. 

I spoke untruthfully in my wrath; I did take interest 
m the matter, but the way in which my representa- 
tions had been ignored was galling. 

Mr Toosey arrived and settled down in the gallcrv 

the , He . was there all the afternoon till 

the light faded. 1 was glad to see that Jackman 
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paid several visits to him, though I was hardly 
prepared to endorse his verdict when I questioned 
him. 

‘ He seemed a very nice gentleman, sir/ 

At any rate the jewels were not mine. Sir Gilbert 
might whistle for them directly for all I cared. 

This turn of affairs, you may conceive, put me out 
of humour, but it was nothing to the next event. 
That night I thrust my window wide ere going to bed, 
to enjoy the soft light of the half moon in a cloudless 
sky. Instantly I was aware of a shadow that fled on 
the lawn, 

I might have thought this was but the trick of 
passing scud in the heaven had not the sky, as I say, 
been notably cloudless; as it was I knew it at once 
for a figure. I stood watching the shrubberies 
for some time. Bathed in a faint light, as they 
were,they might have veiled anything—any one 
—a veritable army. ‘ And this,' I pondered, 
‘is the first-fruits of Mr Peter Toosey, no 

doubt.' c . 

I closed the window, and took the candle, it bir 
Gilbert’s whole castle were rifled, I told myself, I cared 
nothing now. Y et on my way to my room I ex¬ 
perienced a revulsion of feeling. I do not know that 
I recked a single straw more about Sir Gilbert s jewels, 
but I imagine the primitive instinct of the chase 
awoke me. I went down the passage which lea 
past my chamber, and out by the door into the court¬ 
yard. From these bowels of the Castle it was easy 
to get to the back parts to which the tradesmen had 
access, and by those channels I reached the garden 
and the open air. I stole in the shadows past the 
old orchard on the west, and came out on a grass 
walk that encircled part of the southerly lawns. 
Shrubberies surrounded me, laurels and laurestines, 
ribes and syringas, and lilacs in a continuous 
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profusion of greenery. I moved noiselessly, and 
suddenly emerged into a breach in the hedge 
through which the moon shone. It struck whitely 
upon me, and my dim shadow stalked before me. 
Simultaneously some one got up on the other side 
of the shrubbery and darted across the lawn. I 
flew after him. 

. The man ran with the speed of a deer, and dodged 
into the shrubberies on the farther side, where 1 lost 
him. At the same time I heard a shrill whistle, and 
this was repeated and echoed for a little distance. 
Evidently there was more than one of the conspirators 
at work. I ran a little farther somewhat blindly in 
the shrubbery, and then stopped. I could hear 
nothing, no noise of any one running, nothing save the 
breaking of the waters below the garden. 1 had lost 
the burglar. I hunted in the ghostly spaces of the 
lower garden and the copse beyond for some time, 
but I could find no trace of any one, could hear no 
human sound. Irritably, and somewhat perturbed, 

I went back to the Castle, and re-entered by the 
back parts. 

As I took up my candle I wondered to myself if 
one of the gang had gained the house during m^ 
a bsen ce . iBut I did not care. I went to bed. 

Directly my head was on the pillow the ticking 
began m the wall. b 
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CHAPTER V 


TI1E COUNCIL OF PERFECTION 


I was now at the parting of the ways. The solicitors 
had discarded me, and contemned my warnings, 
and yet I had clear evidence of a plot of some sort 
involving the Castle. The question for me was, 
whether I was to ignore it, inasmuch as it obviously 
could not affect me personally to any extent, or whether 
I should take up the gage of battle and run this gang 
to earth. I had only a dim notion as to who con¬ 
stituted it, and I had but a guess at what it wanted : 
but in passing through the picture gallery next morn¬ 
ing I scowled on Peter Toosey as he sat meekly 
before his easel transferring Lady Claire Norroy to 


a second canvas. . 

‘It’s a beautiful day,' he volunteered tentatively. 

I threw an affirmative at him, and then had qualms 
of conscience. After all, why should I suppose he 
was in the conspiracy? I looked back and saw him 
nervously mixing his colours, and I returned and 
stood for a while watching him. 

‘ Beginning with a Reynolds? ' I said lightly. Vv hat 

after that? ' 

He nearly dropped his brushes. Yes, he stam¬ 
mered. ‘ I thought of the Claude next. _ • . 

‘A change.' I suggested. ‘Are you going right 

round the gallery?' , 

<I_i don’t know,' he stammered. \o\i see, he 

explained uneasily, ‘ it s a 

Commission 1 Did any one pine to reduplicate the 
modest gallery of Norroy Castle? The man was a 
fool I feft him to his work, and went out into the 
sunlight In that divine air suspicions melted from 
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me like morning rime, and of a sudden I experienced 
poignant remorse. Why had I suspected Miss Forrest ? 
Madness could no further go. I strode out on the 
impulse of the moment towards the gates designing 
to go to the village, but when I reached the limit 
of my domain I was checked. I had no earthly reason 
for intruding on the ladies; and, moreover, the chances 
were that they were already on some innocent ex¬ 
pedition of their own, beloved of women. I came out 
at the gates in this reflective temper, and found a man 
lounging there. He was a rough fellow, with a big 
frame, and a barrel chest, and he smoked an awesome 
cigar. He stared at me shamelessly, put his hands in 
his pockets and went on smoking. What was he 
doing there? He had no look of a seafarer from the 
h'oint, or of a villager. I felt certain that if I turned 
my back he would pop into the garden. I returned 
him his stare with interest, and he took this, or chose 
< xt- 6 efficient introduction. 

h - oK CC1S - h b uf of . § atden - yours,’ lie remarked, taking 
his abominable cigar from his mouth. 

I grunted. 

K? min u S - T ? bit of Batt crsea Park,' he went 
affably in his Cockney voice. 

7 *’® be ? n modelled on it/ I said. ' We took 
en d of pains over it. 

- Ah 1 said he complacently, without 
my sarcasm. ‘ I thought it was like.’ 

staying here long?’ I inquired, intending more 
aggression and designing studious offence. S 

iinii// 1 ?* he - Sa J d , affabl y- ‘Bit of a 'oliday/ and 
Jingled his coins in his pocket while he surveyed mv 

Sethis in C d OUld fl d °r n ° tb : ns ? ith an msen^U bmtl 
-- v h s ’, ai \ d ' faceting that he could <flo no hann in 

daylight. 1 continued on my way Two 
glngf & f r h % 1 r Ucd U P- a P~y to ml” 

K gs. Had I been treating a vulgar but inr 


on 


no 


a sense of 


innocent 
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fellow-creature unjustly? My mental outlook was 
sicklied o’er with the jaundice of my suspicions. I 
had terrified the artist, and probably incensed the 
Cockney. I cursed the plot and the burglars, and 
increased my pace down the sloping lane. 

It wound down the hill deliberately, now delving 
deep between high banks, and now running shallowly 
on the surface. Half way to Southington it ran 
into the copse that opens here to receive it, in a green 
environment of growing corn and grass. Turning 
aside I admired the great elms, the thickening shade 
of the beeches, and the bright underwood. And as 
I stood so my eyes were caught by a movement 
through the bushes. Athwart the copse by a grass 
track came Miss Forrest, the spring wind of the sea 
in her face. Her gaze was right ahead, as if she walked 
expectantly to meet some one, a smile opening her 
beautiful face like the dawn, and brightening in her 
eyes, her lips parted ever so slightly, budding with 
that smile. She moved gay like a child, and full of 
mere physical delight. I fell back in the shadow of 
the bushes, so that she passed without seeing me. I 
was smitten anew with pangs of conscience, with self- 
reproach and self-contempt. How dared I to suppose 
any wrong of so innocent and lovely a creature ! I 
would at that moment as soon have suspected an angel 
in Paradise of complicity in nefarious plots. 

I watched her out of sight through the wood, and 
continued on my wav ashamed. Two minutes later 
I found myself confronting Miss Fuller seated on a 
fallen log under an oak. I took off my hat, and she 
returned my greeting handsomely, regarding me 
curiously (I 'thought) out of her large eyes. She was 
nice to look at, and her expression promised a fount 
of sympathy, if I knew anything of woman. I took 
my resolution swiftly as I am wont to do. 

‘Miss Fuller,' said I, in a saddened and penitent 
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voice, ' I have a confession to make, which I beg you 
will hear.' 

She stirred with interest. ‘Indeed!’ she said 
simply, but I could pierce that flimsy veil of indif¬ 
ference. 

'Yes,' I went on, launching myself, ‘I want you 
to make my peace with Miss Foirest.’ 

‘Forrest !' she echoed blankly. 

‘Yes, your friend, Miss Forrest,’ I said. 

‘Oh yes,’ she said quickly. ‘You mean Miss 
Forrest,’ and displayed signs of agitation out of keeping 
with the circumstances. 

‘The fact is,' I continued manfully, ‘I have done 
her a grievous injustice. I thought she was a burglar.' 

‘A burglar!’ exclaimed Miss Fuller in a high cres¬ 
cendo, opening her wide eyes wider. ‘ Good gracious I 
Wh y—h o w-' 

‘ My dear lady,’ I said in ail humility, ‘ I have no 
excuses and no explanations. I merely confess, and 
offer my apologies—to you first as proxy; and perhaps 
I may be permitted later to own up to the injured 
lady myself. Who knows?' 

Miss Fuller hesitated. ‘ I can’t think how you 
came to make such a preposterous and shameful 
mistake,’ she said at last, with some asperity for so 
sympathetic a woman. ‘ It was—it was unpardon- 

^Then alas—’ I began in a lamentable voice. 

But perhaps Per—Miss Forrest would forgive 
you if you are really penitent,' she added, with a 
touch of playfulness that seemed coy and arch at 
once. 

‘ With your assistance, my dear lady—' I said. 

She had risen, and now cast inquisitive glances 
at me again, as we began without premeditation to walk 
together through the wood. 

‘ It has nothing to do with me/ she protested. 
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‘ Oh, but it has/ I urged. ‘ I thought you were 
one of the gang too.' 

' Me I she screamed, with her face aflame. * Good 
Heavens, how wicked of you 1 ’ 

‘You may trample on me/ I said contritely. ‘I 
am here for sentence, but you see you are concerned 
in it/ 

‘Whatever made you think such monstrous things?* 
demanded Miss Fuller sternly. 

' I have been the victim of circumstances/ I pleaded. 
' There is a story to tell, which I will tell, by your kind 
indulgence, to you both/ 

I felt that this was a very clever move; I should 
now be sure of my audience, and possibly of my for¬ 
giveness. Curiosity would hardly stand so gross a 
test, not certainly in the case of Miss Fuller's marvel¬ 
ling eyes. She continued to walk, but said nothing, 
until she broke new ground. 

‘The Castle has pretty gardens.’ 

'Yes,'I assented. 

*It must be nice to own such a beautiful old place,’ 
said Miss Fuller. 

‘ I dare say it is,' I said. ‘ I've not had the chance 
of feeling what it’s like.' 

Miss Fuller started and coloured. ' Oh no, of 
course not/ she agreed hurriedly. 

But that gave me an idea. ' If you have really 
done me the honour to forgive me/ I went on, ‘you 
will further honour me by condescending to mark 
that forgiveness by taking tea at the Castle and allow¬ 
ing me to show you it.' 

Miss Fuller's expressive eyes testified to her own 
desire, but she exclaimed lightly,— 

‘That is for Miss Forrest to say/ 

It was then that we came out of the wood into a 
meadow already lush with the growing May grass. 
Regardless of injury to this, before us was Perdita 
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sprawling in it, her hat discarded, her bronze-brown 
hair tumbling about her face, and her skirts well 
above her pretty ankles. Hastily she thrust he 
dress lower about her feet as we emerged, and he 
.ace flushed delicately pink for a moment. I saluted 
submissively, while, the colour slowly passing she 

wi'YS* k US W,th s P e ? uIativc eyes. The open joy 
had !eft her eyes, which were on me in a sort of 

challenging reserve. She had assumed the defensive 

° f convention, and her look unmistakably 

WeTkn^y WantCd - 1 tUrntd *° Ml “ Fulle ‘ 

man— m!*’ *?* “ id ‘ This gentle- 

you7o'rLmethU>g" 2 ° n ' WantS a P olo 6‘- « 

io^Tr a s :s't ng a n °d n a th ™st itc of her neck - 1 “““ 

whiIpe U r. e * plam P lease -' 1 “id »° Miss Fuller in a 

'■ Tw n i°’ ‘ t S your affair '' 6he said, nodding. 

•' ‘ °' Ve ™ a Iaad . 

fusedly yielded 6 °-M r Vb^’ hfSitat ^ and con- 

ir-1' £?p " E 'SnSSsis" ~ » 

she^enS 0t me 1 F “ «**■* you ‘ a' burglar/ 

I P don d t a nn t SL& ^““ment. T m afraid 

it’s an elaborate^oke • “ ld P ohtely - * Perhaps 

my OWn bcha!f 

being in a seSet^’ MissF^est—'?* Cted y ° U ° £ 
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Perdita’s face was smitten of a sudden with dismay, 
almost with fear. 

‘ That you were a burglar ! ’ put in Miss Fuller 
breathlessly, as if anxious now not to be left out. 

Perdita’s soft bosom of white muslin rose and fell 
quickly. ‘ I still don’t understand,’ she said in a 
lower voice that was something constrained. 

‘It is a sort of story,' I told her, ‘and if you will 
forgive me I will tell you the whole of it. But mean¬ 
while I want to make abject and absolute confession. 
For a base, horrible, and unashamed quarter of an 
hour I did think you might be part of a plot.' 

' A plot 1 ’ she exclaimed in bewilderment. 

'All, that’s my story. And if after my confession 
you will deign to take tea with me at the Castle I 
will unfold that story. I think on the whole it is 
really worth hearing. Of course it would be more 
worth hearing if you were still in it.' 

Perdita looked at Miss Fuller perplexedly, and 
Miss Fuller’s eyes signalled back something. Then 
her charming smile captured Perdita's face. 

‘ This may be a trap,' she said, 4 to catch us, or to 

make us commit ourselves.’ 

' On my honour,' I assured her, ' there will be no 
one present save myself and Jackman, my servant— 
at least that I know of. 1 can t answer for the 

spies.' 

* Spies ! ’ she echoed in wonderment. 

‘ That's my story,’said I firmly. . , A _. 

I knew now I had her, had them both in fact. 1 no 
word spies sent a thrill through Miss huller, as I 
cou Id see in the glance she wheeled on me. ^ne 
looked at Perdita. Perdita refused to meet her 

eyes. 

* This afternoon,' I appended in my confidence. 
Perdita suddenly laughed. ‘I suppose we are all 

mad,' she said. 
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It was surrender. I knew it. And it had all been 
engineered by feminine curiosity. 

‘Then suppose we seize time by the forelock and 
go back now?' I suggested. 

Perdita got to her feet suddenly. 'I'm sorry.' 
she said but it isn'tpossible to-day.' She looked 
at Mjss Fuller. We have some one coming.' 

Miss Fuller exclaimed, ‘Oh, I forgot I llow dreadful 
of me ! Miss Harvey.' 

Wouldn't you persuade your friend also?' I pleaded. 
w No * said Miss Fuller firmiy. ‘It wouldn’t do. 
e must go back now dear. It’s quite late ' 

W W T n K thin ?u t0 this ' as the case appeared hope- 
and' kfvl 1 hav * the * enacit y of a tiger when necessary, 

Tam ^ av !? ty of T ° nc too ‘ Als °. on the trail 
of^ine + P rt an M her ‘ u- n explaincd those characteristics 
together. * M Fuller as we wcnt down the lane 

Really I she said, with wondering interest. 

on hcr^rP^'R 1 * 11 ? 1 P oli . tel y, a demure little smile 

r „ But 1 dont M ui tc see—excuse me' 

mean—' FuUer ' ‘ what th > s has got [o do-j 


• - * v « * J V i , 

no other claims 'to'™,ice!'' Bui "unfodunateiv ‘2 

Pe e rdi?r Se br t 0 he a 7 hE adn ]‘ rC , S the >' ob «'ss him? 
from laughter h M hp - £ 5 „ lf she " ou,d refrain 

than ever® “ Fuller lookcd mo ^ puzzled 

blankly. S ‘ ranSe 1 ’ she »«t civilly but most 

vmage 

I looked, and on the village green teas a motor 
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car. Harvey ! Harvey ! The name suddenly rang 
in my memory. Of course I recalled her now. It 
was the name of my American, and here was her car. 

So the girls had struck up an acquaintance, unless- 

But that last reflection was ancient and abandoned 
history. My heart plucked up. 

We walked slowly towards the car, and, sure enough 
the gracious vision who stood in its vicinity advanced 
to meet us with both hands. 

'Why, I was just going to drive right after you 
and hunt you out,' she declared, greeting Perdita 
warmly. ‘How are you, this afternoon, Mr—Mr 
Brabazon?' she asked next, flashing her bright eyes 
on me with a winning smile. 

A muffled choking sound came from the car, and 
we all gave it our attention. It seemed to have run 
over some one, and that a hapless fellow-creature in 
dying convulsions lay beneath those juggernaut 
wheels. Miss Fuller's large eyes opened wider with 
horror. 

'Oh !’ she cried. 

'It's only my new chauffeur I' said Miss Harvey 
sweetly. ‘ He would just try, and I bet him he couldn’t. 

Bet him ! I saw Miss Fuller looked shocked. 

‘What is he doing?' I asked as w r c approached 
the car and the wriggling legs that protruded from 
underneath it. 

' I guess he's doing nothing but swallow dirt. He s 
trying to fix up some screws,' said Miss Harvey calmly, 
putting on her gloves again. 

I glanced at the man who stood by me; here was 
manifestly the real chauffeur, orthodox in his leathern 
jacket. Who then was the tortured victim under 
the car? The chauffeur looked on with a complacent 
grin, and the wrigglings of the legs increased. An 
indeterminate noise worse than before reached us from 
the machinery. 
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‘That’s the second time he’s died,’ I observed. 

Miss Fuller shot an indignant glance at me. 

' What does he say. Inch bold? ’ inquired Miss Harvey. 

Inchbold's grin fell from him. ‘I—I don’t think 
he wanted anything,' he replied in some confusion. 
‘ It was only a sort of exclamation, miss.' 

I'm getting tired of this. Time we got on,’ re¬ 
marked Miss Harvey impatiently. ‘Can't you get 
him out, Inchbold? I guess lie’s no good as a mech¬ 
anician.' 


‘If Inchbold took hold of one leg, and I got Die 
other we might manage it,' I suggested thoughtfully, 
‘particularly if some one. Miss Fuller, say, hammered 
his fingers to make him let go.’ 

‘Oh, how perfectly dreadful 1 ’ cried that lady. 
Miss Harvey laughed. But ere my proposition con id 
be carried into effect, if it had been so intended, the 
legs gave a final squirm, and then wriggled forth, 
disclosing a face all begrimed and greasy, but stili 
unmistakably Eustace’s. I wondered now that 1 
had not recognised those soft-gaitered legs. I 
experienced at once a revulsion of feeling. W hat in 
Heaven's name did this suspect here? 

He recognised me when he got to his feet, threw 
me a perfunctory nod, and turned his gaze straight 
on Miss Harvey. 

’I'd have done it sooner if the oil hadn’t dropped 
g e y c ’\ he »»<*• ‘ Half-a-doUar. wasn’t it?’ 
He held out his hand bluntly, and Miss Harvey full 
of laughter, took a two-shilling piece from her pu.se 
and put it in his palm. I scornfully expected him to 
touch his cap, but he didn’t. 

‘ Knew I could do it,' he said cheerfully, putting 
the com in his pocket. ‘There isn’t much in this car 
business. H’are yer, Brabazon? ’ 

I burned with secret indignation, though this im- 
pertmence was ludicrous. From the contagion of Ids 
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impudent presence I felt I must withdraw the innocent 
ladies. My salutation was civil but distant, and I 
addressed Miss Harvey deliberately in front of him, 
begging her to honour me at the Castle, with the other 
ladies. You will perceive that this had been my 
design all along. 

Miss Harvey smiled graciously. She would love 
to; she had taken a tremendous fancy to the old 
place, and wanted to bring her mamma over, if she 

might. Of course she might. 

We exchanged friendly invitations, and the wretched 
thick-skinned groom listened in a boorish fashion. 
It was at least a direct snub for him. In the e na've 
all mounted Miss Harvey’s car, and sailing oft left 
the groom in the dust of the road, a dirty, smudgy, 
unintelligent-looking object, to whom Miss Harvey 
waved an indulgent farewell. He stood, staring 
after us with a dull, meditative set of his expression- 

That 's a man.’ said I to my companions. ' whom 
I am persistently endeavouring to avoid. He clings 

^ Oh he’s great fun,’ said Miss Harvey, laughing. 
• He’ looks respectable enough, said Perdita 

ki ?He ; s just a treat,’ said Miss Harvey as we hummed 
tin the lane ‘ There’s no man on the other side that 

aajwssrar- s 

"■irSc, had no -a- tor OW 
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horses against it any day, with a bit to spare. And 
then he got fooling about the machinery, and I bet 
him he couldn’t put a screw right that Inchbold was 
busy about; and that was all.' 

I was not anxious to waste time on Mr Eustace, 
and if I had been, my thoughts would have been 
shunted off him by the sight of the burly Cockney 
still promenading in front of the gates. We flashed 
through, and his eyes carefully sorted us as we did 
so. He was still on guard then. 

A shadow of reserve fell on the ladies at tea, except 
on Miss Harvey, who maintained a conversation 
briskly. Perhaps some conventional scruple returned 
I unbidden and unexpectedly to the others, a scruple 
with which the more licensed American was untroubled. 
And this was one reason why I recurred to my original 
device, which, you will remember, was based on a 
story. 


‘And now/ I said in my most preacher like voice, 
'the time has come, my friends, for me to redeem 
my promise. And here begins the story of the thief 
and the spy, which, as you have not heard, I shall 
now proceed to relate.’ 

‘ Story 1' exclaimed Miss Harvey with interest. 
* Why, that's lovely. What’s it all about ?' 

‘Mv mav Hytrin i# at t ke gates/ said 

stared after us.' 

v j . . ---— Harvey. Miss Fuller 

breathed deeply, and drew her chair closer, and Miss 
Forrest s eyes were interrogatively on me. A little 
colour-collecting in her face, she reminded me of an 
interested and innocent child, with excitement hang¬ 
ing over her. I began, and related, with some embroid¬ 
ery of circumstances for the sake of art, the events 
winch had occurred since my arrival at the Castle. 
1 told of the intruder in the picture gallery, of the 
dropped note-book stolen from my room, of the 
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visits of Mr Joyce and Mr Naylor, and of the spies 
I had found surrounding the Castle. ‘You saw 
that man at the gates?' 1 concluded. 'He is one of 
them.' 

I confess that, if it had not been for the embellish¬ 
ments of my art, the story would have sounded a 
little tame, and fallen a Little flat. For, after all, 
there was not much that had happened, and it was 
rather in the atmosphere that I smelled a mystery 
than in actual facts. But in my narrative I led my 
sympathetic audience skilfully up to the strong-room, 
and directed their fascinated attention to the plate 
and jewels. Miss Harvey emitted from her pretty 
lips what was almost a whistle. 

‘This is stirring,' she commented. ‘You are having 
a live time.’ And then she looked at Perdita. ‘ And 
you suspected her?' she inquired. 

I hung my head. ‘Temporarily blinded by the 
glare of suspicion I blundered,’ I said. ‘ Please have 
some more tea.' 

‘And where did you think I came in?' demanded 
the ruthless lady, with shining eyes. 

• i regret to say I took you for a confederate, I 
said with what firmness I could. 

‘ Oh I’ Miss Harvey's handsome face was rosy 
bright. ‘I should just love to be in something ex¬ 
citing like that,' she declared unscrupulously. 

‘Have you any theory, Mr Brabazon? asked I er- 

l‘shook my head sadly. ‘None whatever. The 
facts are more or less plain. Burglarious attempts 
have been made on the house, with (I assume) the 
jewels in view. And it would seem as if the gang 
arc watching the Castle. That s all I know. ^ 

‘ But surely you will get the police in, panted 

Miss Fuller. . <r> 

‘ There's no doubt I ought to, I answered. But 
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after all why should I? Let Sir Gilbert look after 
his own property.’ 

The three girls exchanged glances, but i could not 
determine what thus passed between them. Put 
they seemed to signal in this way to each other as 
only girls can. 

'And then—I forgot—there is the artist,’ I went 
on. 

‘ The artist I ’ the\ ■ echoed. 

‘Yes, he’s upstairs in the gallery, painting. What 
does he want there?' 

‘You said he was painting,' remarked Mi,.s l ull- r. 

Yes; but why do they all go to the gallery?* I 
demanded. 

yt 1 f hink your suspicions are unreasonable, 

air Krabazon, said the ladv severely. 

;Well, there’s Eustace,’ I said desperately. 

Eustace?' 3 

‘ The man under the car,' I explained. 

.v What's he got to do with it?' asked Miss Ilarvcy 

burglar l ' rdy d ° n * SUSpect that nice man of being a 

‘ I shouldn’t wonder.' I said moodily. 

Mip Forrest and Miss Fuller surveyed me with 

wond enn *, eyes; I think my gloom was impressing 

hem a gam s ‘ their.will. Miss Harvey rose, ind was 
the first to speak as she rose 

ef*- Le J. US T SCe this artist - Do you say he was un- 
stairs? I assented. She picked up the eves of the 

for* The d n oor Slm i fo n nr S ^ ^7 madc a movement 

, 1 foll °wed f feeling somehow that I 

Thty were fike rC Mi's H 1 W “ S im ' ,ote, “ to control 

rolled over me up‘the^ST S W iTm.^ Tlw! ¥ 

Hmidly brought up P the reaf while MHs Harley "fep 
m * he llke a con queror. ^y swept 

Mr Peter Toosey was painting. He was clad in 
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dingy velveteens, smudged with the refuse of his 
palette, and he was painting as if for dear life. Miss 
Harvey greeted him with that gracious ease which 
never invites a liberty. 

‘ What a lovely Gainsborough I' she exclaimed. 

Mr Toosey looked uneasily over his shoulder at her, 
and his terrified gaze shifted from girl to girl. 

' It—it is a Reynolds,' he said with timid truthful¬ 
ness. 

Miss Fuller elevated her nose and sniffed; Miss 
Forrest sniffed; and Miss Harvey turned round and 
sniffed in my face. 

' I beg your pardon/ I said, and then I too 
sniffed. 

Mr Toosey painted harder than ever, laying on his 
colours furiously, as if he were working against time. 

In his agitation he painted out Lady Claire's nose, as 
if he feared she too would sniff. 

The smell grew stronger. ' Chimneys 1' ventured 
Miss Fuller. 

‘ No, clothes !' said Miss Harvey. 

Suddenly Mr Peter Toosey leaped from his stcol 
with a little yell, and set his hand to his side. A 
stream of smoke was issuing from his pocket. From 
my place in the rearguard I hurried to his assistance, 
and between us we put out the conflagration. 

‘I feel/ said Mr Toosey, breathing hard, as he 
shook his fragmentary pocket, ‘ I feel I owe you an 
apology. I took the liberty of smoking/ 

‘If Sir Gilbert Norroy does not object, it is not 
my place to do so/ I remarked. . 

He eyed me distrustfully, and the ladies, obviously . 
in some indignation, vied with one another in com¬ 
forting him. I strolled away, as if the affair were 
none of mine. Indeed it turned out that it wasn t; ' 
for before I had examined more than three pictures 
casually the party passed me on its way downstairs. 
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' Mr Toosey is going to have tea with us/ explained 
Miss Harvey. 

They had already had tea, and it was my tea, and 
more or less my house, but I had abdicated. Appre¬ 
hensively Mr Toosey left the gallery under cover of 
the ladies. It was, as I have indicated, their affair, 
and consequently I did not inflict my presence on 
them for some lime. When I did so Mr Toosey 
was obviously enjoying himself, though he shifted 
about like an uncomfortable schoolboy when I 
entered. He had a large piece of cake in his hand, 
which he ate with some noise, and balanced in the 
other was a drunken cup of tea. So far as I could 
make out he was explaining why life would be 
better for all of us if we lived in caves and wore 
little or nothing. Neither Miss Harvey, nor 
Perdita, nor even Miss Fuller, turned a hair; they 
hung on his silly words as if he had been a musical 
prodigy. 

‘In Touraine,’ said Mr Toosey, with an uneasy 
eye on me, * there are wonderful caverns which could 
be taken possession of for summer holidays, you 
know. They could be rented for a few francs, and 
the Cave Cure could be tried. You see,' he went on, 
forgetting me, and warming to his subject with a 
kindling eye, ‘how it would revolutionise all our 
holiday system. Mud cures, sun cures, grape cures, 
water cures, and the slap cure would all give way to 
the Cave Cure/ 

‘ What's the slap cure? ' asked Perdita curiously. 

‘ I believe^ it prevails in Bohemia,' said Mr Toosey 
twinkling. ‘And all the summer papers then would 
advertise—‘‘Cave to let—owner being obliged to seek 
closer quarters,” or “Try our Caves for Air and 
Darkness,” or some such auctioneer's jimmy. And 
you could have them labelled Carlton or Ritz or 
Delraonico’s, you know. And whenever a rabbit 
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came by you would scurry into your burrow like 
winking.' 

What had come to Mr Peter Toosey ? his tongue 
wagged on. I wondered if they had put anything in 
his tea. He entertained a rapt audience. And in the 
middle of it ail Mrs Jackman arrived with a pressing 
request that I should speak with her. We retired to 
the hall, where I found she wished to know if the ladies 
were stopping to dinner. I looked at my watch and 
discovered it to be late, though the serene light of 
the May evening had not warned us. 

I told her ' no,’ and saw from her communicative 
eye that she would like to have said more. But 
instead she left the Ladies and got upon the uninterest¬ 
ing topic of soups, being anxious to know if I had 
liked my last soup, and if she should repeat it on 
another occasion. It was all very trivial and irritat¬ 
ing, for I experienced a strong desire to get back 
to the room to hear Mr Toosey. And so I cut her 
short, and was re-entering when a pretty idea came 
into my head. 

I went out into the garden and sought the western 
wall in the neighbourhood of my own bedroom, on 
which grew a straggling Marlchal Ntel rose. That 
glorious rose is invariably the earliest of its kind, 
and in Devon comes particularly rathe. I culled 
three choice opening buds in various stages, and 
turned away to go back. As I withdrew from the shel¬ 
ter of the wall I had a glimpse of a figure stealing by 
the back of the Castle towards those rear parts which 
contain the kitchen apartments, and even in the 
declining light I knew it was Eustace. 

The apparition angered me. The fellow had mani¬ 
festly followed us. What did he there, trespassing 
on my privacy? It was like his vulgar impudence 
to press himself on company which had shown him 
he was not wanted. But stay 1 Was it only idle 
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assurance that had brought him to the Castle, or was 
he come for another and a baser motive? He had 
vanished among the shrubberies at the back, and I 
did not doubt that he was on his way to the gates 
where his friend the Cockney was probably on guard’ 
What the devil did it all signify? S 

I entered the house in a puzzled and angry temper 
and was greeted by three excited voices. 

‘Why didn’t you tell us about the ghost?’ 

I he ghost,’ I echoed. I had quite forgotten the 
estate agent s ghost. 

. Yff: 1 °°sey has been telling us about the ghost 

said Miss Harvey. 'Oh. I should love a ghost.' & ' 

Indeed ! I said coldly, wheeling a deadly 
on the hapless artist, y 

‘Mrs—Mrs Jackman told me about it.’ he 
lamely. Mrs Jackman’s tongue was a nuisance. 

said lighTly ' S a,WayS a 6host ' >' ou k now/ I 

' It'° h the U ghosr' Pl ' llnS everythin 6.’ said Miss Fuller. 

She looked delightfully scared and awed. 

It must be the ghost,’ said Perdita. 

It is the ghost/ said Miss Harvey 
I sat down ' Yes/ said I, 4 1 am disposed to aeree 

that * Y ? Ur ar ^ ments are convincing. And 
fhat being s° I propose that we have a ghost hunt ’ 

Ghost hunt I* exclaimed Perdita. K 
li* eS ’ tkat we kee P watch together all nieht in the 

gallery and see what happens ’ 6 tne 

hands.' V ““ Miss Harvey ' d»PPi»g Per 

on^rto F do C thlT k s C he d sa!d° US - d ° n t thi " k ™ 

I looked at Perdita. 

cheerfully‘° ^ g ° ing '' She Said ' ™"S 
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It was the signal. My guests rose; but at the door 
Miss Harvey whispered into my ear:— 

‘ He's a most delightful character, Mr Toosey. 
Don't you go off with any fancies about him. I 
believe he’s a genius. I'm going to get papa to buy 
some of his pictures.' 

The evening fell as they went, with Mr Toosey 
between two girls in the rear of the car. Jackman 
was laying my dinner when I went in. 

‘Jackman, have you seen anyone hanging about?’ 
I asked. 

‘No, sir,’ he said, staring, and after a pause went 
on with his task. His attitude seemed to ask an 
explanation. 

‘ I saw a man skulking about the shrubberies behind,' 
I said. 

‘No, sir? Indeed, sir?' said Jackman. 

* And what is more, I recognised him,’ I said. 

The fork dropped with a clatter on the table from 
Jackman’s hand. 

‘ Indeed, sir,' he said, showing confusion at his 
awkwardness. 

‘Yes,’ I mused, 'and I will be damned, Jackman, 
if I won’t see it through,' I said. 

‘ Yes, sir/ said Jackman, now himself again. 

And in the diversion I had forgotten the roses I 
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CHAPTER VI 

TO BE SUNG ON THE WATERS 

I came to the conclusion that my charmine visitor* 

dadon^vitfTh Mr , PCtPr lie^had^no'asso- 

elation with the unknown conspirators Thev hnd 

rthot sex 1 " whfl,. V T dlCt W !‘, h ^ ■’nstSSi Jd^i"on 

next * V fbw^day s*™s t a tmg'^ h^a t i S *G "1 b ° ^ d " rin Sthl 

srai 

wiSi Pa Z Tooserii Te e rT* ° n **"»* 

in his combination of fhildjjh T/ S 1I \ terested 
knowledge cniidish naivctk and weird 

sup n po^ OS t e h d 7^ h a ad ,o b t r n Fo^» th f 1 ^ 

more of my janitor at the rr a +I ° tlun § I saw no 

the other environing sentinL vis?blc""Th* ” y S ‘ g " S ° f 
seemed to have collaDsed MVw i V ^^'^P^cy 

fU “ Sprmg blo “°™ -0 rich \7Eh 6 ^ Tp^hing 
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summer; and I haunted the inlet and the sea. I 
became very friendly with my boating man, Hawes, 
and enjoyed many an excursion with him. And on 
several occasions I met the ladies who were lodging 
at Mrs Lane's. 

It was quite clear now that Miss Harvey had struck 
up a friendship with the others, for I saw her motor 
car pretty constantly in the village, and on more than 
one occasion the ladies were in company. I had some 
reluctance in pressing myself upon them, as I observed 
with chagrin a tendency on their part to draw' off. 
Perhaps I was wrong in this interpretation of what 
may have been only pretty modest conduct, but I 
i »rmped easily to that conclusion. I must, however, 
except Miss Harvey from this statement. Her atti¬ 
tude underwent no visible alteration; she was as 
frank and friendly, as practical and as candid as 
ever No self-consciousness checked her most im¬ 
pulsive or considered actions; and in gratitude I will 
confess that it was mainly due to her good 
that I fixed up the boating excursion to which 1 


The estuary, throughout its length a broad creek 
of humming water, widens considerably at Southing¬ 
ton and an arm of the inlet penetrates the opposite 
shore as far as the little village of Banng. It was 
designed that our party of picnickers should VKit 
this village, and eat lunch somewhere in the cool 
shadows of the wooded shores encompassing it. Miss 
Harvey S had come from Two Bridges for the day her 
mother having been obliged to go to London on some 
business. Like most young ladies of her country 
whom I have met, she had her mother well in hand. 
But she was very kind to her and announced her 

intention of bringing her over to /“I***J5f t ^T far 
Lto^ressTbope that‘both ladies would honour 
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me at dinner as soon as was practicable. I gave 
this invitation not only on account of my r-dmiiation 
of Miss Harvey, but also out of deep cunning, as you 
ehail see. On the day of the picnic which heralded 
in the flaming month of June I recalled my lost roses, 
and I made up three elegant nosegays, equipped with 
which I descended to the village. Hie morning was 
full of cool flowing airs, and 1 drew deep of the sea 
with every breath. 

As we made our departure from our point of assem¬ 
blage, Mrs Lane’s cottage, I was conscious of Eustace 
leaning over his rustic gate across tiie green, and 
watching us with interest. I think none of the others 
noticed him, for we passed down to the landing-stag. 
w a pleasant chatter of excitement. Here I offered 

°I rOSeS ’ was rewarded by cordial 
exhibitions of gratitude. Miss Fuller, wh6 wore a 

v gh K n ^ kbai \ d / put hers in the cleft of her 
brooch there; Miss Harvey set hers in what I believe 

£ ber cordage, and Pcrdita inserted hers 

belt. I was a little disappointed by this 
distribution but I will admit it had a certain pro- 

S^ter Thi aSt ,f USSeSted differentiation 1 ^ of 
ct^racter. They say all women are alike; but there 

liked t l " 1 ? assa1 jJf chasms between these three. I 

tx » !l \ r Cy that> tllol '" h the disparity 

01 sex yawned between us, Perdita and T 

a^ C { ^new th r^ C JP* looked romantical; 

ana 1 knew I was profoundly so. Was not 

toThe fact? “ y th ° Ught at that witness 

the^saLI “and 6 thf SPaC " ° f the «‘>*arv I raised 
„ 7™' * nd the sea winds swept into it 
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Perdita, but under the boom I could see the 
lemon-gold of the Marechal Niel in her waistband. 
I put the tiller up and we bounded over the bolt 
heads of a freshening water, and cantered up the 
estuary. 

‘I don't wonder/ observed Miss Harvey, 'that all 
your sea captains came from this little county/ 

“Yours/ I corrected. 

‘ I said yours/ she replied, appropriating a familiar 
joke. 

1 Then ours/ I amended. ‘ Haven't you any affinity, 
and do you not claim kinship with Drake and Raleigh 
and gallant Sir Richard Grenville?' 

‘Oh, we’ll have Sir Richard/ said Miss Harvey 
enthusiastically, ‘who feared neither Don nor devil. 
But I believe he was just a pirate, you know.'// 

‘Dover is the shire of the sea rovers/ I said, ‘and 
pirates and plunderers have always been the pioneers 
of civilisation.' 

‘ Oh, Mr Brabazon ! ’ exclaimed Miss Fuller re¬ 
proachfully. ‘That's an awful ideal I don't think 
any movement can prosper which is founded on 
violence and wrong.’ 

' Sweet dreamland faces 1 ’ I ejaculated under my 
breath, but aloud I acquiesced. ' Ah, history is 
strewn with the bones of instances, isn’t it?' I said. 
‘What is life unless we perish for ideals? I'm pre¬ 
pared to do so on the shortest notice/ 

‘I am just chokeful of ideals, I believe/ remarked 
Miss Harvey thoughtfully. And here my Perdita 
joined in. She had little undiscovered tracts in her 
nature that delighted me when I got a peep at them. 
She was capable, I had already noticed, of quaint 
breaches of her demure reticence, of sallies of audacity 
such as all romantic imaginations must make at 
times, if they are not to be for ever ridden on the 
curb. 
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'You are both sneering,' she said. 'I will not hear 
one word against ideais; it is only through them that 
life is worth living/ 

‘Precisely what I say/ I declared. 

dear * and idealism means romance/ said 
Miss Fuller eagerly. 

‘And romance/ I continued, 'means lo-' 

, r> Ml ? s Harvey interrupted with a clear peal of laughter 

Business, of course,; she said. 'There's no romance 
like that of business. 

‘Thank you so much/ I said gratefully. ‘You 
iksm S * Ved me fr0m sentiment ' and 1 hate sentiment- 

dija D s°erfou U sly hink 11,5 ^ tUn * ? ' “ ked P "‘ 

* e Same t hin f in excess ,* I answered. 'I’m 
told that women s skirts are the better for some 

arrangement which will keep them clear of the body 
—wires or elastics—is it. Miss Harvey?' V 

«T^if ray » d w n t me * 1 am q uite ignorant of such 
matters, she said innocently. 

the^rinoli^ 6 1 • C ° ntriVanCe driVen t0 excess Produces 

t ‘? he wasn’t so bad: I’ve seen early Vic- 

H^ey “ reaUy bcautiful m Paris,’ sard Miss 

2 “e & 

And VO - IUme and cer tainly I^d X8“ y 6 

5s % s 1 
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The water made a plaintive accompaniment to 
the words and the melody, as her wonderful voice 
rolled through the first verse. 

'Mitten ira Schimmer dcr Spiegeln den Wellen 
Gleitet wie Schwine der wankende Kahn.' 


‘ Please go on I ’ I implored, as she paused at the 
end of the stanza. I put the boat about, and she 
came up slowly into the wind, lapping on the tide. 
The sail rattled and slatted, and underneath the boom 
I could descry the roses in Perdita's belt; but her-face 
was hidden. 

'Morgen entschwindct mit schimmernden Flugel 
Wieder wie gestern und Heute die Zeit.' 


Yes let us keep our to-days, and all times may 
vanish. We live, if you come to think of it, exactly 
between yesterday and to-morrow, between, that is, 
prospect and retrospect, and to a healthy man the 
present should be everything. Xpsterday I knew 

not Norroy Castle, and to-morrow- No, ran 

my thoughts, I cannot give up to-morrow 

The singer stopped, and then—I do not know how 
it happened. I was not looking at her, but under the 
Bail at mv roses in a belt. Honestly I do not think 
it was my fault, for she had shifted her seat unwisely. 
But the bare facts are that the sail cracked like a whip, 
the boom kicked, and struck Miss Harvey as she rose 
throwing her across the side of the boat. She hung 
there half over the water from her supple hips upwards 
and Miss Fuller cried out in terror The ribbons of 
her hat were deep in the fume of the sea. If! it had 
been an affair of the boat merely, I could have amended 
it with the tiller, but she had lost her balance, and 
her feet rose even as I took in the scene and its danger. 
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I left the tiller to take care of itself, seized her feet 
with one hand, anti leaning over drew at her arms 
simultaneously with the other. To this day I do not 

k , no '. v t *; h y, we dld not capsize. I think, the tiller 
a jit. the boat swung about on the other tack swiftly 
and strongly, and so saved the situation. At any 
rate Miss Harvey came inside again with a little rush 
and floored me in the bottom of the boat ‘ ’ 

Her face was destitute of colour as I extricated 

hCT ’ and hcl *' cd ,lcr into ,lie seat near 
me, getting a grip once of the wild tiller. Then she 

snuled wanly at me. ‘ How strong and how clever I' 

. As 6 , one down before her attack I do not 

ST', h “‘ , ?T IVCd b V‘ 1 made Profuse apol . 
Se Us honest ' W "° bad b “" at But 

‘No; I got up. I shouldn't have/ 

She shook her head weakly. Miss Fuller was as 
pale as she, and more agitated It was Por/lifi \ 

yz th y i rr u fl tskS°- u ^T^ k 'i emotions - ‘ 

sistemiy andUo Siy thatT'had "or^'aTabhout 

with N r 

And as we sailed back iA the ] '" f° Ur . part y- 

Vcn ‘ t0 h « satisfaction in a deep si|h ” She gaVe 

this T - he she U said™ • I 6 d a 0 n n °| h " just s ° P«fect day as 

B - a O b V°"kM' ha " e .vou. r bu P t r th e e n d e ay, Mr 
have you too, but I agTee wdtlf ^ouTthe* 
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charm, not the human tenants under the canopy. 
Do you love spring or summer best? ' 

‘ The charm of your summer/ said Miss Harvey, 
ignoring the question, ‘ is that there is so little of it 
and what there is is good. If we had Old World 
parks like yours, see how our sun would set over 
them ! Oh, I do envy you your Castle, Mr Brabazon. 
‘Sir Gilbert Norroy, you mean,' I corrected. 

‘Well, it’s yours for a season/ she said smiling, 
and the’ three girls exchanged glances. 

I quoted :— 

You are mine for a season. 

But I am yours till the end.’ 


We bumped gently into the landing-stage, and 
Miss Harvey's agile restless mind soared elsewhere 
‘I'm going to pay a visit, she declared. Ever 
since I heard of your suspicions of that poor man I 

made up my mind to prove you wrong. 

‘I have no suspicions,' I told her. I am livin 0 
in a fairy tale. No prince in a fairy tale ever suspects 
any one, and he always inames the right princess, 

nr else there'd be no story/ 

‘Is that so?' she asked. ‘I thought it was going 

wrong that made the story. I don t like novels 
in which the path of true love runs smooth. 

‘What is true love?’ I asked dramatically. 

My Perdita and Miss Fuller were helping Hawes 

^You^know a good deal more than you say/ flung 
Mii Slrvel as she set out briskly up the dope 
by h^S We walked up to the village, and Miss 


Perdita 


‘ I think sne s - 

and added: ‘ She's wonderful. 
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‘Her energy is calculated to shock and shame any 
self-respecting Briton/ I declared. 

We halted by Mrs Lane's cottage gate, and Per- 
dita with a gracious nod fled under the arch of rose* 
and up the pathway. Miss Fuller lingered. 

Wherever has she gone?' she asked, referring to 
Miss Harvey. The chauffeur was visible, wandering 
idly before the inn, with a pipe in his mouth. There¬ 
fore she had not gone to prepare for her homeward 
journey. 

I shook my head : my gaze went past Miss Fuller 
up the stone pathway to a blank door. 

‘Won't you—won't you come in and have tea?* 
asked Miss Fuller, hesitantly. 

I suppose I had forced this hospitality. She remem¬ 
bered no doubt that I had been host to their party 
and expected something in return. I accepted with 
alacrity and we went up the garden together. Miss 

Te & et to sh °wing signs of uneasiness 
and abstraction which suggested repentance of her 


But why, I asked myself, should I be debarred 
from their quarters? I was fairly agreeable, and no 
more stupid than any other man, and I could vouch 
for my respectability. I could not think it was con¬ 
ventional pnidery in Perdita at least. I was resolved 
to enter, and I did, a little in the wake of my hostess 

mtle h ^Sic C ^t e H me by a few , stcps into ‘h®crowded 
l™ rJ g r00,n ' and ere 1 sh owed round 

Isabel, don’t you think really it was a little bare¬ 
faced, especially after what she said about_’ 

in Manlier ^ Gilbert ^oke 

back^il/ 110 ™ 1 n ° W Sa "’ “ the window - d ‘«» 
•Oh, would you like tea? 1 she said precipitately. 
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‘I don’t know about Sir Gilbert. Mr Brabazon 
would,’ I answered lightly. 

The two girls bustled about their hospitable offices, 
leaving me to wonder. What was barefaced, and 
who was she? Perhaps it was Mrs Lane, who had 
been at the sugar. But no. It must be Miss Harvey. 
What then had that charming lady to do with any¬ 
thing barefaced? I gave it up and drank my tea, 
and talked small talk. In the clear light Perdita 
was tender and vivid to look on. She reclined in an 
old-fashioned rocking-chair, and we discussed the 
evening, the weather, and the scenery, all valuable 
subjects when you are dragging for an anchorage 
From scenery we got upon the Castic, and I spoke ot 
Sir Gilbert. I can laugh as I remember how I spoke 
of Sir Gilbert. I gave my opinion of him frankly, 
while the two girls eyed me with interest and un¬ 
affected attention. Sir Gilbert, I conceived, was 
something of a ne’er-do-well, and probably rackety 

into the bargain. 

‘Do you know him?' inquired Perdita abruptly. 

I confessed that I did not, but I had plenty of 
evidence against him. He must be a man of no 
taste, seeing he had neglected so picturesque a property 

‘Perhaps he didn't know it was so nice, suggested 

pointed out that he had been there as a boy, and 
that isnorantia legis non excusat. 

* ‘Perhaps/ remarked Miss Fuller, ‘he has reasons 
Reason’s ^"iMs^fpations are the reasons of youth,’ 

' . S You W are very' hard on hint,’ she said without 
seeming to mind. ' But perhaps you know best 

■No; I have theories,’' 1 explained. I fit and 
brood in my lonely rooms, and try to materialise 
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this landlord of mine. I think of lots of things in 
my solitude. Solitude is good for the brain, but 1 
think it’s bad for the morals. I feel I'm going down¬ 
hill.' 

‘ Please don’t dissipate like Sir Gilbert,' said Perdifa 
with a smile that flashed out. 

‘Very well, I won’t.' I promised. ’But if my soli¬ 
tude was not so prolonged and profound I should 
find it easier—if I had visitors oftener, for example.' 

Perdita took no heed of this broad hint, but Miss 
ruller cast what I took to be an inquiring glance at 
her. She rose. 

There is Miss Harvey,’ she said, gazing through 
the window, and she s with—whv, it’s Mr Eustace *’ 
I looked over her shoulder and saw the pair pass. 
They crossed the gTeen from the direction of the inn 
and went boldly towards Eustace's lodgings. They 
entered unashamedly and in naked daylight. 

Perdita's eyes fell on me, her lips trembling with 
a little unexpressed smile. I have told you of her 
audacious sallies; here was one. Her face invited 
me, if I could interpret it so far, to enjoy a point of 
humour with her. It was no use in the world anneal 

trfed° Ph ^ Ull<!r ' and l S °,a ‘t® notion that she never 
T 1 he!,eye we should both have laughed out 

alone together. As it was our humours 
Sme?her V ‘"at Wen ‘ by ' Perdita Purely -- 

cup'befor^furn'^t.^ 1 ^ °"® ™ 

■ ' 1 ? S a 00d S e long/ said M 'ss Fuller in dismay 
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' Good-bye/ she said, as she shook hands, and 
there was even a mischievous look appearing with 
the dimple in her cheeks. 'I wouldn’t be so hard 
on Sir Gilbert. He may be only a frivoller.' 

‘ I won’t/ I said, oblivious to all but her beauty 
and its proximity to me. 

The chauffeur was still lounging before the inn as 
1 went by; and when I reached the gates of my domain 
there was the large Cockney back again. 

‘Why, my friend/ I stopped to say gaily, out of 
a full heart, ‘ this is like old times. ^ I wish I’d known. 
I’d have sent a carriage for you/ 

He stared, his mouth open in surprise; and then, 
as one suspecting himself the victim of a practical 
joke which he does not understand, retorted surlily 
' Come off it 1 If you do own the Castle, you don t 

the road, mister.’ . , _ • a 

‘ I'll ask the cook to send out sandwiches, I said, 
paying no heed. He was a genuine Cockney, with 
the Cockney's genuine spirit, and he changed sharply, 


and with humour. _ , , . 

‘I'll take sherry with 'em, governor, thanks, he 

said, and as I walked on called after me, ' and a fiver for 
keb fares, as I’ve left me purse on the kitchen P'anner 
His mocking laughter followed me and I left him 
restored to good humour by his sally. I was not 
even giving him a thought, or the plot, or the burglar, 

or any indiflerent matters of that kind. 

No spring was ripening to summer m the country- 
side- and spring was blossoming to summer in my 
Of S it was folly, but all delight is folly. 

and to be midsummer-mad is the supreme deUgbt- 
That dream of mine, drawn from vasty deeps of mind 

and memory and consciousness, was “ 

a beautiful face, in a soft colouring, m bronze-brown 

hair, in eyes as vivid as heaven. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE AT.ARM 

Two days later, just after lunch, 1 was informed by 
Jackman that Mr Peter Toosey would like to speak 
to me. He entered with several symptoms of em¬ 
barrassment, one of which consisted of sitting on 
my hat, which of course, ought not to have been 
where it was. But he at last found a vent for his voice. 
. , • u u 1 car ? , su §S est an explanation of the events 
wbl . c , h h t Ve tr ? u , bled y° u - M r Brabazon,' he said. 

My dear sir,’ said I, at once arrested, 'if you can 
you have my eternal gratitude.’ > ' 

‘ Let us take it logically.' said Mr Toosey, gaining 
confidence, and spreading out a colour-stained bunch 
of fingers One, the presence of an outsider rambling 

snm U HV th -° by ni S ht * disclos es that there if 

s omething in the Castle which some one wants.' 

That I wiU not dispute.' I said dryly. 

Next, said Mr Toosey, ticking off a finger ‘The 

existence of spies, demonstrated by you by sundry 

“o'rSn th ^ Castle is watched night and day/ 

granted! I again assented. y 

U 1S then obviou V proceeded Mr Toosey 'that 

S ° mething ° F S °™ one 

; Let us suppose that,' I agreed, 
vj* treasure? The treasure won’t walk out of 
out ** “ therefor e a man, with or with- 

object - ref ° re “ the is thc 

obvTou a sI y “.- qUit ° plaUSib ' e/ 1 said - 'And it 
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‘No, not you/ he asserted confidently. 

‘ Nor Mr or Mrs Jackman,' I went on. 

' Certainly not/ agreed Mr Toosey. 

‘ Well, then, there’s yourself,' I suggested. 

Mr Toosey was thrown into confusion. ^ ' I aon t 
trunk that I am of any interest to the gang,’ he stam¬ 
mered. ‘I will admit I hadn't thought of myself. 

I thought of some one else.' 

‘In the name of fortune whom?' I asked. 

Mr Toosey lowered his voice. ‘Some one con¬ 
cealed in the Castle,' he said. 

‘ But—' I began, staggered. 

‘What/ suggested Peter Toosey, now alive with 
his idea, ‘what if one of the gang is already hiding 
in the Castle, seeking refuge from the friends he has 

be i ra p y o^d ? ered it. ‘Probably a member of a secret 
Russian society who has broken his vows proceeded 
ST Toosey, winning, ‘and with a pack of blood- 
thirsty wretches on his trail ! 

‘It’s an exciting idea,' I said. 

‘Or ruffianly members of the Camorra! said 
Mr Toosey, following up his advantage. Or even 

Fe -H a vou are right, 1 I said, 'I will lodge a complaint 
with Uie Russian Embassy, with the Urdian Govcrn 
ment, and the Head Centre in New York. We must 

^ Of‘course mine is only -^a, 1 .said he modcMiy 
go « UtUe leisure. If we cou.d 

“K/SnT/; of sat.sfaction.^ronaising^to 

ST I wi^ni^odlVshoA of a dinner party 
L“by h assfs/ me ‘more 
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nearly to balance the excessive numbers of the other 
sex. I was pleased with my inspiration as I penned 
my invitation to Mrs Harvey and her daughter at 
Two Bridges, and to Miss Fuller and Miss Forrest 
at Southington. I secured Mr Toosey as a guest 
ere he left that day. 

I had not, I confess, anticipated the downfall of 
my extreme hopes; and the Southington reply came 
like a blow in the face. Miss Forrest and Miss Fuller 
much regretted. . . . Now why? 

Oh, well, I threw sentiment to the winds and gave 
way to my irritation. At least Miss Harvey was 
coming, and bringing her mother, who 'looks for 
ward to seeing your ancient Castle.’ And Mr Toosev 
would serve for Mrs Harvey. Mrs Jackman, alt 
agog with excitement at this unwonted festivity 
was doing her utmost. 1 rather fancied that Mr 
ioosey had something to communicate to me on 
the afternoon of the day, but fearing he had further 
developed his ideas I dodged him, made a bolt for 
it, and stayed out on the water till rather late. When 

returned I had just time to dress and get down to 

la 5 i(? T1Vring gUeSts * ^ ^ brou ght the American 


with^a ^. arvey ' vas ., a woman of comfortable body, 

SheVolfiift^ S ? lU ' V- a C d a Nvrink1 ^. capable face. 

^ ^ ^ he hved aJcrtl y and briskly, vet let 

S zpvz irsrssLs, sM 

ir 
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to assume such weird colours that I hastened to 
vene. I do not know that it was necessary, for Mrs 
Harvey was sprightly with laughter, and her daughter 

listened without manifest distress. 4 

•Mamma,' she said abruptly across the table, we 

must go to Paris this fall.’ . 

Very well, my dear,’ said Mrs Harvey obediently. 
I dare say your papa can do without us till Christmas. 
I suppose you will spend Christmas here. Sir Gilbert. 

she inquired, turning to me. 

‘ If I were Sir Gilbert I certainly would, said 1. 

‘Of course it's my mistake,' she said, smiling. 

' I should just love to spend a Christmas in an ola- 
world place like this,' remarked Miss Harvey. 

Mr Toosey, feeling he had had his day, was mah g 

up for lo:,t time with the courses. 

After dinner I conducted my guests through such 
portions of the Castle as were available, and tl.cy 
enjoyed the excursion all the more that Jackman and 
I were obliged to carry long brass candlesticks. 

‘Say, we should have all this lighted with elec- 

triritv ’ observed Mrs Harvey. 

We Were then in the picture gallery, andtherewas 
considerable excuse for her remark ‘nasmuch as w 
were striving in vain to make out the features ot 

L "shc C sa7ovely woman.’ said Mrs Hars-ey admiringly. 
Mr Toosey had passed us, explaining to Miss Harvey 

at her earnest request how he painted r :i ber t?’ 

1 Then she was your great-grandmother. Sir Gilbert. 

“Slfe kernel' to me rather muddle-headed, but I 

she gave‘me but I couldn’t 

fat >?mn y S meting, .’This 

she went on appraisingly, but Mr Brabazon?' 
better for improvement, wouldn t it, Mr Brabazon. 
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To my ears there was a perceptible emphasis of my 

name, by which I thought she was impressing it on 
herself. & 

‘ I should say a few thousand pounds would help 
it much, I said. ‘ It's been neglected since the present 
owner got it. I gather he has no money.' 

But i( he were to marry well, that would easily be 
altered, said Mrs Harvey, and again I caught her 
significant smile. 

No doubt,’ said I indifferently. 

‘That's the way, I. think, the world keeps its bal¬ 
ance, observed Mrs Harvey. 'It levels up that wav.' 

whiVh SUPP ° Se ^ S *°' 1 1 assented ' following her notion, 
which seemed to have an idea in it. 'Stable equi- 

forces^ 1S beSt ach,evcd as a resultant of divergent 

; I beg your pardon,' said Mrs Harvey. 

'Wei? r ? turncd - I was thinking aloud.' 

ii . , . * , thinking s going to help you any tzo on 

"wT* Said she goo d -naturedly. 1 3 >' 6 ° n 

g u a /V ec l u *Poise by constant adjustments 
We should wobble over without them.’ 

niv -, io ° kcd P uzzled - ‘I'm thinking aloud' I 
plained again. 'No doubt if Sir Gilbert wire wIS 

will'b™ " 0t C ° me d ° Wn with a crash - Perhaps he 
It all depends on him,’ observed Mrs I f-n-,.,,,, 

S 8 tha e t sh A e nd at -oment U flXd^r^; 

S-wH'’-"r™ i n d5 
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sprung up and around me and them. How long I 
was silent I do not know, but thoughts are instant, 
and it may have been but a minute or two. I was 
roused from my reverie not by Mrs Harvey, but by 
Mrs Jackman's voice. 

‘ Please, sir, a lady wishes to see you on urgent busi¬ 
ness.' 

I stared. 

‘What?’ I said. 

‘Miss Forrest, sir.' She paused, her eyes ardent 
with some emotion. In wonder and anxiety I turned 
away, with an apology to my companion, and followed 
Mrs Jackman down the stairs. In the hall was Per- 
dita, in evening dress, a fleecy wrap hanging from 


her shoulder. * . , 

‘You have come after all,' I said, going forward 

with my two hands outstretched. ‘Oh, how unkind 
of you to come so late, and how kind to come 

at all 1 ’ . 

‘Mr Brabazon,' she began mpetuousiy, paying 

this outbreak no heed. ‘There’s a man about the 

house—two men. I saw them—one came in at the 

gate, and there was another. And he was stealing 

through the shrubbery, and remembering what has 

happened here I thought you ought to know, she 

ended breathlessly, and my sentiment slipped from 

me, as her wrap was slipping from her, saving her 

with white and beautiful arms in the dim light of the 

hall. 

‘Ju^t"now.'^sh^’breathed. 'I've run all the way. 
I don’t think they can be here before me. I dodged 
through the meadow and through the lime avenue 
They went by the shrubberies towards the back M 
the house. I saw them plainly m the moonlight. 

'You brave girl!’ I said, and put a hand on her 
ghoulder. I was just aware that it was resting 
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upon her dress, but upon the supple splendour of her 
arm; and I am sure she was conscious of not hint; 
save the invaders. 

‘They may have resolved to move to-night, think¬ 
ing we are engaged and off guard,’ I said^ ‘ Thanks 
to you we are forewarned. Now, you will let me five 
you a glass of wine?' b 

She declined, but f insisted, and I left her in the 
dining-room under Mrs Jackman’s care while I ran 
upstairs. , gave Jackman the news and drew Toosev 

“ted BUt my aCti01 ' 

pened?"'' Do tell "me/* ' HaS an >' tliing ha P- 

a S I w» e . C K^M h ° 1>eI - ess shut thcm out oi ° ,lr secret. 
wVrnf.M re . qU ' re a “ the avai,able male assistance 

rern C eTdelighted Cr; “ d " 1 t0ld h “ frank, y- S1 ' e 

™ S { a real castl ‘ r * affair,’ she said cheerfully. 

and v?ricm« ag,ne y/C are . bein « besieged by horrible 
and yeious enemies, can’t you. mamma?' 

hf>r i^° o n * H”° W lf r Mrs 1Iarve y was able to stretch 

Her^mfortih'^ bUt *** certainl V looked uneasy, 
anl r b appearance vanished, and she cast 

reassure heT^The TH' S ° that 1 fc,t unstrained to 
a!id Tt 6 L Thc ladles accompanied us downstairs 
aaid Jackman sought weapons in the kitchen I 

nor in\r rC n0t *“er Miss Harvey’s^eart 

5 , leiaita, who had been conferring with 
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her, expressed her intention of coming to point out 
in what direction the burglars had gone. With this 
accession to our attacking force it began almost to 
be safer to venture out than to stay in a dispeopled 
fortress; and I was on the point of inviting Mrs Harvey 
also to join us. But Miss Christobel seized a carving 
knife from the table and walked out into the hall, 
thus giving us the signal for an advance. We opened 

the door, and sallied forth. 

I suppose we might have been considered a recon¬ 
naissance in force; for our object was to locate the 
enemy and measure his strength We went cau¬ 
tiously at first, all the more that the moon had,gone 
in and the garden was steeped in a vague twilight. 
Perdita kept close by me—perhaps it was I who 
kept close by Perdita-and Mr Toosey followed. 

brandishing his Turk's head. Miss Harvey ,?'i^ear' 
man with the murderous weapons brought up the rear. 
We steadily crept along the drive to the avenue where 
the road for tradesmen’s carts deviated from it towards 

the hinder parts of the Castle., . th . 

‘This is where I saw them, said Perdita brcatl 

lesslv ‘They were going oh! so quietly. . 

We diverged through the shrubbery and beat it 
from end to 5 end, but encountered nothing. Then 
in a body we reached the rear of the house Still no 
one was to be found. So we made a circuit of U 
north side, and came out by the , ta t n 6 led rn ° n r ^^ tr t’ 

In^we^watcied him' 

and St [hen fncnle disengaged hself on the still air 

t0 Tt's on® the‘front lawn/ said Miss Harvey, in my 
cars, her carving knife t.ckhng my nbs. There. 

th It re was true. The sound of a falling body, as it 
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seemed, reached us from the front of the house. I 
dashed off at my best speed, with some one at my 
heels, and along the path we raced in pursuit. 

I jumped the gravel path that crossed our track 
and sped on to the lawns to the south. Before me I 
could faintly see a big border, and I swerved to avoid 
it. Immediately afterwards my foot caught in some¬ 
thing, and I tripped, staggered, recovered myself 
and ran on. A wild cry came from behind me, I 
turned half way round in my course to look back, 
but still ran on. The tail of the moon lit up the 
prospect thinly, and I descried in the distance a man 
making off at full speed. The sight stimulated me, 
and 1 increased my pace, stumbled again, and went 
down headlong. Recovering myself stupidly, I felt 
something under my feet and groped for it. It was a 
turn wire rope stretched along the lawn. 

The man had vanished, and I knew it was honeless 
to overtake him. Behind me was a voice 
still crying and I went back. A figure lying on the 
lawn met my eyes, and I stooped. 

‘Are you hurt?’ I asked. 

My foot s tangled,’ said Perdita’s voice. 

1 disengaged her from the wire, put my arms about 

ler With an absurd sense of joy. 

Fvnwi** aid S ^a * 1 thmk h must be Miss Harvey.’ 
x ?? ratl< ? n led us to the second victim. We 

! bed ofTi OWn "i th th u ™P etus of run into 
herloof gently GS ' She ^ in distress ' 1 raised 

Oh ? 1 Hhin' h t e he‘ d V,i be * careful - These horrid thorns ! 
week.’ " * b b ’ e Wear evenin S dresses for a 

‘Damn the wires !■ I said savagely. 

H,Vf dl J a i lim P ed * and Miss Harvey uttered little 

further f news XC 'The t '° nS ’ “ d 1 ^ed about for 

urtner news. There was no sign of Toosey or of 
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Jackman; but a shout came from beyond the rhodo¬ 
dendrons. 

‘ Wait here,’ I said to the girls, and I leapt the barrier 
of wire, and dashed into the lower garden. Almost 
at once I was seized by the legs and thrown heavily 
to the ground, while a long stick was poked into the 
small of my back. 

* Damn you, lie still—lie still, damn you ! I ve 
got you 1' yelled a voice which I recognised as Mr 

Toosey's. . 

'Hold up, you fool I’ I cried angrily, as 1 felt a 

feather broom sweep up my hair. ‘Hold up, you 

confounded ass 1' , ^ .. 

Mr Toosey held up. 'Lord, thought it was a 
burglar !' he explained apologetically, as he helped 
me to my feet. I was too angry to retort, and marched 
off without a word, Toosey following, and pouring 
out his explanations and excuses. We had nearly 
reached the ladies when in the midst of his apologies, 
he tripped and went over, saluting the earth with 
a solid dull thud. He scrambled to his feet 

^Oifgood Lord I I'd forgotten my wires,; he bleated. 
•Your wires l' I exclaimed, turning on him. 

'Yes; I wanted to tell you I had them laid this 
morning,' he said triumphantly. I thought it an 
excellent notion if they should come. And, by George 
it nearly did for them. That noise we heard - 

• Oh. you blatant duffer l ' I cried, out of patienc^ 
•You'll be the death of me. It nearly did for Mss 
Harvey and Miss Forrest. Oh. you inconceivable 

d °{ t turned aw-ay in high dudgeon, and l offeredl my 

arm to Perdita, who after a momently hesitation 
accented it Her ankle had suffered a strain, ana 
she limped perceptibly. Miss Harvey volubly offered 
her opinion on the night's transactions; and Mr dooscy 
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had sunk below apologies. These, however, he resumed 
when we had regained the house, and been greeted by 
Mrs Harvey as if we had returned from the dead. 

' I know I'm marked all over/ said Christobel plain¬ 
tively. ‘Isn’t there a scratch on my back?’ she 
asked her mother. 

'There is a sort of speckled one,’ said Mr Toosey, 
looking over Mrs Harvey’s shoulder interestedly’ 
but not a large one or very deep,' he said eagerly! 

Miss Harvey bounced away indignantly. Injuria 
forma had driven her to a feminine petulance I had 
never yet observed in her Til--.. * K 1 


7Z r ana or a sudden I felt sorr 

sation fAr °tl ey ' l - ,° W f d u h J m something in compen- 
satjon, for the accident had given me privileges and 

Ld min^'p h ;' d in . scnsibl y down bottveen me 
and mine Forlorn lie stood looking at the havoc 

h s L ea? an o/ VOrk ’ “ U i 1 brea * hed a cheering word into 
T t r> . 0f cour se I dared not do it aloud Mrs 

d i -u7ht y er ak ? h^r bc,n S ca! , led u P on to console her 
been the h ' r ^ CVe sh f, the injuries had 

burglars. 6 horrlble results ot a contest with the 

cfcr* - a ^ acl * whispered. 'But vou 

should have given us warning ’ ^ 

go trover ? be M C • ? ake >' ours c'f scarce tUl they’ve 
you “uy.' ’ 1 S " d lnh ° S P‘ tab 'y- ' You’ll catch it jf 
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‘Perhaps you're right/ he sighed, and he slipped 
from the room like a schoolboy anxious to escape the 
master's eye. 

As I showed him out Jackman came breathlessly 
into the hall. 

‘Did—did you find any one, sir?' he asked. 

‘No,’ said I shortly. ‘Did you?' 

‘No, sir/ he returned promptly, 'not a sign of 
any one.' 

I had one further consolation that night. I 
helped Perdita into the motor-car, from which 
the Harveys were to drop her at Southington. 
Meanwhile I embroidered some foolish frivolity 
about the goddess’s injured shoulder. She fretted 
frankly. 

‘If you guessed,’ said I, contemplating her trom 
behind, ‘how wonderfully the scratch sets off the 
morbidezza you would not mind.' 

She paused. ‘Does it?' she asked with interest. 

I nodded. ‘Flaws only emphasise the nobility of 
a pattern/ I said sententiously. ‘provided always 
they are tiny flaws. It is only by contrast that sheer 
beauty emerges at its best. Set a pretty ^ rl besl ^ e 
a plain one—and see how she shines ! And the beauty 
of an impaired surface is the lovelier for the com- 

Pa<r You think so?' said Miss Harvey pensively. 

‘ Yes, it is so. Mr Brabazon’s right,' said her mother 

anxiously. t • > 

‘ Why else did the fashion of patches come in, 

I asked, ‘ if not designed to throw up the perfection 

of an exquisite complexion?' . . 

‘That's true,' said Christobel. But it did smart, 
she added, with a smile. ‘I believe those roses of 

yours have more thorns than ours. ,, T 

‘Ah, they should not have pricked a rose I l 

exclaimed. 
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Christobcl beamed in her magnificent frank wav 

a -^r3 U i e . Cn - m, S ht extend a favour to her courtier. 

. JUSt lovel y> Mr Brabazon,' said she. ‘Why 

what s the matter with your face?' y ' 

. T1 ? e smiJ e spread and broke into laughter. She 

of ^diU With m y e eyes at 3 pant ° mime - 1 

was‘a h.V.e r c d onslrain’cd 5aid bUt hOT gravi, y 

I .n h a tT o5 su^L TO °. » 

came^hito'^erdita s'facef' and a trickIe of 

•! do . n *. t 1 said recklessly. ‘I took part 

in something 7^ And IU take the 

Perdita a^tt/e *,°at “ r°o \YT"* 

ISPSMil 

set her gently down“ hut I folt v* * t. I 

after the car had van’ished * F m my arms lon S 

pond?ring e the eTentTof"£,? • i° bcd ’ and «»v 

ssi&fc^sssi 

Norroy? And y if she hid filP° Sen I e to , be ^ ir Gilbert 
■jetdau^tet a.soP ££, ££ 

Back at this juncture flowed thaf • 
sciousness. And I believe r 1 deIlc,ous con- 

Berdita in my arms. passed to sleep holding 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ON THE TRAIL 

It was but civil and friendly and kind that I should 
go down to the village next'morning to inquire after 
Miss Forrest. She had been injured in a gallant 
endeavour to serve me, and I owed it to myself and her 
to show some concern for her. As I went down the 
winding deep-rutted lane, embowered in green, through 
which a tangled skein of sunlight struggled from 
above—it occurred to me for the first time to ask how 
she had come to see the intruders. In the confusion 
of the previous evening I had quite forgotten to think 
of this, nor had she thought of explaining. And so 
I put the query as soon as ever I could with propriety 
after my solicitous inquiries. Her ankle she saich 
was nearly weLl, and it had been foolish of her to make 
such a fuss. It had been Christobel who made 
the fuss as you mav remember. I wanted to tel 
her she was an angel.' but I only slangily told her she 
had behaved like ‘a brick'—which seemed, however. 

ail acceptable testimonial. • 

4 Yes, and I was afraid/ said Miss Fuller, with larg 

I, and then put my question. 

‘Oh we had taken a little walk in the evening 
after dinner/ said Perdita calmly, ‘ and we happened 

to see the men at the gates. j/ i m e?’ 

‘And I wouldn't go. Wasn t it dreAdUii ottMt 

fcaid Miss Fuller anxious for my condemnation. 

hung about U aiter Perdita had left me. hoprng 

would come back, but she didn t, and so 
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got frightened and went home. I ran nearly all the 
way.’ 

She was bent on humiliating herself, and on tin- 
exaltation of her friend, but I thought Miss Forrest 
was not over pleased. 

‘It was much more risky down the lane,' she said 
indifferently. 

‘It was like entering the imminent deadly breach.' 
I said lightly. ‘But now I must have the evidence 
of my eyes as to these ankles.' Miss Fuller started 
and looked aghast. ‘I must see how von walk’ 
I said firmly, by way of explanation. Miss Fuller 
seemed relieved. Perdita made no sign, but merely 
smiled. 


I insisted, and was not reluctant to lend my hand 
to the persuasion, and she yielded. She walked 
triumphantly to the door of the cottage, and looked 
back at me defiantly. 

Right out, I commanded. 'You are concealing 
something in this half-light/ b 

Indeed I'm not,’ she flashed indignantly, and 

marched out upon the stone pathway towards the 
gate. 

I followed leaving, I am thankful to say, Miss 
ruUer in the doorway. 

I a U I tU . e . bit of a humbug- as a patient/ 

I told Perdita as I joined her. 

u UC , h “ a doctor/ she retorted. 

I looked back Miss Fuller bad kindly vanished 

r yS bebeVed ** no one the 3 wide wrnfd 

i m VC < 2® mct had 60 much vicarious senti- 

^ 1SS -F U i Jer ‘ J She was thoroughly a nice 
v oman, and quite handsome/ y 

mg^te l oTl he villagef*l C followed ^fer ^example 
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like every instinct of her spirit and body, it was vivid 
and brilliant, yet gave one the impression of restraint. 
Through her habit of life and convention only now 
and then did her large individuality surge up and 
overflow. As a maid she still kept it within gates 
with the promise of rare development. We talked 
at random, for I was thinking, and was content to see 
her and think of her. And then she turned her full 
face to me. 

‘ I wanted to tell you, Mr Brabazon, that I thought 
I recognised one of the men,' she said slowly. 

I waited, watching the trouble in her eyes. ‘One 
entered the gate just before we got there,' she pro¬ 
ceeded, 4 and shortly afterwards another man followed. 
I recognised that one.' 

Still I waited. ' He was a fisherman I have seen 
at The Point,' she said. 

‘ Oh, the»*e are probably local scoundrels in it, 
whatever it is,' I said. f 

• You see, we were in the shadow of the wall, she 
went on, without heeding, and still deliberately, as 
though she would rather not, ‘and he probably did 
not notice us. I could see him clearly, a tall, dark, 
lean man/ 

* Yes? ' said I, seeing she had not finished 

‘ It was his futtive and excited air that struck me, 
and it was that made me suspect something. I thought 
vou ought to know.' 

‘ It was more than good of you; it was courageous 

and fine.' ...... T , „ * 

‘I ran through the meadow, and thinking I heard 

footsteps I hid for a moment in the dark shadows of 
the lime avenue. It was there I saw the second man. 

She paused and turned her eyes away; they rested, 

I noticed, across the village green. I followed them, 
and saw in front of Mrs Turner's garden, lounging 
with his arms over the gate, Mr Eustace. - 
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]Did you see him clearly? ' I asked quietly. 

No; not very,’ she said, seeming relieved that I asked 

no more. * It was more the figure that suggested it. 

Perhaps I ought not to have said so much; it was only 

a suspicion. But I felt you ought to know. lie was 

hiding in the shrubbery. It was then that I made sure 

something was wrong, and I ran on to the Castle ’ 

I was silent a moment. 'It is all so strange that 

1 was prepared for anything—even for that,' I said 

, ^ he *? ok< : d ™ e ’ grateful. I conjectured, that I 

had understood without words. 

; I don’t somehow think it’s credible,' she said. 

Vj. e must * ake everything as credible, till it can 

o 1 re P ,icd - ’ ni de vise some means 

it ?? S * V SUSpic,on to the test. We’ll only take 
it at that at present, shall we?’ * 

wit? S b % a r h lie M° me ,’ if yoU wol,,d *' s,,e said, 
you h for understanding/ mUC '‘ ^ “" d 1 

heJwith 0nV i erS ?‘ iOn v. had drawn us closer, and 1 loft 
awarT what . a * ,ng 1 went U P hanllv 

that * had a 1 d0 ; ng ’ and th cn romomln roi! 
I L J lad a message for Hawes. I saw him .mi 

ks o f sa™ " d * 

of more a a C ncVe°„T villa Scs. a surviving rolic 

enough mel who“l do^hl eve^' 

bis fran£ easy. lus°ty way.*" 7 Stamps? he called in 
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The grocer turned, and disclosed him to me, where 
he sat by the mantelpiece, with a couple of letters in 
his hand, and a cigarette sticking to his upper lip. The 
innkeeper bustled to a jar to search in it, and, finding 
what he sought, held out six stamps to his customer, 
who reached lazily to take them. As he did so one 
of the letters he held slipped from his fingers and 
fluttered to the floor, carried with a sidewise plunge 
past the grocer's legs to me. I picked it up, and 
handed it back, but the address side had fallen upper¬ 
most, and I could not but read it. I must have seen 
the name at the time, but when I cast my mind back 
that same evening I could not recall it. Th t , 
of no consequence. It was not the name that struck 
me- it was the writing. It remained in my mind s 
Ze with a familiar effect. Where had I seen it? 
f took my draught, and left; and half way up the 
ascent I Remembered. The handwriting was that 
which I had found in the stolen note-book the firs 

This unexpected identification brought me to a 

standstill- for I awoke from a course of thought to 

find myself staring with unseeing ey“ 

hedgerow into a flowing field of hazard* 

opened a whole world of possibilities and hazards 

=s=f Sf 

E •Z&hzi&Aisxsssi 

of this what was to be done? I ^ a P nd fina l 

carefully, but I could see no road of dci.nue a. 
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action open to me. I had still no evidence on which 
to take proceedings; still I could not authentically 
connect Eustace with the burglar. I could, therefore 
ordy play a waiting game still, but now one with an 
obvious clue. In a word, attention must be ron- 
centrated on Eustace, must be shifted from the present 
theatre of suspicion, and directed on him. 

Somehow he now assumed in my eyes, quite again -i 
all principles, a position of greater dignity. He was 
not the mere lubberly horse-jockey he had seemed, 
but the mainspring of a criminal gang. As such he 
cl earned my respect for a cleverer man than I had 

firf-fi unaglned him *>c- I took it that his super- 
hdal appearances and his bluff assurance were in 
reality astute disguises, and I wondered at the natural- 

IZ I had not' b At thC Same time 1 wondered ‘iso 
hifLi ; ?• 0t been Perspicacious enough to see him 
before in his proper sinister proportions 

I wa\ Va c S on^H d i t0 keC C ? iy e * ves on Mr Eustace. and 
k ° r Cd my det crmination that same after- 

ington y Mr Sf! ° f > a fi , gUre in ll i e lan <* about South- 
ina Naylor had returned. lie stalked alone 

in a lordly manner, striking idly at the edee with 

Ion 6 lashes his feminine eyes swept mv 
lace, and resumed their modest survey of l } 

m&mm 

Ference.* The^'i the ’ ^11 in loft^^ 11 - 

I should be on my guard^Tfel! r \ ew mov ement. 

“ *'-»%* i» .“&!w,£; 
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I must wait till dusk, and it was at dusk that I made 
an alarming discovery. 

I had pity on the abashed and penitent Peter Toosey, 
and invited him to tea, when he discoursed with 
modest elegance on art. Thereafter we strolled in 
the garden in that delicious summer evening, and i 
displayed my borrowed demesne before his admiring 
eyes. Seeing his appreciation I gave him the liberty ot 
the grounds in a friendly way, and left him to his devices. 
1 explained to Mrs Jackman that I was going for a 
stroll, and should not need supper till late; and then 
I set off. It was about eight o'clock now and the 
light was still full and clear. I went briskly down 
the lane with the express design of discovering ho 
Mr Eustace would spend his evening. When 
had reached the village I directed my stc PS without 
faltering to Mrs Lane's cottage, and marching up 

parlour, to which 

the girls had just retired from their evening meal 
I had to find an excuse for ray visit—for what I had 
to sav was not to be said before Miss Fuller. That, 

at lSst “ had resolved-not only to keep a secret 

between'us, but also to maintain ° ur ‘^^Xwtver 
of the delicate understanding. It was not ho ^ 
I found, difficult (thank goodness 1) to get 
of Miss Fuller. She was a most intelligent woman, 
°nd she faded away like a snow-wreath in June. 

ir n ^rStei 0 ed k ’armst Ch of h her 'companion 0 ' Wetem 

““Tdidn't want to speak before Miss Fuller,' I began 
eagerly V didn’t know whether she knew about- 

the visitor last night.' 
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' She always knows what I do,' said Perdita coolly. 
Of course I told her.' * 

•/ f have been taken aback by this little snub 

n 1 had not had some news to impart; and so I hurried 
on. 

1 want you to allow me, if you will, to sit here 
for a little this evening.’ 

Her fine eyebrows went up slightly. 'Have you 

been burnt out of your house, Mr Brabazon?' she 
asked with interest. 

* stammered, 'but the fact is this window 
Q s V 1 ® ° nl y P lace 1 know which commands the green 
and 1 have reasons for wanting to watch it just now.'' 

expre e ssio°n ked ^ ^ lnqu,nn e 1 y' and with an altered 

nie^ a Y%^™ ethi . n S *° add t0 your reco R n *tion last 
thin i told her We ‘ e ® my W ° rdS im P ortan ‘'y; and 

1 jf te r ed ? ith a puzz,cd face ’ and then rose 
- h ri d '?P lay °? embarrassment. • I can’t think you 

man i?' Mlss Harve y says he is a gcntle- 

Se'addedYreleva'ntly 6 '" mUCh - P ' ayS “’ c ^ ' 

, fiddled,' I reminded her, ‘and as for his 

he sucredf n ' leman ^ 1 Ve got to sa y is that if he is 
She ass 7 ln § the ? r oom most triumphantlv.’ 

sit anH arm,. j 1 ;. 1 mi ght have been content to 
thV ^,1 argUe ar ? d d,scuss the situation with her all 

“*■» s& 
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Eustace's cottage across the green was entering at 
that very moment no other than the sleek form of 
Jackman. 

‘ Excuse me,' I cried, and made a dash for the door. 
But before I reached it I had realised my impotence, 
and it flashed into my mind also that the window 
was still the best observatory. I went back; my face 
alight with excitement. 

‘My man has just gone in there,' I said. 

Miss Forrest started. ‘Your man 1 Is he trust¬ 
worthy? Have you had him long?' she asked. 

‘ I don't know anything about him,’ I answered. 

‘ He was Sir Gilbert’s legacy to me. He has always 
seemed the pink of decency. 

Over hejr clear face a cloud passed slowly, and she 
said nothing; her eyes dropped away from me. When 
she did speak it was in another voice. 

‘What will you do?’ 

It sounded as if she took no longer any interest in 
the matter, and I was disappointed. 

‘ If I may I will stay here,’ I said. 

'Certainly,' said she, in the same voice. ‘If y° u 
want books there are some old Punches there.' 

She left the room at once, and I was too engrossed 
by the discovery of Jackman’s perfidy even to wonder 
at the change in her. 

Viewed in the light of this remarkable discoveiy 
much that had been previously unintelligible was 
now easy to understand. Jackman was in league 
with the gang; and, now that I recalled it, it was 
plain that he had persistently put me off investiga¬ 
tion. I remembered the adventures in the gallery 
the first night, and I recalled how my candle had 
gone out unexpectedly w hen I met Jackman. Again • 
A gust of wand had seemed to come from behind me 
when I was descending the stairs and had left.me 
second time in darkness. Jackman had been behind 
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me; and I had wondered at the time at the violence 
of the wind on that gentle May night. Jackman too 
had offered on his own initiative to explore the orchard 
on the previous night, an unlikely proceeding for so 
mild a man, but one perfectly intelligible on the sup¬ 
position that he was in league with the marauders. 
I became indignant as I reflected, and I watched the 
house across the green with jealous eyes. It was a 
quarter of a hour before any one appeared at the door, 
and then it was Jackman who let himself out, and 
walked across the green and up the lane that climbs 
to the Castle. Within two minutes of his disappearance 
the door again opened, and Eustace issued forth. 
I jumped up. My watch had brought me so far an 
astounding revelation. I was resolved to continue 
the trail to the bitter end. 


^ustace left the house and proceeded to the inn. 
Shortly afterwards I saw a horse being harnessed in 
the yard, and I guessed that it was for him. Leaving 
my window now with a tumult in my heart I departed 
from Mrs Lane’s without seeking to take leave of 
any one, and crossed to The Feathers. By this 
time my guess had been justified, and Eustace a 
cigar between his teeth, was seated in the dog-cart 
looking the very model of a coachman. As he drove 
oil t entered the yard and made my own request. 

1 will admit that my turnout was bv no means so 
hlS,as aU 1 COuid obtain ' va s a littleDevon cart. 

Sone t e hf° ny 7 aS . V,g0r0 H S and willin g> and rattled 

taken + at A a tin,f ? rTn s Peed. Eustace had 

taken the road to Arncombe. the little town which 

after i? nr nei g h u b °urhood. and I followed 

Tn th* L,Sighted him on the outskirts of Arncombe 
« dusk, and saw him draw up at an inn I 

handed my cart and pony into the care of a boy and 
took up the chase on foot. y ’ ncl 

Eustace, with his long, leisurely stride, strolled 
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towards the station, but did not enter. He passed 
on to a shop near by, and went in; while I waited 
in the falling light. A few minutes afterwards he 
emerged with some letters in his hand, tearing open 
the envelope of one carelessly. It was clear then 
that he called for letters surreptitiously; and now his 
character darkened deeper than ever. 

I walked in his wake towards the station, secure 
in the gloom, as I thought, against his observation. 
Just before we got to it I heard the groaning of the 
down train as the brakes checked it into the platform; 
and when Eustace came abreast of the doorway it 


shot out its passengers—a man and a woman first, 
a party of tourists happy together, and then two men 
a little behind them, the one with a bag in his hand. 
Suddenly I observed Eustace wheel away, and slouch 
off in his own tracks, a manoeuvre that brought him 
back towards me. His act was entirely unexpected, 
and caught me by surprise. He went by me quite 
close but without paying me any heed, and as if m 
considerable haste. As for me, I walked on—I could 
do nothing else—and I passed quite close to the two 
men at whom, as it appeared to me, Eustace had 
shied. One was the little fair man who had previously 
been staying in The Feathers, and the other, with 
the bag/was a stranger. They were eagerly taking 
together, and the stranger was throwing a hand out 
in the direction from which I had come. 

This enhanced the mystery. I could have sworn 
Eustace had striven to hide himself from the amvais, 
and I now was vexed at having lost sight of him. 
The two men had apparently seen him, and he was 
under discussion by them. What did it mea*- 
loitered down the road till I came to the place where 
I had left my pony-cart. The boy was waging 
patiently, but I left him there, for I had a sudde 
notion to look in at the inn where Eustace had 
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drawn up. There was a bustle in the little stable-yard, 
and as I entered a man rushed past me round the 
nose of a horse which was being harnessed. 

'Look out, old man,' called Eustace to me out of 
the deepening gloom. ' I'm off smart.' 

I had just time to step aside, and the horse, with 

nis head drawn back, ramped by me and over the 

threshold of the gates into the street. Next moment 

Eustace was slipping briskly down the road on the 

return to Southington. I ran back to my pony, and, 

throwing a com to the boy, jumped into the trap 

l was not more than a few hundred yards in the rear 

o my -rry but I had lost sight of him. I could 

° f .. hlS horse ' s hc >ofs on the road, 
but the dark had swallowed him up. My little pony 

struggled gamely to keep up, but slowly fell Ixick- 

riarwV n ° f° Und of him VVhcn at last I 

eachcd Southington he had disappeaied. 

from thP if f, hlS Pr«* ic amcnt. Eustace had fled 

Should T tnr f 1 t,ie ■ stat, on for some unknown reason. 

wa?t ? g r et .v° n h , lS track a « ain ' ° r should I 

tion to^hpm^T 0 ]! A e ? th , erS ' and confi ne my atten- 
hern. I had a feeling that perhaps the l 

green on the 'chan^l S of'<Sli COU ? e ’ hang about the 
not like the idea with itf <i" g Eu f* a( ; e ’ but 1 did 
Should I waitat^rinn? 13 ^ ° ddS ' >against me - 
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That was what I did in the end. I want to set 


down the facts of this evening in exact sequence, 
and I hope they will not appear confused, which, I 
will confess, they were to me at the time. I waited 
at The Feathers until I heard the sound of a trap 
without. Then I went out. It was quite dark by 
now, and I could do no more than determine the 
figures of three men in a victoria, the driver on the 
box and two others at the back. These latter got 
out, and I knew my conjecture had not gone wrong, 
when I saw that one held a bag in his hand. 

The two men conferred a little, put a question I 
did not hear to the innkeeper, and then separated. 

‘I’ll find him,' said one; and this was the one who 
strode off into the night. The second man entered 
the inn. 


I did not hesitate. It seemed to me more impor¬ 
tant to keep the former in view. He was off in search 
of some one, and I was off in search of him. I kept 
steadily in his rear at a convenient distance, dogging 
him as I had dogged Eustace, and when the rays of 
a lamp from a cottage window fell on him, and revealed 
the sunken square head of the little fair man, I was 
not surprised. He went up the lane toward the Castle. 

Now the lane, as I have said, was a characteristic 
Devon lane, running in parts like a deep gutter, over- 
closed with banks and trees above. And in our 
passage through this tract I lost him. He vanished 
absolutely, and no sign of him came back to me, to 
ear or eve. I hunted the lane, and found sloping 
paths that ran up the wall into the fields above, and 
ks soon as I was brought up against this my heart 
sank If he had struck up to the higher ground ne 
hid certainly evaded me. And there was the copse 
a Httle farther. He might be hiding anywhere there 
Again, he might have taken a short and private cut 
across the fields to the Castle precincts. As this 
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dawned on me I became anxious to get home; and, 
abandoning all attempts to get on the trail, I hurried 
along the land excitedly, 

I reached the Castle to find my supper on the table, 
and Jackman with a suggestion of silent reproach 
on his face. And not until then did his newly revealed 
perfidy recur to me. 1 looked at him. and wondered 
that so specious a man should be such a hypocrite. 
His mask of a face betrayed nothing, save concern 
for a hot dish which his wife had prepared and which 
had been kept against my return. His even tones 
degenerated not a shade into an expression of feeling. 
He seemed impassive. 

I was not equal just then to deal with him. I 
had lost both Eustace and the fair man, and 1 was 
tired and disgusted. Only towards the end of the 
meal I broke silence. A couple of glasses of cham¬ 
pagne had consoled me, and brought fresh ideas and 
new hopes. 


Jackman, it is possible that we may be troub 

n 1 rrli t 1 \ i f m• •• 1 .1 £ _ J _ _I .1 « » ■ 


^ -, - - uirtl YV t m<iy UC llUliUlCd 

to-night by our old friends, the burglars—perhaps I 
should say the ghosts.’ I amended ironically. * You 
will be on your guard.' 

1 looked him full in the face. ‘Yes. sir,' said he. 
aa 1 had ordered a piece of toast. 

The man was a consummate hypocrite, and a hard¬ 
ened rascal. But he was to meet his match. I thought 
for once at least in artifice. He was in league with 
the gang and Eustace, and I knew it. Whoever 
e r° Uld . be co / lfident in the knowledge of a con- 

of d th a e te v r thm the . Cas l tle - And now the relation 

J ?i? US *u PartleS be S an to tr «uble me. Was 
t possible that the men at the station were detectives’ 

The™" T t0 the fin 'r ni 8 ht and paced the lawn. 
sk .y w ^f. clearing, and a moon was vagrant in it 

wPnd Shln ? le , the moaned and rakfd. A fine 
w.nd blew out of the west. I thought of Perdita 
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under the stars, and came to with the blackness of a 
shrubbery on the lawn threatening me. What lurked 
in that formidable stack of gloom? I turned away, 
and went back to the house. The situation was 
getting on my nerves. I read for a time in the down¬ 
stairs room, and then moved into the morning-room 
which opened on the lawn. There was no light here, 
and I threw back the French windows and let the 
night breeze wander in. Without all was still and 
silent, except for the wind in the trees, and the water 

on the shore. . 

Suddenlv this silence was broken by noises, by a 
sort of indistinct and distant clamour. I listened 
intently, and it seemed to me I could hear voices 
and the sound of feet as of some one running. Ana 
then the sounds faded. I pulled at the bell for Jack- 
man on a quick impulse, but no one answered. I 
pealed on it continuously, and could hear it J in k h ^j 
away in the kitchen quarters. Mrs Jackman appeared 
now with a scared face, white like death. 

‘ Did you ring sir ? ’ she asked. 

It was the silliest of questions. 

‘Where’s Jackman?’ I asked abruptly. 

«j_j’ii sce sir,' she stammered in contusion. i 

Ile i S 17n P ew P now'^t 11 wanted to learn, and . I 
turned my back on her; for the sounds w^cjrgam 
audible and now they definitely resolved themselves 
fnto voiccs and running feet. I stepped out into the 
moonlight, and as I did so a dark figure shot across 
the intermediate l-n^and-rushed into the^ 

took" a flying leap across a pathway ^d passed from 
mv sight round the corner of the Castle, tie n 

sned like a wraith. _ . , t 

‘Since my discovery of Jackman s pc y ‘ 
guessed as to the means of entrance which the burglar 
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had found. He came by the back, and his objective 
was naturally the strong-room. I went in, shut the 
window swiftly, and, going to my drawer in the other 
room as fast as I could, took out a loaded revolver. 

Then I seized a light and went up the stairs noise¬ 
lessly to the picture gallery. I walked the length 
of this with the lamp in one hand and the weapon 
in the other; but no one was visible; and nothing 
but shadows leapt out on me from the walls and bays 
of the library. The door of the jewel-room was shut. 
I came back along the western wall, pierced with 
large mullions, and set with portraits, and when I 
had gone half way a noise stopped me. I listened 
greedily; and it came as the shuffling of a mouse in 
the wainscot. I was passing on when it grew louder. 
I paused again. It seemed to spring from the lower 
portion of the room. I retraced my steps and stood 
flashing the light into the bays of the bookshelves. 
The noise was till audible, but not so loud, and it ob¬ 
viously came from behind the shelves in the wall. 
Acting almost on instinct I blew out the lamp, and the 
moonlight hied into the chamber. 

There was a dull click, and the shelves shook in 
the corner; and then the light fell faintly on a yawn- 
ing bole, and out of the hole crept a man. 

1 waited a moment longer, and then stepping into 
the light presented my pistol. The moon was full 
on my face. 

c- V a s ?-id a voice. ‘Damn it. I’m 

bir Gilbert Norroy. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ENTRANCE OF A MAN OF THE WORLD 

I don’t think my hand wavered, for the pistol was 
still at the level when the man took a step forward 
and I made him out clearly. It was Eustace ! 

‘Sir Gilbert Norroy!' I exclaimed. ‘Why-' 

‘Yes, old chap, I know,' he interrupted. ‘But 
I'll explain. Look here, there’s some one after me, 
and I don't want to be caught. Can we get away? 
Do you mind? I've had the devil of a run for my 
money—I suppose I ought to say, some one else's.' 

He went to the window, and stared out into the 
garden. 

‘ Perhaps they’ve given up. I hope so. It’s a 
beastly nuisance. I say, my boy, have you got a 
drink? I can do with a drink. I've had a twenty 
minutes' sprint, by Jove!’ 

I said nothing but took him down the stairs, my 
mind busy with this strange new development. I 
could not fit it in with my theories and my prejudices 
at all. I was amazed and dumbfounded. It 
was not until I got down to the sitting-room that 
I spoke. 

I poured him out a whisky and pushed him the 
siphon. He drank deep, and as I eyed him narrowly 
I could see the marks of perspiration on his red fore- 
head. 

' Good !' he said, drawing breath. ‘ Lord ! I have 
had a trot.' 

‘Perhaps, Sir Gilbert,' said I, in a measured voice, 
'you will explain.’ 

‘I can do a bit of it,’ he said. ‘But I want some 
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explanation myself. I'm a bit foggy over it. Did 
you guess me?' 

‘On the contrary.' I said. ‘1 have been under the 
impression you were a burglar.’ 

He laughed. ‘Burglar!’ lie said. ‘ Good Lord! 
Well' I’ve been many things, but I'm damned li I've 
ever been taken for that before, what? May I have 
another? ' 

He helped himself w-ithout waiting for an answer, 
and looked about the room. 

It s all right, isn’t it?' he inquired. ’A cosv 
place if you like that sort of thing. Hanged if those 
walls ain t damp. I could hardly find my way up 
in the dark.’ j j t 


Sir Gilbert.’ said I,‘I think you expressedacon- 
vi ction that my desire for enlightenment was natural.’ 
T ., Oh I aU ri ght- You want me to go ahead. 

It s a bit of a story. Look here, did I rattle you at 
all that first night?' 

' It was you? ’ I asked. 

What do you think? Yes, I got in the usual 
way. I wanted to go through the gallery, and by 
Jehoshaphat, he broke into a broad grin, ‘you gave 
me a dance. I thought you’d copped me once at 

up like a a tramp.* 1 "" bU * °' d Jackn,i,n pla > cd 

tta J b2S?- then; aid 1 Steadil >’- P° Hte| y- '» ^ 

in / ackman 1 ° h yes. He w j as ten years with me 
kid 1 ThJ V h thC i pernor too. ever since I was a 
a Karf l 1 was . wh .y\ f sent bim dowm here. It ain't 
? ha b t ad i He mused. ’I don't know 

} shouId bke it for a permanency. Does the 
old chap make you comfortable?' 

SDare W t1mi 1 # Vine m> ' CyCS °P ened * J could hardly 

there ami III “ nse ? ut ' v l thought. I could only sit 
tnere and get it out of him. This Sir Gilbert 1 I 
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muttered some answer, and turned him back on the 
subject he seemed to have forgotten. 

‘ That’s all right. I'm coming to that I hope the 
old boy hasn’t come to any grief out there. He came 
out to talk when I came up after meeting that chap at 
Amcombe. I had a narrow shave.’ 

This was merely maddening. What did it all mean? 
‘Are you a criminal. Sir Gilbert Norroy?' I asked 
in my irritation. 

He stared and then grinned. 'Did you think I 
was wanted?' he asked, and chuckled outright. ‘Not 
by a huge chalk. And yet I am in a way. They'd 
be precious glad to clap a hand on me, and why the 
devil they want to I don't know,’ he said moodily. 
‘Anyway I'm not going to risk the courts.' 

'If I were you,' I said, with elaborate sarcasm, 

' I would go on explaining like this, so that I can’t 
fail to understand. It's as simple as A B C, and I 
don’t wonder children take to it.' 

He opened his mouth at me. 'Don’t get shirty, 
old chap,' he said, grinning. ‘I’m coming to it. Look 
here, it’s only duns.' 

‘ Duns !' I echoed, and with a rush the whole building 
I had romantically been erecting on invisible foun¬ 
dations slipped into a welter of ruins. 

‘Yes, duns, my boy. They've pretty nearly did¬ 
dled me to-night. Only 1 managed to dodge em. 
‘There was a man who tried to serve me with a 

writ so soon as I arrived,’ I said. , 

'Was there?' said Sir Gilbert, looking interested. 

‘ Sorry. Yes, that was meant ^ for me, no doubt. 

You see I skipped from London.’ 

‘ Suppose you hang it all out to dry, I 
' If it won't hurt your feelings I should like to 

kn °Oh, I don’t mind,’ he said easily, and feeling in 
his pocket, brought out a cigar-case, chose a cigar 
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and lit it. 'But I hope you haven’t been rattled, old 
chap—I thought I scared you that night.’ 

‘You interested me/ I said, ‘and I don t deny 
you've taken up a lot of my attention. But I don t 
know that I'm sorry. In fact I begin to think I m 
sorry it’s over. However, let us suppose I’ve been in 
distress, and that you are making amends by open 
confession. I think I deserve that tale, Sir Gilbert. 

‘All serene/ said he. ‘But there isn't much of 
a tale,' he added, scratching his head. ‘ It’s like 
this. When my uncle died I came into this little 
bit, but it isn’t in my line much. Mind you, I’d 
hang on to it, for it's been in the family a tidy long 
time. But I don’t much hanker after living here. 

I like things a bit livelier, what? Anyway I didn’t. 
But I went the pace a bit in town, and had to go to 
the Jews and so on. And at last it came to a crisis.’ 

He paused and sipped his whisky. ‘That’s why 
I let the place, and went in for retrenchment.' 

‘Why not have retired yourself to your own modest 
estate?' I inquired. 

‘Couldn’t afford it. I wanted all I could get. 
And my creditors were making things too hot for me.’ 

‘Then/ I asked, ‘why—what is the reason you 
are here? ’ 

Sir Gilbert looked at me with a quaint expression 
of shrewdness on his comical face. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘ I had a reason. But I gave out I was going abroad, 
and then skipped here. And, damn it ! no one would 
have known I was here if it had not been for that fool, 
Sally.’ 

‘ Sally 1 ’ I repeated vaguely. 

‘ Sally Jackman ! ’ 

‘Then Mrs Jackman is in it too?' I said. 

‘I sent ’em both down from town. She was my 
mother’s parlourmaid. Jackman was the governor’s 
butler. They’ve known me since I was a kid, and, 
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bless you I they’d go through fire and water for me. 
But Sally's got an infernal long tongue. She can’t 
help it. And she let slip I was about to some of the 
villagers, and, what's more, that I was under another 
name—incog, like royalty, you know. He grinned. 

‘ Then that explains why I—' I began, a light 
dawning on me. 

‘ They supposed you were me, old chap, said Norroy, 
laughing heartily as if it were a great joke. ‘ Knew 
I was knocking round and took it I was you under 
a false name. Great Scott 1* He roared with amuse¬ 
ment though there did not seem to me very much to 
laugh at. Sir Gilbert had a stable idea of a joke, as 

he had a stable idea of clothes. 

I mused. It also explained Mrs Harvey and 
perhaps other things. I saw now in a flash that 1 
had been Sir Gilbert in the eyes of the neighbour¬ 
hood. I turned to my companion. . . 

‘Then these spies hanging about, and lurking 
the grounds, have been watching me, supposing me 

t0 **Hangit. no—not all the time. I wish fhey had 
he said aggrievedly. 1 They did at first, and I thought 
I was all right. No one suspected me. It l^st suite 

me right down to the ground-1 mean : 

what I’d come for. But they were smart smarter 

than I thought. And that’s why I’m here to-night, 

he added comfortably. , . , T w jth 

‘Well, I haven’t heard about that >et, 1 sai , 

^Oh^es t ?d better tell you about that/ he 1 [ as ^ e ^ d 

on. You see 1 was goin i along all right and chud. 

line to think the job had been shifted on to you. inc 
chaps°fooled abolrt a lot and there: was| one of cm 
stavim? in the inn, and I used to feel jolly please 
whenever I stared him in the face, while he waskeepmg 
his telescope on you. But they smelt 
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a time. Old Sally had spread it about that I was 
down in disguise; and some one of their agents must 
have reported this right away. I don’t understand 
it all. Anyway, at last they got the idea of getting 
down a man who could recognise me. It was that 
damned Jew Liebfelt’s clerk they got hold of. And 
I had a nasty scare when I almost ran into his arms 
at the station. There he was with IJorne, and spotted 
me too. worse luck. I made tracks, and they followed. 

1 packed up at mv diggings, and came up to interview 
old Jacker when they got on my track. I wasn't 
going to be served with writs if I could help it, and so 
I bolted for it. Phew ! I did have a run for it. One 
of their bulldogs nearly got me on the lawn, but I 
tripped him into the shrubbery, and I gave 'emthe slip, 
thank the Lord ! I’ve got to keep my end up,’ he con¬ 
cluded knowingly. 

‘ That reminds me. Sir Gilbert.' I interjected. ‘Are 
you a magician? Do you wave a wand and disappear? ’ 

'Eh, what?’ He stared. ‘Oh! you mean the 
stairs in the wall? Oh, I knew that wl ion I was a 
boy. It leads down into a shrubbery along the western 
wing. What uncle used to call \ sally-port. I’ll 
show you how, if you come up.’ 

Well, in the circumstances, I rather wanted to 
know how I stood, and so we went, Norroy chatting 
in a friendlv way and quite at his ease. When we 
arrived at the last bay of the library where the angle 
of the walls was formed, he pointed out a panel in 
the guise of bookshelves and books, fitting quite 
closely so as to escape the casual eye. This opened 

wdh a spring, and Norroy Hung the light into the 
dark aperture. 

I nearly barked my shins coming up in the black¬ 
ness, he said. ‘ It twists and is awfully narrow, but 
it gets there. Try it.’ 

I did not think I would try it that night; I was 
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content to have solved the riddle, and back we went 
to the smoking-room. 

'N : ce little snuggery, isn’t it?’ he asked, looking 
round. 

'And now,' I said, ignoring this, 'what’s the next 


move?' 

He screwed up his face comically. 'I’ve got to 
get out/ he said. 'I’ll do ’em yet. I’ve got my wind 
again, and I'm fit for a cross-country steeplechase 
with any one. Don’t you worry your head, old man.’ 

I was not worrying my head, but I felt rather re¬ 
luctant to turn my visitor loose among his persistent 
enemies. It was, of course, no business of mine, nor 
was it very moral of him to be eluding his creditors. 
Yet human nature is at bottom sportive, and loves 
to back the adventurous and desperate. A forlorn 
hope appeals to its compassion, and surely Sir Gilbert 
Norroy was heading his own forlorn hope. The 
enemy environed us. 

‘Can't you effect a compromise?’ I suggested, 
‘and straighten out your affairs?' 

‘They’re a bit top-heavy,' he said, without feeling. 

' I’ve been piling it up like a fool. There’s this place, 
for instance. My solicitors hold a mortgage on it 
for a lump. But^they’re very decent about it—don t 
push me. And then there’s a devil of a lot been 
accumulating. At least,' he looked at me ruefully, 
‘perhaps you won’t think it a lot, but it runs to 
thousands, and when you can’t raise two brass 
farthings to jingle on a tombstone, it might as well 
be millions. No; it’s no good I might have 
managed with old Liebfelt, and the > livery people, 
and the Bond Streeters, if they hadn t parted with 
the debts. But this chap who has taken it on is going 

to have his pound of flesh.' 

‘You mean to say,' I asked, starting, that some 

one has bought up your debts? ' 
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‘Yes; a chap called Horne, as far as I can make 
out, the little Johnny who was after me to-night 
—the Johnny who was staying in the inn.' He laughed. 

Why, he must be mad now to think of the number 
of times he met me face to face, and was worrying for 
his money.' 

I was thinking. The affair had an odd look. 

‘Were you known to be in difficulties?* I asked. 

Or did they think you solvent?’ 

He grinned. ' I should guess they knew all about 
me in London Town,' he said. ‘I’ve been going the 
pace, and these Johnnies know pretty well.' 

Then why should Mr Horne have the grand idea 
of buying up your debts?’ I asked. 

He blinked at me 'Dunno.' he said. * Mav I 
have one more, old chap—a nightcap before I turn 

out, what?' 

I made a gesture of assent, and considered as I 
eyed him. 

I've been watching this pretty carefully.' I said 
at last, and I won’t pretend to understand it. 
^ut you seem to have a lot of folk up against 


‘ Horne’s agents,’ 

‘ Well, there’s a 
observation’s right, 
called Naylor.' 


he said indifferently, 
good deal behind Horne, 
I replied. ‘There’s a 


if mv 

swell 


’Naylor!’ He started. 

; They seem as thick as thieves.’ I said. 

of C S ?’1 sl T ly - ' That "'as the name 

• w. t} i at wanted to buy the Castle.’ 

, 1 got a 1,ttle excited here. ‘Did any¬ 
one ask for your estate?' ^ 

it I In°fL?i le “ er frOIT } * man named Naylor about 

t' would t° ? Pr ? SCd me about it—sc-mod to think 
it would suit Ins taste. But I'm not selling I'm 

going to cling on to the old bricks and mortar.®' DasTi 


i 3 2 the castle by the sea 

it ! you must have some consideration for what s 

been in the family so long.' 

'And Naylor,' said I eagerly, ‘is hand in glove 
with this Home and the duns. It looks like a game. 
'Think so?' he said, blinking, and stuck his glass 

in his eve. ‘What's the game?' 

'I should like to know,' I answered, ‘and between 
11s we may get to know. Naylor wants the Castle, 
and Horne. Naylor's friend, wants to force you into 
liquidation. That's a good start for us. 

‘That's what it tots up to,' confessed Sir Gilbert, 
after pondering this. ‘If I got a judgment for the 
money against me I’d have to file my own petition. 

I'd have to look in at Carey Street.' 

‘And the Castle would be sold?' I said. 

He hesitated. ‘Yes.' he assented, ‘ as far as the 
estate goes, that's not entailed. Damn it 1 he added, 

‘it’s rough luck.' , . . T 

He took it pretty easily, or seemed to do so. 1 

lost sight and count of him for a few minutes, and 

then I heard his voice. TT , . . 

‘Well, I'll be clearing out. He had nsen. , 

'You forget, they will be on the lookout for >ou, 

1 S * a oh, I'll manage,' he replied cheerfully. ‘If you 11 

let me have old jacker I'll make shift. 

I went to the window and looked out on the moonHt 
lawn No one was visible, but I knew now that 
{hi house was watched. The riddle was not solved 

>"?Lo£ I suddenly. ' You’re 

no *No°t n T.- = 

with mv business. It’s rather a shabby business 

"^Anyway,■ I said firmly, 'I’m going to take a hand 
in it. 3 You see in a way it’s been thrust on me, an 
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I’ve got interested. I don’t know what to make of 
it, and I should like to know what to make of it. I’ve 
never heard of such persistent creditors.' 

"They take the cake,' he said, 'but I’m going to 
hang on to the old place.' 

'In that case,' I argued, ‘you must hide here.’ 

‘Honest?’ he asked. I nodded. ‘Good man. 
You’ re a chancellor, Brabazon.' He breathed a 
sigh of relief. ‘Well, old Jacker will be able to fix 
me up somewhere. I’ve no doubt.' 

‘Oh, we ll arrange all that,’ I said. 'I shall rather 
enjoy the fun, though 1 must confess that in the 
circumstances I think you were foolish to come down 

here.' 

I thought he looked at me furtively. ‘ I had a bit 
of business on,' said he, and after a moment asked, 
‘Isn’t there some one painting upstairs?’ 

'Yes,' I said. 'A Mr Tooscy, who apparently 
designs to copy all the art treasures of the Castle.’ 

es « a good chap—clever chap, I hear,' said Sir 
Gilbert hurriedly. ‘ Well, what do you say to getting 
hold of Jacker? A good old boy, Jacker !’ 

Certainly,' I replied. ‘ If he's in bed we’ll have 
him out.' 

Bless your heart, I’ll lay he’s not a room off wait¬ 
ing,’ said Norroy confidently. 'This will have put 
him out.’ 

It seemed he was right, to judge from the time 
Jackman took to answer the bell. His face expressed 
nothing, nor did he bear any visible sign of disturb¬ 
ance. He looked at us as if' it was the most natural 
thing in the world that we should be sitting there 

together at midnight. 

' Sir Gilbert Norroy will stay with me for the present, 
Jackman,’ I said slowly, ‘and I want you to prepare 
a room at once.' 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Jackman. 
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‘Beat ’em on the post, Jacker,' remarked his master 
genially. 

‘Yes, sir,' said Jackman without emotion. 

When he was gone my mind flashed back over his 
association with me and the events of the last few 
weeks, and I remembered something. 

‘That note-book !' I cried. ‘Did you take that?' 

‘ No. Jacker,' said Norroy, dropping his eyeglass, 
and surveying me with deliberation. ‘ Jacker didn’t 
know what it might be, and thought it might give 
me away,' 

‘ Well, it did,' said I dryly. He stared, and I told 
him of my recognition of the handwriting. 

‘Oh,’ he said easily, ‘that don’t matter.' 

‘Well, it mattered more than a mere scrappy list 
of the pictures in your gallery did,’ I said. What 
on earth did you want there at that time of night?’ 

‘Oh, you saw that?’ he asked, and looked at me, 

I thought, a little sheepishly. ‘Well, old chap,’ he 
went on, ‘you’re doing me an awful good turn, and 
I don't mind letting you into the secret. But don’t 
give it away. It was an idea of mine.' 

This was the third or fourth time he had referred 
to an idea. 


'What’s that?’ I asked. 

'Well, you see, it's these pictures,' said Sir Gilbert, 
and his face assumed a knowing aspect. 1 hev re 
by some thundering good fellows, and some of them 
have been in the family a long while. Of course I 
wouldn’t get lid of the family portraits, don’t you 
know. But the other stuff's awful dull, and I thought 


I’d get ’em copied.’ 

‘To duplicate the dullness.’ I said sarcastically. 

Sir Gilbert’s look of knowingness increased. ‘Not 
much,' he said. ‘ You see they're heirlooms—got to 
go down to mv descendants, don't you know, and all 
that sort of thing. Well, I haven't got any. So they 
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can't. And it occurred to me that they were no use 
if I hadn't. See?' Sir Gilbert explained emphatic¬ 
ally, with his hands to assist him, as if anxious that 
I should see his point.' If I die those pictures go 
nowhere; well, I haven’t got any descendants, so 
I m not cheating any one. Consequently, I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t sell 'em, what? My solicitors told 
me I couldn’t.' He chuckled. 'But I can. I got 
this Toosey man through a friend of mine, a chap 
who writes sporting novels, to come down and copy 
cm, and I came at night to make a list of ’em. And 
then 1 11 ship the originals oil to America, and sell 
cm, and stick the copies up, what?' 

My face fell before this amazing scheme, and I 
nad a violent inclination to go into a fit of laughter, 
bir Gilbert sat there with an earnest countenance, 
his eyeglass levelled on me, painfully marshalling 
in Ins mind the arguments which had led him into 

stand Cer ° f Cnme ‘ He seemcd anxious I should under- 

hor>y° U S T e< V Bral ? azon ' th °y can t go to my descendants 
because I haven t got any. So ifs all right. I can't 
cheat people who am t born, can I?’ 

• ni PP ? SC do have an y ? ’ 1 got out at last. 

o i T° rd , . I ?°- not mc '’ he *>aid decisively and 
• earned to think. ‘If I did have any I’d buy ’em 

J^ a c V He m th k y iV ,P , thcm son tchow. But not 
me! He thought a while. 'There was a sort of 

family notion that I was to marry my cousin Miss 

fav her faH ° n ' ' She ' s got of money. ' They 

wlfere 3 manufacturer up north some- 

■ fn a B nnl-i r never Seen hcr > and 1 don ’t buy a 
pig in a poke. I m not on sale.’ He was silent- 

' SmaS^rl° m!° r 'H nd tl,Cn 3ddcd ' quite irrt ' lev antiv, 

she? 1 say - she ' s 3 
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CHAPTER X 


TIIE BUTCHER BOY 

The mystery, which had seemed about to solve itself, 
had now in my eyes taken a darker colour. As I 
told Norroy, I had never heard of creditors who 
pressed a victim with such ruthlessness. Not but what 
they had some excuses, if one examined the matter 
calmly. This young man had ‘outrun the constable 
in a ‘most reckless way. and he must now pay the 
penalty. So far as I could gather from his eminently 
disconnected statements, the Castle was mortgaged 
pretty fully, and a sale would bring but-a small sum 
in excess. There was that amount of reason at any 
rate in his refusal to go to the market, quite apart 
from sentiment. Sentiment I somehow found odd 
in Sir Gilbert Norroy. His creditor, who had bought 
up his debts, had another reason for wishing to push 
him to extremes : he wanted the estate. And Norr°>' 
had a sentiment against this compulsory sale. I did 
not blame him. though I wondered at it in him. And 

I had undertaken to help him. . f 

It was after all. an easy matter in practice, what 
ever might be alleged against it in morals My .gues 
was not difficult, and in a way he seemed hus.ness 
like He visited Toosey next morning to inspect 
^s progress in the nefarious work of copying the 
pictures, and came back very much pleased. d 

' He’s making a rattling job of it he declared. 

‘You wouldn’t know one from the other , 

Toosey. it appeared, was not party to the criminal 
transaction, being hired to reproduce the replicas 
without knowledge of their ultimate destination. 
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‘Does he know who you are?’ I inquired. 

'Damned if I know,’ said Norroy suddenly. 
’ I talked a bit about things—told him what 1 
wanted.’ 


' All right,’ I said, seeing the sort of man I had to 
deal with. * I’ll see him.' 

I went up. Mr Toosey greeted me with constraint, 
for I don’t think he fully trusted me. 

'Mr Toosey,' said I, ’that was Sir Gilbert Norroy 
who paid you a visit.' 

‘ I thought so,' said Peter Toosey, screwing up an 
eye to examine his colour. 

‘The fact is,' said I, ‘he’s in trouble.' 

Mr Toosey put down his palette. * Police?’ he 
asked with interest. 


‘Well, not precisely.' 

Mr Toosey seemed disappointed. 

‘ Duns !' I said. 

He laughed. ‘Oh, duns!' as if that mattered 
nothing in the least. 

1 he fact is, said I again, playing on the adven¬ 
turous heart I had detected in him. ‘all these people 
!~r e ^l ter I waved a hand vaguely at the window. 

Mr Toosey s eyes sparkled. 'And I’m hiding him. 
1 don t want you to mention he is here, seeing I’ve 
taken you into my confidence.' 

‘Naturally,’ said Mr Toosey, 'I should have said 
nothing as a gentleman. But of course, if it’s duns 
I d do it on principle.’ 

He“, y T' 1 ?f/ d ‘ ' We must kcc P quiet. 
He must lie low We must guard him. Toosey.’ 

He was gravely interested. 1 I’ll think out a plan ’ 
he said presently. ‘ You may rely on me.’ 

1 marched out triumphant, and found Norrov 
turmng over the leaves of an illustrated weekly 
containing examples of female beauty, with every 
appearance of absorption. y 3 
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‘I've silenced him,' I said. ‘He's constitution¬ 
ally the foe of duns.' 

‘ Thanks, old chap,' said Norroy. ' I say, isn’t 
this girl a bit like Miss Harvey, what? Rattling good 
figure !' 

‘That reminds me,’ I went on. 'What are we 
to do about those ladies? Mrs Harvey and her daugh¬ 
ter are sure to call in a day or two. They'll find you 
here. To them—well, you are still Mr Eustace, 
you know.' ... 

‘ Gilbert Eustace is my name,' said he, sticking in 
his eyeglass and staring at me. ‘ Look here, I’m not 
on to be known just now. Let us wait a bit. I m 
Eustace still.' 

‘Very well,' said I. 'I'll tell Jackman. And 
you’d better make yourself as comfortable as you 
can while we reconnoitre.' 

I visited the village later in the morning, leaving 
Jackman to mount guard, but I saw nothing of the 
ladies. Nor had I time to call, as I should like to 
have done, for I was on a mission to secure some ot 
Norroy's belongings from his lodgings. I bore a 
letter to his landlady, giving instructions that they 
should be sent to the station at Arncombe, which 
had occurred to us as a cunning device in the event 
of inquiries being made at the cottage. I felt 1 ougnt 
to inform Miss Forrest that our suspicions ^regard 
to Mr Eustace were unfounded, and I resolved to do 
so at the earliest opportunity. We had lunch com¬ 
fortably, during which I learned a good deal more 
about Norroy’s affairs and was vastJy entertained 
by his philosophy, if I may so dignify it. He had 
an excellent belief in his knowledge of the world 
a perfect confidence, and a straightforsvardness 
in speech which was exemplary. He had, I judged. 

the simple mind and instincts of a ™? cr 'Z/Zuire 
carried off by good bluff manners; and his good-nature 
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was imperturbable. He did not even display any 
animus against his persecutors. 

' A rum business/ was his verdict on their pro¬ 
ceedings, and he seemed to want to go no deeper. 

About four o’clock I heard a ring at the front door 
and presently Jackman entered to acquaint me that 
a gentleman desired to see me. He glanced at hia 
master, and I saw that he would have said something 
if he had not been a perfect servant. I took the card. 

‘This is coming to close quarters,' I remarked with 
a whistle. 'Horne !’ 

Norroy looked up. 'The little chap with the big 
head,’ he said. ‘I’d better make myself scarce.' 

I thought so too, and presently when Mr Horne 
was ushered in I was alone. He gave me an awk¬ 
ward bow, and came forward still more awkwardly, 
sitting down on the extreme edge of a chair. 

How can I serve you, Mr Horne?' I asked cheer¬ 
fully. 

Well, I called about Sir Gilbert Norroy,’ he said, 
in a soft voice, his bright eyes dancing on me. ‘ I 
hold bills of his, and I’m anxious to have them paid.' 

He looked very simple and gentle, but I could 
hardly believe him so.'* Anyway I was glad to have 
the ground cleared for action. 

And why come to me?’ said I as amiably as he. 

Because we have reason to believe that Sir Gilbert 
is here,’ he said plumply. 

/°, h A’ \ r ?P ,icd - 'Is that so? And what if he 
should be? What has it do with me? ’ 

'We thought you might be willing to meet us, Mr 
tfrabazon, he proceeded composedly. ‘ You see we 
stand to loose a biggish sum in the matter, and it 
would be obliging us very much if you met us.’ 

I smiled at the preposterous notion that I should 
stand in with the dun in the matter of his quarry, 
lliere doesn't seem very much reason in that 
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idea, I observed. ‘ Have you any reason for tliinkine 
1 should help you to catch your man?—that, I takg 
it, is what you mean.' 

‘Well, hardly,' he said. ‘You see, if you would 
allow us to see Sir Gilbert, it would simplify matters, 
and wouldn’t in any way hurt you . It would be a 
convenience to us. That’s all we ask.' 

Why suppose he is here?' I asked, going on another 
tack. 

1 Oh, we know that,' he asserted coolly. 

I pondered. * I dare say you know your own busi¬ 
ness best, Mr Horne,' I said. ‘And if, as you say, 
Sir Gilbert Norroy is here, I can assure you he has 
never entered with my knowledge.' 

He seemed slightly ruflled, and shifted on his chair. 
‘We happen to know he has often been here,' he said. 

They had. then, noticed Norroy's visits, but had 
not until now suspected him. I rose. 
'Good-afternoon, Mr Horne.' 

He lingered. ‘ The course I propose would not 
in any way embarrass or compromise you, sir,' he 
said. ‘ I merely wish to see Sir Gilbert.’ 

‘Oh, you are quite at liberty to see him,' I said. 
'But why come to me?' % 

'If you will allow me to explain—' he began, but 
I interposed. 

‘I don’t think so. I have wished you good-after¬ 
noon.' 

Still he would not go. ‘I think I have made my 
self clear, Mr—Mr Horne?' I said meaningly. 

‘ In this matter—' he began. I rang the bell, 
and it seemed to me that he turned and listened to 
it. ‘The matter involves a heavy loss for me,' he 
went on,‘and I think it might be settled \trith a little 
negotiation between the parties. I come in a friendly 

spirit-' Jackman had not come. I rang again 

angrily. ‘ You see-' 
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‘ Mr Horne, if I do not see you outside in two minutes, 
I 11 take a gross liberty, but one nevertheless allowed 
by law. I am allowed to use just the proper force, 
you will remember.’ 

Where the mischief was Jackman? At last I 
heard a door go, the feet of a man running in the hall. 
Mr Horne picked up his hat and hastily retreated, 
as Jackman burst into the room, in a flurry of disorder. 

‘Show that gentleman out,’ I called impatiently. 

‘Yes, sir,’ Jackman, much winded and discom¬ 
posed of face, preceded my visitor to the door. Then 
he came back. 

‘Why on earth didn’t you come before?’ I asked. 

I ve had to put up with that little toad for quite ten 
minutes.’ 

I I m sorry, sir, but I had an alarm,’ panted 
Jackman. 

What was that?' I inquired. 

‘I—the butcher boy came to the door to sav Miss 
Harvey had an accident with her car sir.’ 

‘What?’ I cried. 

‘Yes, sir—down by the shrubbery, sir; but I couldn’t 
nnd it. 


I had been walking sharply to the door and stopped 

now. Couldn t find it ! ’ 1 repeated. Couldn't find 
the car, Jackman?’ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ Where did the boy say? * 

‘I understood it was down by the shrubbery sir 
near where the tradesmen’s road runs into the drive ’ 

•Whores th e e t bo r y?" ake h ° mc ' Isak1 ' 

man w£k,y knOW ' ^ 1 thi " k he ' s gone/ said Jack- 

‘Look here, Jackman, all this is very odd.’ I said 
M^TackmlTfo’me^ S °° ner ** better ’ Send 
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'She’s—I can’t find her, sir.' 

There was a silence between us, and then I s^iid, 
‘ Come, Jackman, let us have it.’ 

The mask fell partially from the man; he began 
to talk almost like a human creature. ‘ I believe 
there's a something bad in it, sir. I couldn’t find 
any sign of an accident, or of a car. It looked like 
a put-up job.' 

‘To get you away,' I said. 'Well, but what about 
the butcher boy?' I asked. 

‘I can't understand him, sir,' said Jackman. 

‘Well, we’d better find Mrs Jackman,’ I said. 
‘That's our first duty.' 

As I passed into the hall I turned the key of the 
front door against emergencies, and then we sought 
the back parts of the Castle. The door from the 
kitchen into the courtyard was open, but there was 
no sign of Mrs Jackman. We went out through the 
courtyard into the area of shrubs behind that abutted 
towards the kitchen gardens, but still no discovery 
rewarded our efforts. The kitchen gardens are entered 
through a big yew hedge, and on one side of this is a 
wild growth of trees, elders and hazels and the like, 
flourishing during these last years of the present 
ownership with luxuriant disorder. Here, too, is a 
small shed used once maybe as a depot for gardener s 
tools, red-tiled, and green with creepers. As wc 
passed near this I heard a cry. We listened greedny, 
and it was repeated in a wail of terror. 

'Sally!' brought forth Jackman. ‘Beg your 

pardon, sir, Mrs Jackman.’ . . 

He turned to the shed, and examined the door, 
which was padlocked outside. But the key was in 
the lock; and in a minute or two we had the door 
open. Mrs Jackman, with a scared and tear-stained 
face, met us with a gasp of relief. Her explanations 
were simple, so simple that I could almost have 
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laughed. The butcher boy had been busv with hei 
earlier than her husband, but her excitable feminine 
nature did not warrant such a plausible trick as had 
disengaged Jackman from his duty. She had been 
informed that Miss Harvey had had an accident, and 
was in the shed, and that water was needed immedi¬ 
ately. On the fleet wings of mercy the poor woman 
sped, to find herself an easy captive. 

Jackman,’ said I, ‘that butcher boy is a genius.’ 
‘I’ll get him dismissed at once, the wretch,' sobbed 
Mrs Jackman. ‘I can’t imagine why Eastwoods 
got rid of the other one.' 

I pricked up my ears. 'The other? ’ I said. 

‘Yes, he’s a new boy,' said the lady, drying her 
eyes. ' ° 

It only made me conceive a greater respect for 
our opponents. 

'How do you know he was the butcher boy>’ I 
inquired with interest. 

‘From his blue apron, and having no hat, sir,' 

said Mrs Jackman, as if it were ridiculous to ask 
such a question. 

'Well he wasn’t.' I said sharply. 'And the sooner 

vnn^c back the better. Jackman, doesn’t it strike 
you as remarkable that while I am engaged with 
one gentleman in the front, both Mrs Jackman and 
>ou are inveigled away by another at the back ? You 

Us defences' 6 * CaVC the l,ousc bare of 

‘Good Lord ! sir,’ said Jackman, startled. 

now as tn r Ji o ad< an 1 d . entLred - 1 had not a doubt 

have honnd tn rUSC ltS P ur P os e. Horne could not 

on his h bohni/ tT 6 momcnt to enlist m v sympathies 
on his behalf. His visit was timed as a trick as nart 

tion n in in fi eni ? US cam P. ai S n - He held me in conversa- 
j , ln tlie * ront while his confederates enticed the 
Jackmans away. I n the meantime I had no doub? 
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that one of the pang had effected an entrance into the 
Castle. Our business now was to find him. 

But there was a prior inquiry. Going back to 
what I have called in these pages my smoking-room 
I called Norroy by name. There was no answer. I 
passed into the-morning-room and repeated the call, 
still without success. Then I thought he had perhaps 
retired to his bedroom, which was in the western wing 
near mine, and I tramped down the passage. 

‘What's up? Has he gone?' said a voice, and Sir 

Gilbert appeared at a door. 

‘ I want you to lock yourself in for a little. There s 

mischief afoot,’ I said. . 

He came out into the passage. ‘Lock myself in, 

what?’ he said. . , 

* I believe there’s some one secreted in the house, 
I explained. ‘We're going to have a look. 

‘All right, old chap. Let me get a paper or some¬ 
thing.’ . _ ,. , 

‘Go back/ I urged. ‘I’ll get you it. Don t be a 

^ooi ' 

He went back obediently, and I slipped back into 
the smoking-room and grabbed a picture paper, as 
I came round into the passage I heard a conversa¬ 
tion overhead, and almost at the same time the stamp 
of feet on the stairs at the foot of the passage. J hi 
there burst into view running at breathless sp ec c 
butcher boy. with Jackman panting behind1 11 . 

simultaneously a scuffling fell on my earandl caugh 
sight of Toosey sprawling in a heap at the foot 

th In ^nefther moment it seemed as though the bl J tcl >^ r 
boy would be in my arms, when (will it be credited) 
the sound of a fiddle came from Norroy s room ne< 
bv- I cursed him for an egregious ass and cursed 
the chance that had made me fetch it for him from 
his rooms that morning. The running intruder pulled 
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up and made a dive at the door, and to my honor 
it opened. It had not been locked according to my 
instructions. I flew after him, and stretching a long 
arm seized his flying blue apron. Ibis with the 
impetous of his dash, tripped him up, and he came 
to the floor with a bump. I dragged him foitli bv 
the foot, despite his struggles, and with the help of 
Jackman I got him up, and with one—two—tin ee 
and away we flung him like a sack between us through 
the open doorway into the courtyard, where he bit 
the accumulated dirt of the unswept area. 

‘Rattling good throw that—beats rugger all to 
fits,’ said a voice in my ear, and turning I saw Norroy s 
equable face fitted with its eyeglass looking over 
my shoulder. 

‘Oh, don’t be an ass, and do go back,’ I panted. 

Jackman banged the door, and the sham butcher 
boy, who had scrambled to his feet, was understood 
with gesticulating fist to be threatening us with the 
law. His face was smutched with dirt and blood, 
and he looked a wretched object. 

‘Run him oil, Jackman,' I said. 

The butler wanted no further inducement, as I 
fancy he had a score to pay off upon the butcher 
boy. He opened the door again and gave chase. 
The server of writs took to his heels and disappeared 
round the corner of the Castle w-ith Jackman man¬ 
fully toiling in his rear, 

‘Deuced narrow shave, old chap/ said Sir Gilbert, 
still at my elbow. 


T.C.S. 
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CHAPTER XI 


IN MY LADY S CHAMBER 


By this time I felt something like a criminal escaping 
from justice, a coiner evading the officers, or a smuggler 
dodging the preventive men. It seemed to me that 
the thunders of the law must inevitably be trained on 
N'orroy Castle. But I did not care; indeed I rejoiced 
in the prospect. And if Norroy did not rejoice he 

certainly was indifferent. . 

We had repulsed the first attack, but I was fearful 
as to the campaign they would open out. They 
mi"ht get an order for permission to substitute service. 
ln°my plentiful ignorance of the law I knew that 
such a thing was possible, as I had often seen adver- 
tisements to such effect in the papers. And so we 
discussed affairs with that possibility in view. Yet 
throughout the next day the cordon of spies was 
not broken, and it was clear that Mr Horne and his 
friends had not relaxed their vigilance. I recognised 
my Cockney friend in the gates, and nodded to him 

in an affable manner. 

'A long job?' I queried. , 

•What do you think?' he countered with a grin, 

and stuck a twopenny cigar between {> 1S * t *oo 
little place,' he commented Niceish bit °f sea too ; 

though it wants a promenade badly. H ad t: 
he indicated the estuary with hisdurty thumb. Id 
run a pier like Southend across it. Get no end ot 
people down then.' . . 

lighted his cigar for him, and thery.pplied the match 
to my own cigarette. He puffecLjv j'ay contentedly. 
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and beamed on me amiably. We met on neutral 
ground, and exchanged civilities like gallant foes at 
odds for a principle but with no personal animus. 

‘Then there’s them caves,' he went on. ‘Why, 
they'd make the fortune of any seaside place. I’d 
'ave ’em in syndicate if I had my way. I wonder 
the governor here doesn't do it.’ 

He threw his thumb over his shoulder towards the 
Castle. 

‘Tidy way they go in,' he said, puffing again. ‘I 
did a crawl in myself yesterday afternoon, but the 
tide’s a bit dangerous, and 1 shouldn’t care to be 
caught there, not much.’ 

'Now where should I find Mr Naylor, if I wanted 
him? ’ I asked, as 1 left him. 

He stared. ‘Naylor,’ he said, with his Cockney 
twang ‘Who's he?' 

‘ I thought he was a friend of yours,' I replied. 

He shook his head. ‘I’m from London. I don’t 
know any about here.’ 

‘And the butcher?' I ventured. 

A broad grin spread over his face.' I told ’em it was 
a rotten notion,’ he said. ‘Why, when he’s been at it 
as long as I have, he’ll have a bit more sense. You’ve 
got to sap, and not to lx>mbard. Sap’s the game, see? ’ 

‘ I believe you're right,’ I said, pausing to reflect. 
‘ It sounds right, and a most sensible policy.’ 

He looked pleased at my approval. ‘ If ever yon 
want anything in the line done, sir,’ said he, with 
modesty, ‘I’m always good for a try.' He drew 
out a soiled card with some difficulty from his pocket, 
which read— 

John Brackett, 

Bailiff’s Assistant. 

21 Dickens Street, 

ClerkenwelL 
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‘Thank you,' I said politely. ‘One never knows; 
and so urbane a broker’s man is a treasure.' 

I bade him farewell, and left him doing sentry-go 
at my gates, while I went down to the village. Mr 
Horne’s organisation seemed to be complete, but I 
had learnt that officially he had no connection with 
Mr Naylor. Why? If this whole matter of the 
debts was straightforward, why was all this secrecy 

displayed? It puzzled me. 

I had been obliged to postpone the task of explain¬ 
ing Mr Eustace to the ladies at Southington, but I 
felt I ought to delay no longer. I had not been seen 
since my unceremonious bolt after Norroy, and I de¬ 
scended now with the object of proffering my excuses. 
I was lucky enough to find them at home, and I was 
admitted by Miss Fuller, who seemed pleased to see 
me. I offered my apologies for my hasty exit, and 
received forgiveness as if it was a matter of no conse¬ 
quence. Norroy was anxious that his identity should 
not be known, and so I felt myself somewhat em- 
barrassed in my mission. I had to show that I no 
longer felt my doubts of Eustace, and yet to avoid 
identifying him with Sir Gilbert. I walked round 
the subject warily, and a little awkwardly, as 1 was 
aware J And finally I blurted out my chief fact. 

^ You were right about Mr Eustace, Miss Forrest 
He is anite a respectable member of society. 

‘I 3 was not aware that I said so,' said Perdita cooffy. 
‘Oh, well,' I grew confused, ‘I thought you be¬ 
lieved in his innocence.’ . . •_* 

‘ Refusing to believe that he is mixed up m a crime 

is quite another matter from vouching for a person 

-rasas, twraa -air «s? 

the ground. You do not necessarily pass.hum I 
can well believe you have a high standard. Miss 

rest’ 
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She cast a curious glance at me. 'It is a standard 
at any rate/ she asserted, ‘ and not nothing.’ 

‘Women/ said I, nursing my knee, and fixing a 
sententious but appealing eye on Miss Fuller, ‘women 
are given to high ideals. They are fond of climbing 
about on giddy precipices where man, frail man, 
is afraid to follow them.’ 

'That is sarcastic,’ observed Perdita primly. 

‘Oh no, dear,’ broke in kind Miss Fuller. ‘I think 
what Mr Brabazon means-’ 

‘Oh, don’t let’s have annotated editions/ said 
naughty Perdita impatiently. 

‘Let me annotate my own sermon,’ I besought. 
‘I spoke in all humility. I see pinnacles in the empy¬ 
rean and I admire, but I dare not attempt to reach 
them. Women do. Perhaps men are wiser in giving 
up, and feeding practically in the valleys. Aft.ci 
all, the main business of life is feeding -mainly on 
others—so the herbage of the lower slopes for me ! 
But I have heard that on the top the grass is swee ter 
and the view finer. I should like the grass if I could 
get there. I’m not bothered much about views/ 

Perdita examined me with earnest and innocent 
eyes, but what she decided 1 don't know. She changed 
the conversation by a remark to Miss Fuller. I 
suspected that I ought to be going, but I didn't want 
to go. I hadn’t really done justice to Eustace. I 
awaited my chance and deftly drew the conversation 
back—not to him specifically, but men in general. 

'We are a poor lot/ I declared, lumping all of 
us together, ‘and under our visible obsessions we 
descend to the bottomless pit. Wisdom is fled to 
brutish beasts, and divine justice inhabits only the 
hearts of women, where it is locked up.’ 

‘What do you mean by that, Mr Brabazon?’ asked 
Perdita. 

It did sound ambiguous, but I explained as well 
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as I could, enlarging on the justice and generosity 
of her sex. She listened quietly, and then a sweet 
little smile spread infectiously over her face, signal¬ 
ling dimples. 

‘ Oh, what a humbug you are 1 ' she said. 

‘ Oh, but, Perdita, Mr Brabazon means-' The 

dear lady got no further. 

* Mr Brabazon can say what he means himself, 
Isabel,' said she imperiously; ‘ if he wishes us to under¬ 
stand what he means, or if he means anything,’ she 
added; and then her eyes met mine. 

I designed to throw chagrin and reproach into my 
glance, but I do not know if I did. She suddenly 
burst our laughing, and I followed suit. Miss Fuller, 
after staring at both of us, weakly joined in, and 
immediately afterwards rose and left the room. 

* Mr Brabazon you are bowled out. \ ou stand 
revealed in all your naked insincerity,' said Perdita. 

‘ Please don’t judge me so hardly,' I said, and indeed 
I did not want her to regard me as a flippant person. 
I thought of Eustace in a happy flash, and of putting 
him right in her eyes. ‘I am serious enough about 
life. I think it sometimes beautifuL But it has its 
tiresome moments, and then one must pretend.' 

‘And mock?’ she asked, with laughing eyes. 

*Ye_ es!' I said doubtfully. ‘Sometimes. Yet 

it is but the crossing of a passage to tragedy, even 
if the tragedy have its sordid aspects. A man 
said I slowly, ^is usually a fool in his youth, if a phil¬ 
osopher at forty. And a good many of us have not 
reached that age yet. It is necessary sometimes to 
hear the whole before condemning the part. 

Perdita's laughing eyes grew serious and sym¬ 
pathetic; and I resolved to continue. After all, l 
was doing a kind tiling in mitigating her evident 

contempt for Eustace. . , , , . T t. 

'Take the case of a man like this, I p.caucd. He 
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has been brought up in a more or less large way. 
Suppose, for example, his father ingrained him from 
his birth with sporting notions, the turf, the hunt, 
the shooting-field, or the gun-club. But he had better 
instincts at bottom probably.' 

‘Yes?’ said Perdita, with manifest interest. 

‘Consider him much of a fool, if you like, but a 
decent fool who has had no nursing, a man of down¬ 
right, ineffectual good nature, and the taste for popu¬ 
larity. He gives away with both hands, and he cannot 
tell his friends from his foes. He is bom in fact to be 
preyed upon, unless he is rescued. And that rescue 
may come too late.’ 


'How is it to come?’ asked Perdita, leaning for¬ 
ward, her elbow on her knee, her chin on her palm, 
her gaze rapt with interest in my little problem. The 
beauty of that long line sweeping from the waist 
outwards, thus manifest, took my eye and arrested 
me. I stumbled, picked myself up, and resumed with 
difficulty. 

‘It might come through anything,’ I said. ‘An 
accident achieves a revolution. Provided the mate¬ 
rial is plastic. Providence employs odd artificers. 
But some are obvious—a woman, ambition, shock, 
even an independent graduation in life. But let us 
say in this case’—I thought—* partly the rough usage 
of adversity, and partly the dawn of sentiment. Let 
us leave it at that. Anyway, you see my point. 
We cannot judge this man unless we see his life whole.' 

N°—o she assented, adding, ‘but a man can 
make what he likes of his life, if he be a man ’ 

w? , h ?f d . y° un ? heart I And, O sweet innocence l 

to y° u? Life « bounded only 
by birth and death to you, and betwixt is a straight 

Within ^ pa * llway “ which there can be no doubts. 
Withm handsome hedges flung with bryony and 

honeysuckle, and m winter with the mid thorns 
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of the bramble, walks our maiden on a course she 
car. mistake not to an end of which she is certain. 
For Perdita I felt the hedge would break some day; 
so much shone out of her imaginative eyes. And 
when it did, pray God I should be walking by her 
side and 'sharing in her cares and sorrows ! The 
flush of her earnest face went to my reins with a stab 
of bitter delight. I could not put forth a hand to 
pluck her. Her innocence, her friendliness, her 
oretty distance, defied me. \\ hat was she saying? 

* ‘ He ought to be able to pull himself together, and 
to start afresh. It is never too late, and there are 

always friends to help.' , , ^ , 

O wise young judge! Portia looked out of Perdita s 

eyes. ‘There are friends,' I agreed, ‘but how many? 
And may not a man outwear his friends patience. 

I am speaking of a silly man, of a man you might 
wrinkle your nose at.' Had she not already wrinkled 

her pretty nose at Eustace? . . . , . 

■I hope I should not be so uncharitable she 

hastened to say. ‘ Certainly not, if I knew all the facts.^ 

‘ This man we will conceive, in great financial straits 
I said, ‘to have plunged recklessly and lost, and 
to be beset by creditors, and reduced to a pitiful case. 
He is obliged ingloriously to avoid his fellow-men, 
to run in shame round corners, and to dodge pieces 

° f I bl \vas P conscious now that I was painting Norroy 
in somewhat theatrical colours, as it were a pos 

for the hoardings. But I had “V. Picture 
looked pensive and saddened at the picture, mr 

tender Lart was touched. Besides, she had just 
Pr °sfut d I " say to such a man, Hope and be 

t isvprtsz Si*- 

find excuses. But others 
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I happened at that moment to glance out of the win¬ 
dow, and to my wonder saw the butcher boy walking 
boldly up the stone pathway in the company of his 
master. Home. I jumped to my feet, and stared 
in astonishment. What on earth could bring them 
here? My silence and my abrupt action brought 
Perdita to her feet. 

‘ What is it?' she asked, with alarm in her gaze. 

I laughed. I had gone so far, and as Norroy was 
to be my temporary guest, I should have to explain 
him somehow. ‘The blue paper,' I said, ‘of which 
I have iust spoken, advertises itself opportunely-' 

She looked startled. ‘You mean—' she halted, 
pazed out at the man who had reached the door. 
1 Writs?' she asked in a low voice. I nodded. 

She flew out into the passage in a state of excite¬ 
ment which seemed to me disproportionate, and at 
the same time I heard the door open, and Mrs Lane's 
voice raised to answer a question from the visitors. 
A flying vision of white flashed in at the door of the 
sitting-room again, tragically pale of face. 

‘Please—oh, it’s too late. You must be quick' 
she breathed. 

'What—’ I began, but was pushed with a certain 
force and vehemence towards the door in the inner wall. 
As I am an honest man and one in love, I will swear 
and vow that I did not understand, that the manoeuvre 
was so sudden and unexpected that I could not dis¬ 
engage my thoughts, and that when she had opened 
the door and thrust me through before her I was 
scarcely aware into what sort of room we had pene- 
trated. I would have protested vaguely, not because 
I had any distaste to be so handled by her, but merely 
on the grounds of her own inconvenience and obvious 
distress. But I was allowed no time. My Perdita 
of tEe vivid imagination had broken bounds forth- 
ngnt, and she was as impetuous as a wild roe. 
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‘ In here—in here, oh please !' she cried, and open¬ 
ing something which I blankly recognised in my 
bewilderment as a wardrobe she pushed me in. Next 
moment 1 was in darkness, the door had closed upon 
me. 

I had time now to reflect upon what had so mar¬ 
vellously happened, and on my present position. 
You know to which sense are the directest avenues. 
Perhaps it is exactly because we inherit so primitive 
a cognition that it makes so sharp and so mysterious 
an appeal. The fragrance of lavender mingled in my 
nostrils with the unnamed and individual fragrance 
of a woman’s dresses. Do you remember how Clara 
Vaughan was known to her lover by the incense of 
her hair? I breathed Perdita in my sweet close 
prison, and I thrilled with absolute happiness. 

But then returned reason on the tide of returning 
thought. My brain could not but piece together the 
facts leading up to my incarceration at suen dear 
hands. I knew it in a flash. Perdita. dear heart, 
had read me into the parable I had set forth, and had 

rescued me from the duns ! f . x , ~ „ Ac 

Was there ever such sweet charity? Friends, 
quoth she! Lord ! did friend ever show herseh m so 
self-sacrificing and generous a light? Ior me she 
had forgone the integrity of her chamber, and for 
me had she violated the sanctities of her boudoir. I 
strove to open the wardrobe but it was not possiMe 
from within, and then in the very air of Perdita 1 
pondered happily until brought up by a horrid thought. 
I)id she then, regard me as the incapable and reckless 
S3 1 had painted Norroy? I had put on the coiours 
with the trowel, and now my jaw tell to think that 
she had recognised me m that portrait. And yet 
she had condescended to befriend such a creature 

The door opened, and I stepped forth. 1 erdita. 

flushed with triumph, stood before me. 



IN MY LADY’S CHAMBER 



‘They—they’ve gone away,’ she said eager!/ 
'They thought you were here, but I made Mrs Lao* 
show them over the dining room and the sitting-room 
And they seemed satisfied.' 

I caught at her hands—and both were in mine a 
moment. Should I—dare I—tell her, and ruin h<» 
splendid happiness? But I thought of my ugiy 
portrait, as painted by me, and I hardened my heart. 

‘Nothing sweeter could have been done in l!ic 
world,' I said ardently. ‘ Nothing more wonderful ’ 

Her colour was fast in her face, and for a monu nt 
she did not attempt to withdraw her hands. 

‘And you—you would have shown so much chariiv 
and lovingkindness to a man of no worth who h.cs 
ignominiously to dodge his creditors !' I said. 

She did not seem able to find a reply, but she got 
one of her hands loose. 

‘You said we must not judge until we knew the 
whole,' she said at last. 

'I shall never forget that you did it for me, think- 
rng it was I,' I said, and in my feeling I could have 
drawn her to me. 

She drew back. ‘Youl she cried, 'then it wasn’t 
you !' 

I shook my head. * I have no history. I am not 
even interesting through defects. I spoke of Mr 
Eustace. 


Her colour fled, leaving her white and startled, 
and her hand grew a little cold in mine. 

‘ I have found out a good deal about him,' I went 
on hurnediy. ‘He is really a good fellow, but has 
botched his affairs. He is staying with me at the 
Castle. I wanted you to know/ 

She withdrew her hand now, almost mechanically. 

1 see 1 she said weakly. J 

I cned eagerly. d “ ^ “ d 1 ^ *>rget 
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‘ It seems to me the sooner you forget such a foolish 

mistake the better,' said Perdita coldly. 

I had offended her as I should have guessed that I 
mi^ht. Not the sweetest angel from heaven would 
like to see its magnanimous actions turn into comedy. 
Perdita moved to the door, and I followed. My last 
glance took in the demure little white bed, and the 
dimity curtains and the hanging wardrobe. Then I 
was in the sitting-room, once more the formal visitor, 
and as if the intimate hospitality of that virginal 
chamber had never been extended to me I had 
unset her and I was best away. And now I would 
h^s given worlds to have kept silence. I left miser- 
My Ed I never remembered to wonder what Mr 
Horae and the butcher boy had wanted of me. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE LEAGUER 


I was surprised when I reached the Castle, after an 
amiable exchange with my Cockney friend, to hear 
the sound of a fiddle streaming from the open windows. 
It ceased as I got to the door, and voic«s rose in con¬ 
versation. I entered, and, behold, Mrs and Miss 
Harvey t The former greeted me with effusion, 
but the latter merely nodded pleasantly from her 
seat where Norroy was instructing her how to put 
her fingers on the fiddle strings. She made a picture 
of graceful awkwardness, with her large cart-wheel 
hat, and her full draperies. Mrs Ilarvey explained 
that they had come to pay their dinner-call, but slit 
got no assistance from her daughter, who was wrung 
ling prettily with Norroy as to the exact angle of he* 
elbow. 

' If I put it there it sticks out too much/ she de¬ 
clared, as one resolute on harmonics of figure as well 
as of sound. 

‘Just chuck your shoulder a bit up,’ suggested Sir 
tiUbert, taking command. 'Don’t mind your angles* 
they 11 come into the picture somehow.’ 

Oh, Mr Eustace 1 said Christobel in despair. 

■Hie name brought me to. This was Mr Eustace still 
and I had been upon the point of calling him Norroy’ 
Hie anxious eyes of the elder lady were fixed on me. 
ilia was Eustace, homeless, impecunious, and be- 
leapered. and he played the fiddle, and taught a prettv 
gu-r to strum 1 1 he mother’s eyes implored me 

as I construed them. I was Sir Gilbert, and this was 
an interloper, a wastrel, a foundling, a waif on the 
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harsh seas of fortune. Sir Gilbert adjusted his eye¬ 
glass and deigned to recognise my presence. 

‘ Hallo, old chap ! Where did you get to ? Look 
here. I've given Mrs Harvey and Miss Harvey tea.' 

‘ I owe you many thanks,’ I replied,' and much envy.' 
An interrogation from his pupil drew off his atten¬ 
tion from me, and Mrs Harvey seized the opportunity 
to enter into talk. I could see she wanted to know 
about Norroy, and I was able to gratify her in all 
but his name, which she took for granted. No, he 
had no profession as far as I knew. I didn't think it 
followed that he was necessarily a wealthy man. Un¬ 
doubtedly he was of good family. And he was a most 
amusing companion. Mrs Harvey compressed her lips 
as she regarded her wilful daughter anxiously. 

‘ I don’t suppose he’d make a big hole in things 

in New York,' she ventured. 

I agreed, adding that if my friend ever went to New 
York he would expect some one to make a hole for him. 

‘ Our men don’t do that,' said she, with some acerbity 
of criticism in her tone. To her Norroy was a hopeless 
ineligible. I was destined to receive two bombard¬ 
ments that afternoon, for Miss Chnstobel assailed me 

a little later, and upon the same topic. ? 

* This is a pretty mystery, Mr Brabazon, she sai 1. 
‘When I last saw you, you were talking m the mo 
gloomy and most tragic manner about Mr Eustace. 
And now he's your guest. What s come to the uni 

VC ‘I discovered my error, and am repenting in ashes, 

1 The turned' on me her hazel eyes. ' Does he know 

^Whe?I toldliim I had suspected him of burglary 
he laughed, dropped his eyeglass, and said. How 

ni ‘He S would,' she said, laughing. ‘It’s just what 
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he would do,' she cried approbatively, ‘and I was 
right in my instinct after all.' 

‘A woman’s instinct,’ said I, with an air of pro¬ 
fundity, ‘is like a woman’s tongue and a woman's 
face—it never lies.’ 

Miss Harvey considered this inanity. ‘Mine will — 
I mean my face—I suppose, when I get about fifty,’ 
she said. 


‘You will never be fifty,’ I declared. 

I don’t know that I want to die young exactly,’ 
said this frank, unself-conscious girl. 

‘You will never die,’ I said. ‘Your age will be 

immortality.' 

‘ That’s nice of you,' said she. ' But tell me honestly 
what I shall be like at fifty. I believe you have second 
sight, Mr Brabazon. There’s something uncanny 

about you.’ J 

I bowed to the compliment. 

‘You'll sit gracing the bottom of a great table in 
an ancestral hall,’ I rambled on, ‘and your children’s 
children shall call } r ou blessed and-' 

‘Why, Mr Brabazon, I shall only be fiftv. not a 
hundred,’ she protested. 

‘ But if you marry at twenty,’ I suggested. 

‘I'm more than that already,’ she said pensively 

lm twenty-five.’ f 

•ii° h, ,y. e ma,T V y°u off at once. That’s ter¬ 

ribly old, I said hastily. * “ She was no longer in her 
nrst youth, as the old novels used to run. ‘She 
had passed her nineteenth year.” ’ 

t lau ghed. ‘I’m not in a hurrv anyway, and 
1 don t know that I fancy ancestral halls so much ' 

Sai ?v Wlt u a ? unc onscious glance round the room. 
V\ hen they had gone Sir Gilbert stood looking out 
ot the window in a brown study. But all that his 
meditations brought was the colloquial remark — 
That s a ripping girl 1' 
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I pulled him away from the window. ^ ‘ You’re 
exposing yourself to the fire of the enemy/ I said, 
'and after the episode of the butcher boy we cant 
afford to take risks. Please remember you are fight¬ 
ing excellent strategists. And let me tell you this, 
Norroy, you’ve pulled through so far by luck more 
than by management. You must regard yourself m 
the light of a besieged town. You may possibly 
venture out for air and exercise by night; but in the 
daytime you’re a close prisoner. I wonder at your 

daring to give tea to the ladies.' 

‘Oh, hang it 1 one can't shut off everything, pro¬ 
tested the prisoner. . 

‘ I have been thinking/ I went on. Seeing the 
lengths these people are prepared to go to we can r 
be too particular. Your present room is by no mean 
safe. We must find a more secluded place. Bo 

y °He n ?rowne^ iy over his reflections. ‘What about 

the jewel-room? ’ he said at last. _ 

‘What, the strong-room upstairs? 

He nodded. ‘ By Jove, that’s a thundering good 
idea lacker can put a bed in. Let s have a look. 

He jumped off the table on which he was sitting 
and wen ? 1 upstairs, with me at his heels. Descend*.* 

or two iron safes were set in one corner. 

.‘Why- if* ™' S J ^^tnteSy. ‘Most 

of it° PP Of course /have to keep. the: jewe* a" 

heirlooms. Uncle Ned was an old ,, 

them by*will to my wife and heirs, confound him ! 
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‘That was pretty of him,’ I said. 

‘But I haven’t got a wife,' grumbled Sir Gilbert 
aggrievedly. ‘There they are,' he said in a melan¬ 
choly voice, indicating with the point of his toe one 
of the safes in the corner. ‘Can't do anj thing with 
them.’ 

‘Don't you think Tooscy might copy them?' I 
suggested with mild irony. 

He screwed his glass round on me, and guffawed 
when he realised my intention. ‘You are a joker,’ 
he said. ‘But this will do, won't it, Braba/on?' 

I thought it would do very well. It was quite private, 
was barred by a fighting Yale lock, and was also 
easily accessible from the living-rooms. Wc agreed 
* J ac ^ nian should fit it up at once as a prison cell. 

Korroy resigned himself with his imperturbable 
good-nature to his incarceration. He had the faculty 
of making the best of things when once he was con¬ 
vinced of the necessity. He was, I gathered, difi.cult 
to drive, being an obstinate and insensate fellow, 
but he was comparatively easy to persuade; while you 
could cajole him without any trouble, unless it was 
a matter of principle for which he was contending. 

rinciple, you cry I Yes, Sir Gilbert, twelfth baronet, 
was genuinely inspired with principles, though I 
will admit you w'ould hardly have recognised them 
as such, d hey were, however, all his own, even if 
you should find them poor things. If he wanted 
ms owm way he w-as as obstinate as a pot-donkey, 
Dut you might persuade him that your way was his 
and he would follow as docilely as the same animal! 

• Gilbert’s brains were easily confounded, 
bat his wits were without difficulty scattered. He 
ore no grudges, and he wasted no time in repining. 

forJtJi h r eerfU l and °P timistic character he looked 
£ n ard to a ^ture which must at any rate be. dif¬ 
ferent from the present. And as the present was bad. 
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why it did not take Sir Gilbert long to see that the 
future must be better. His logic was of such whole¬ 
some simplicity. All he stipulated for was his liberty 
at night, and that I thought we might contrive, 
particularly as we had a new ally presently, as you shall 

now hear. . 

It appears that Miss Harvey dropped m on her 
friends in the village, and picked up a good deal of 
news. I had given Perdita my information under 
no pledge of secrecy, and indeed she w’ould not suppose 
that what I had told her I designed to keep from her 
friends. But it may have been Miss Fuller who let 
out the news. It does not signify. The only thing 
that mattered w'as that Miss Harvey arrived by her¬ 
self at the Castle in a great state of excitement, and 
bursting with sympathy. She made no difficulty 
about broaching the subject, which she did in Norroy s 
presence quite naturally; and he accepted her query 
as naturally. I think that these two people had 
something akin in the unashamed honesty which 

characterised them. . , .. c . . 

‘Yes, it’s an awful bore, isn t it? said Sir Gilbert 

modestly. 'But Brabazon’s no end good about it. 

He’s guarding me like a tiger.’ , , • 

She” turned her fine eyes on me How nice of him 
But tell me; do these hornd people hold many of your 

bl ^More than is comfortable/ he said. ' They want 
to sell me up. That's what they're a ter OJ course 
I nlaved the fool, but then we all did it. it s 
heredity,' declared Sir Gilbert, with the air of settling 

the difficulty once and for all. Harvey. 

‘Well if it isn t romantic 1 said Miss «ar y 
‘Then are you shut up here to keep them out? 

Hp nodded- ‘Beastly nuisance, isn t itr 

Mfss Ha^ey mused. ' It isn't good for the health. 

she said. 
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‘ Vm going to climb out at nights/ explained Norroy. 
You mustn't let them get you,' she adjured eagerly. 
Not me 1' said Norroy valiantly. 

Miss Harvey rose to go, and offered a parting nod 
ol encouragement to the baronet. 

‘Don’t you mind too much.' she advised. Sir 

V 1 Cl e- adnured her through his eyeglass. ‘ Old 
Jake Simmons, a friend of papa's, went bankrupt 
three times, and he came out on top in the end. Ever 
been bankrupt before?' 

Sir Gilbert shook his head. *1 don't cotton to 
the notion somehow.' he said. ‘The fellows ask 
you all sort of rude questions, what? They want 
to know if you had champagne for lunch, and to whom 
you gave presents, and that sort of thing.' 

Old Jake used to say it was the foundation of 
his fortunes said Miss Harvey by wav of stimulus, 
lie owns a big dry goods store in C hicago.' 
c •! ve s "m('timcs thought of starting a shop ms self.' 

fitted for °K beI . 11 a , ddln S J P«*»vely, 'but lm more 
* or a bookmaker. 1 suppose.’ 

Miss Harvey said good-bve cheerfully. ‘I'll come 

round and see how you're getting on in' the fortirss/ 

to 1 V ? g0t tC Comc ovor in a few da> s 

to see Miss Forrest. J 

when C w rUStle ° f he , r P etticoat s was still in my eais 
" ■TK^° rr °y remarked sadly, — 

1 hat’s a ripping girl, what?’ 

rcsum g ^ eC a d, J VOnderi , ng at lus doK ' ful visage, and he 

under a m " nt I;iter ; 1 wish 1 were not running 

unuer a false name, old chap. 6 

can re U tir^ an h.K aS !i ly .u altCr that/ 1 told h,m - ' You 

and to a ^ nr h ^ Ur f ain, 1 em, ' r S e " ith a bo 'v 
N-.rroy- orchestral salutation—Sir Gilbert 

GUbe-tViTst’ar^K ' ex I' Ia ’ ned matters, my 
ucc.t Eustace Norroy; so it was all right/ 
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‘ Not a doubt of it,’ I agreed ‘ Moreover the sub¬ 
stitution was for so excellent a purpose.' 

‘Yes, of course, there’s that,’ he said. ‘But, 
hang it 1 I don’t like masquerading. I don’t do it 
for fun.' 

‘ This is dead earnest,' I assured him, ' and we run 


risks for it.' 

He cheered up. ‘Miss Harvey says she’s coming 
in a day or two. I wish I could make a bit of money.’ 
He got up briskly. ‘ I'll go and see how old Toosey’s 
getting on,’ he said hopefully. . 

No event broke the monotony of the following 
day, at least until the evening. In the evening I 
felt that we might almost call a truce. We were aware 
of the leaguer about us, but it did not trouble us greatly. 
We had spirit enough to test it. Norroy sagely 
affirmed that writs could not be served after dark, and I 
argued that it did not much matter if they could 
There was no danger in the night from our entrenched 
foes. In fact I had the mind to turn the tables on 


them by a sally. „ , , 

We issued forth of the Castle walls bravely near 

nine o’clock. The air was flowing softly, and the 
dark and broken skyline of the trees stood out against 
the lighter clouds in the west. We paced the lawn 
for a time enjoying our cigars, and the beautiful even¬ 
ing, and, in a way, each other's company. It was odd 

how attracted I was by this amiable and 
man. Differentiated from me Dy gulfs, as I concened 
it in intellect and taste and ethics, he yet daimec 
aifinity by a subtle appeal to some accepted standard. 

Srt h or/ood h nTturS a tadiUdu^ity ZhTl might be 
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light. The limes muttered in the air, like those fabled 
‘gossips of the prime.' Norroy broke silence. 

‘Let's go down to the lower garden and the copse,' 
he suggested. 

Accordingly we made our way thither, and with- 
out interference. Once in the shelter of the copse 
we felt safe, and reaching the sea wall leaned over 
it and watched the darkling sea heaving itself on 
the rocks. 

‘I don't know but I could live here, Brabazon,' 
remarked the owner at last. ‘It's not lively, but 
it's got its points. Full of little nooks,’ he added 
sentimentally. 

I wondered what must be the issue from the clash 
of sentiment with primitive instincts in that generous 
chamber of his heart. But he had room for both, 
and was unconscious of any incongruity. In a com¬ 
fortable reverie he dreamed till at last he shook him¬ 
self out of wonderland into the practical world again. 

I was watching the foreshore merging into the night, 
and was conscious too of a deeper shadow that moved. 
Yet it might be nothing. I strolled on westwards 
towards the ascent in the grounds where the cliffs 
rose sheer from the high tides of the sea. I had not 
visited this part of the garden before. We got to 
the top and crossing the wall advanced to the edge 
of the clifi and looked down. The tide was high, 
and still rolling in some fifty feet below us. The 
water drew inshore with a low harsh mutter of sound, 
till it reached the narrowing buttresses of the rocks 
immediately below; then its voice grew hollower; a 
hundred echoes from the faces of the cliff overtook it 
and reinforced it; it swelled to a loud sonorous volume; 
and then burst with the drums of thunder in the 
Invisible caverns beneath, dying into rumble and ghosts 
of sound and infinite whisperings in those secret depths 
within. 
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I returned from the contemplation of this incessant 
warfare, and laid mv hand on Sir Gilbert’s arm. The 
man had no single defective drop of blood in his healthy 
animal body. His feet were on the very verge of 
the precipice, and he dreamed as he looked down. 
The retreating waves left me space for a voice which 

was not a shout. 

‘ Look to the left,’ I said. f 

He turned his head. 'Is he—what? 

4 1 noticed him down on the beach just now, l 


‘Damn, let's heave him over, he suggested 
‘Norroy, I may wink at throwing a dun out of my 
OW n house—or yours,’ I said, with mock indignation 
‘but I know where to draw the line. It s about time 

We He e obeyed k me, and we climbed the wall, the black 

fip-tire offering no molestation. . . , « 

• I et ? s try t'other side.' said Norroy. ' This is a lark 
We crossed the Castle grounds, and essayed the 
wall on the north side some hundreds of yards h i 
the gates. Norroy burst out laughing. Blessed »f they 

i'-wL^the devt h i a do e rhey°rAt? and DW you eve? 
“TwasVoundt confess that I had not, and I had 

‘ ^T'UTad e onfy n been‘iurnished with an answer to 

the riddle we should have been ra™ P on mv 

was, the situation however, seemed 

nerves, and on Mr foosey s. Tie, no**. 
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to rejoice in its mystery, while he thrilled at its pos¬ 
sibilities. He had already insisting on regarding himself 
as one of the besieged, and was at the most elaborate 
precautions to avoid notice in his own coming and going, 
He skulked in the shrubberies, scared Mrs Jackman 
out of her wits by leaping out of one at an alarm, 
and had many preposterous plans to proffer for victual¬ 
ling the fortress. I explained that there was no fear 
of our lacking supplies, but he was resolved that 
we might some day come to a grip with starvation, 
and matured his schemes with that end in view. 
Above all, he kept a wary eye open for duns and 
strangers. This led to a rather unfortunate episode. 

The rule in favour of admitting visitors to see the 
pictures had not been abrogated, merely because it 
had occurred to none of us to think of it. As a matter 
of fact no visitor had presented himself at the Castle 
since Norroy had taken up his quarters there. Ami, 
no doubt, in my absence. Jackman found hinv-elf 
in a dilhculty, when a tourist did present his card. 
He was an immaculate gentleman, with an immacu¬ 
late address, very stout, and with a politeness that 
was almost excessive, and he waved a huge Panama 
hat to cool his fevered brow after the exertion of 
getting upstairs. Jackman, 1 conclude, had thought 
him over and admitted him, pending orders; but, 
like a good and patient servant, he hung about in 
the proximity of the visitor with a watchful eye. 
The stout gentleman inspected the pictures slowly, 
and with gravity, and made notes in a book. This 
was, apparently, what arrested tb* indignant atten¬ 
tion of Mr Peter Tooscy, who *x>Sc in his wrath, and 
followed the visitor. With tnis satellite in his train 
the stout man toured the gallery, with growing dis¬ 
comfort, and growing suspicions. These culminated 
when Mr Toosey’s own suspicions reached their height 
at seeing the long pause made by the stranger before 
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the door into the strong-room. Behind that barrier 
slumbered or rested the innocent master of the Castle. 
Mr Toosey's doubts swelled to a head. He advanced 

with limber step, brush in hand. 

‘If I were you, I should go,' he breathed with 
oolite malevolence in the stout visitor s ear. The 
itout visitor (as I had the story from Jackman 
cast a glance of trepidation at his interlocutor, and 

his ferociously stained coat. 

‘If I were you I should go—hook it—clear out! 

repeated Mr Toosey with a crescendo of advice. The 
stout man endeavoured for a while to ignore this, 
tried to rivet his attention on the portrait by Vandyke 
on the door, and to pretend that there was no one 
else in the room, and managed to drop his^ spectacles 
in his increasing agitation. As he stooped pamMJy 
to pick them up, a low but savage voice breathed 
over his scanty ? hair in accents of extreme and for- 

bl< ?? f in f werTyou I should hook it, vamoose, levant, 
skip ' it hissed ferociously. These alternatives, I con¬ 
ceive were selected by Mr Toosey with care in order 
that one at least of them might carry significance 
and conviction to the mind of tins obdurate party. 

The manoeuvre was wholly successful. With a ry 

alarm the corpulent stranger recovered himself, tro 
his classes in the act to flinders, and backed in open 

bv Vhrea^ened^apprcfaches 0 ^^ suppo^Patk with 

aft™ si 

Si. if 

himself It was then that the former g 

that henceforth no visitors should be admitted. 

Well, at least by this ordinance we barred out t 

innocent visitors. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE WINDOW SEAT 

But we did not succeed in keeping out the enemy. 
It is a melancholy confession, and this chapter is the 
history of a failure. It began on the night of June 
the tenth. 

In the afternoon Miss Harvey came over in her 
car, according to her promise, bringing with her 
Miss Fuller. The frank statement of the American 

f ’rl informed me simply that Perdita would not come. 

heard no reason, but I wondered woefully if she had 
forgiven me yet for my stupidity. Now I have always 
been disposed to think that I know a good deal about 
women, and have often volunteered with some success 
to interpret them to denser males of my acquaintance. 

I am quicker than most men at construing their emo¬ 
tions and the plexus of feelings which constitute 
their personality. But I will admit that Miss Fuller's 
attitude puzzled me. She had withdrawn herself from 
her friend to come; so the inference was that shedesired 
to come. Yet she was visibly uncomfortable at the 
Castle, looked at Miss Harvey as if appealing to her 
to go, and had ' yes’ and' no ’ for conversation morethan 
any healthy handsome young woman should have. I 
think it must have been her unusual attitude that set 
me ‘ chaffing’ her. I played the fool as elegantly as 
I could think, dangling carrots, so to speak, in front of 
her frightened nose. It was only when I sounded the 
praises of Perdita that she relaxed. Her devotion was 
so great that I think all other sentiments were dis¬ 
charged by it. She spoke enthusiastically of her 
friends' attainments, and in particular of her painting. 
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‘You came on a sketching tour?' I inquired. 

‘ Oh—yes—of course,’ she darted forth a little 
awkwardly, and eyed me furtively as if I were a danger¬ 
ous animal. I had never given her any cause to 
look on me thus, from the first hour when I had met 
her without stockings. My behaviour had always 
been correct and modest. I liked Miss Fuller, and 
I did not want her to have erroneous opinions of me. 
In some way she had changed towards me, and I 
attributed the change to the incident of Perdita and 
the butcher boy. Yet I could not see why she should 
have taken this unexpected turn. So leaving Miss 
Harvey to Norroy, 1 lured her forth into the garden, 
and picked some flowers for her. It was evident that 
Norroy had an exceeding interest for her whichi I 
put down to her new knowledge of his stor y* 
bulked large in her eyes as a g^y blade, even perhaps 
as a wicked spendthrift and a debauchee. But away 
from him she gave me more of her attention, and seemed 
more a™her fase. I reverted to the light treatment 
1 had previously been using. She had spoken of some 
famous gorge that should be visited—I think it was 

Fin Ii e as“s d aid Si f h ' I ■ am on duty. I can’t get away. 
I cuard the portals with a flaming sword. , 

®Oh, I have heard how good you have been, s 

gushed forth suddenly,_ unexpeetedly Yo^ are 

considerations?^^ fed ’to 

to' £ Ut it!’ Ih 0 e n w r ent M on Bra iTnowt , s t dS-; 

is° f only U one 
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w ay of looking at the causes which have brought 
these things to pass.' 

Poor Norroy l He was a rascal, but then, you see, 
he had the reward of his defects for he was interest¬ 
ing; he had arrested Miss Isabel’s wondering eyes. 

I demurred. ‘One never knows other people’s 
temptations,’ I said,' and one oughtn’t to turn one¬ 
self into a little Day-of-Judgment all to oneself.' 

‘Of course I don’t know anything about him,’ 
she hastened to say. ‘But I should have said any 
man ought to have been able to keep free from such 
complications.' 

After all Norroy was indefensible, which was one 
of the absurd reasons why I liked him. I feebly 
countered, as she would not admit broader principles, 
'A good-natured easy-going man sometimes suffers 
from his extreme popularity.' 

No man has a right to be popular at the expense 
of others,' pronounced Miss Fuller hardly. I had 
nothing to say; she glanced at me, and in quite a 
different tone added, ‘ You are probably a popular 
man yourself, Mr Brabazon.' 

I am,’ I said promptly, resolved to change the 
current of our talk. 


She seemed hardly to have expected this answer, 
and 1 don t know that she quite approved of it. 

Some men, she said, with greater reserve, 'are 
merely popular with their own sex, which is easy 
enough to be, I suppose. Men don't go deep in their 
judgments,’ she averred. 

' 1 am P°P ular wit h both sexes.' I hastened to say. 
i m sure I don t know what they see in me.' 

•TjSfl? er i S v ,ld t ace fixed itself in austere lines. 

S S u * te nlce to boast of it,' she said. 

T HiHn'V 1 *' 1 J x P lamed - ‘ On the contrary I said 
1 V k S ow w ^ at t b e y saw in me.' 

Miss Fuller seemed to be at a loss for an immediate 
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answer, and, as is the habit of her sex, she deviated. 
' I think it's rather out of the world here.’ 

‘That’s the charm,' I said. 

‘Oh, well/ said Miss Fuller, dryly, for her, we 
find it a little too much so. We'll have to get back. 

I came to a pause in my walk. Somehow I had 
never thought of their leaving. , 

‘Do you mean to tell me you are going away? 1 

asked. . 

‘ We think of it,' said she, admiring the laurels. 

I shook my head at her. ‘ Ah, Miss Fuller, I sard 

reproachfully, ‘and I thought you were my friend 1 

' i—I don't understand you/ she said faintly. 

‘I think,' said I, ‘that unless I have some strong 

distraction I shall say something that no lady should 

hear; so please let us go back.' . __ o 

She turned obediently, and was much nicer to m 

° D ‘ Please ^tell Miss Forrest,' I whispered as they 
left ‘that she hasn't half exhausted the beauties of 
the” neighbourhood. Nor have I. And if you go I 

Sh |he ^aughed^agreeably and said nothing; but I 
felt it was 6 on Norroy that her gaze was directed 
shyly as they drove off. Such is the privilege of the 

Wi He hid apparently enjoyed a wonderful hour with 
ladv whose sympathy did not deter her lrom 
eitreme m errbnen t. In fact they were both laugh- 

ine heartily when we came in. , 

‘Mr Brabazon,’ said she briskly, I ve got an • 

Mr Eustace will regularly pine for want of air shut p 

here Now there’s my car „ . 

• Miss Harvey’s been good enough tooBerto tak 

me out,’ said Sir Gilbert, pleased as a good boy wn 
15 I ^!m P e e d rm f i eliiC.e, f “‘give the permission. 
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'Did you tell her who you were?' I asked him when 
the car was gone. 

‘No—o,' he replied dubiously. ‘I didn't quite 
know whether to do so. You see, she might cut up 
rough.' 

‘Why so?' I asked. 

‘Well, women don’t like being taken in and all 
that,’ he said. 

No; they did not. I had an instance in my mind, 
only too fresh and vivid. Perhaps he was right. 
The motor was to call the following day, and make 
a breach through the trenches of the besiegers. Both 
Miss Harvey and Sir Gilbert looked forward to the 
prospect with delight. It was only I who had doubts. 

But the whole face of the war underwent a revolu¬ 
tion that succeeding night of June the tenth. 

The annoyance of the death watch in the wall had 
irritated me so much that I had for some time had 
the position of my bed changed. Yet when I went 
to sleep I dreamed of sounds in my ears, of a deadly 
pick upon crumbling walls, and of the secret passage 
to the sally-port filled with traitors. I woke to find 
the light creeping in behind the curtains, and pos¬ 
sessed by a feeling of unrest I got up and walked to 
the window.**;. I pulled aside the hangings and let in 
the early morning. It was three o’clock, and the 
gray sepulchral dawn invested the garden. The 
bare beds of the borders, wan and ghostly in that 
early hour, turned slowly to a warmer lilac. The 
stillness of the dead held the house. The creaking 
of a board broke this deathly quiet, striking on my 
ears almost like a gun shot. Alert and alarmed and 
eager I went to the door and listened. For one mo¬ 
ment I had forgotten that Norroy slept upstairs 
now, and was on the point of putting down the noise 
to his account in the next room, when I remembered. 

1 pushed open the door of his former chamber, 
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which was ajar, and peered in. Nothing was visible, 
though the parted curtains let in a flood of dull light. 
I walked across to the window, which was shut; 
and I was turning away when I was aware that the 
air here was much cooler. The next moment I saw 
the explanation, and I thrilled. The glass of one 
pane had been wholly removed, and the air of tne 
garden flowed through. 

I was now, as you may suppose, wide awake, ana 
agog with excitement. In my pyjamas I hurried 
out found Jackman's room, and woke him. Then I 
went up to the gallery to see if there was any sign 
of Norroy; but the door of the strong room was fast¬ 
ened. Jackman joining me presently we made 
an examination of the gallery from end to end, with¬ 
out result. But the Castle was not smaU and was 
full of convenient holes and crannies for a lurking 
foe We had a long job before us. for that one of 
Home’s myrmidons had gained access during the 

ni"ht I had no doubt whatever. 

Broad day found us still searching, and searching, 

», \z., 'a iSdSfs? ■a* 

te^dfes^Sto^lncTwT^ep'ed SJiciolSly But 

we have the whiphand m a way. We will star 

b ™Perhaps he’s taken supplies sir.’ sugg^e^Jack 
man. There was that possibihty to consider. 
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course; but I meant that the chase should be a stem 
chase, and, to vary the figure, that we should die in 
the last ditch. 

I knocked up Norroy and gave him warning of 
the danger. 

‘By Jove!’ he said. ‘Rum go!' he added; and 
to that again, ‘Well, I’m damned !’ 

These ejaculations may have relieved his feelings, 
but they did not help us. He dressed cheerfully 
with an air that would suggest that we had bungled 
the business and that he would settle it when he came 
down. 

The beggar must be hiding somewhere,’ he said 
illuminatingly. ‘What price the passage?' 

That had occurred to me, although I did not see 
how the spy could be aware of the passage. But 
not knowing how the panel was opened, I had waited 
for him. He showed me the clip in the bookshelves, 
turned it and the dark hole gaped at us. I explored 
it from end to end without result, and we retreated 
to breakfast. Jackman mounted guard on one door 
and we locked the other, so as not to be taken bv 
surprise. J 

• J h , ey ’* re g°>ng to run it out to the post, old chap,’ 
said the baronet, eating a hearty meal. 

‘I'll run 'em out into the horse-pond.' I said 
angrily. 

. T .S* r considering deeply, and paid no heed. 

Ahniw y °? Wh w.’ h T e r said at len g*h. ‘I could make 
a vx * or ** m M 1SS Harvey's car, what?’ 

‘No, you won't,' said I firmly. ‘You’ll stay here. 

“ 5 I , U y° u through. Do you think I'm going 

to be done by a parcel of bumbailiffs ?' b 

•T’li °? re a ®P ortsman , Brabazon,’ said he genially 
^11 stay as long as you'll have me. You see’ he 

^ t m to a quit/ 0 "* t<>ne ’ th6re are reaSOns 1 don,t much 
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‘You needn't/ I assured him. ‘If you’ll only 
be discreet you’re as safe here as in the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. But, mind you, Norroy, you’ve got to act 
warily while this fox is in the house. Jackman and 
I will start on a systematic hunt after breakfast.’ 

‘Look here. I’ve got an idea ; ' said Sir Gilbert 
brightly. ‘ Why not get in a dog ? ’ 

‘A good thought,' I cried. ‘We can raise one 

in the village, I dare say.' 

‘Let's ask Jackman. Damn it, if there was time 
I could get half a dozen from town.' 

Jackman, interrogated, knew of a man with a 
smart fox terrier, which breed seemed to meet with 
his master's approval; and it was arranged that we 
should take a lease of him. He arrived in the after¬ 
noon, with his owner, a chubby rustic who held him 
in leash on a string, and adjured him intermittently 
to ‘ger-rup/ He was a gay, vivacious animal ex¬ 
hibited much interest in Jackman s calves and the 
coal-scuttle, and wagged an absurd stump of a tail 
as he observed me with bright eyes and cocked ears. 

I do not believe he had any idea for what P U H 50S ^J C 
was brought, or what were his duties. After per¬ 
suading Norroy, who had brightened up sensibly 
on scK&g the dog, to retire to his strong-room we 
made a progress through the other chambers of the 
Castle beginning with the inhabited portion. The og 
enjoyed if very much at first, being evidently under 
the mistaken impression that he was on his way to a 
rat fight Afterwards his interest perceptibly waned, 
and he followed his master languidly, only>emgroiused 
to higher spirits again by an accidental encoimUr 
with Mrs Jackman's cat on the stairs. For the res 
if there were any mtrudem latcnt njhe house^.t 

3 E seUle“ n d“wn looddy to the' policy of starving 
out the stranger. 
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By nightfall we had no further news of him, and we. 
Including Mr Toosey, were all thoroughly exhausted 
—except Norroy, who remained cheerful. More¬ 
over the tension and anxiety had got on our nerves, 
and we were ready to start at a shadow, or at the 
breath of the wind. I went to bed, wearied, but was 
unable to sleep, and all night I intermittently listened 
for alien noises. But the silence that enwrapped 
the Castle was profound. 

The next day brought no alleviation of our strain, 
and Jackman visibly grew worn and troubled. I 
dared not venture away from the house, for 1 feared 
the rashness of my guest; and it was with infinite 
relief that I heard Miss Harvey’s voice in the hall. I 
ran out to bless her and she almost ran into my arms. 

' Oh, Sir Gilbert I ’ she exclaimed in dismay. 

I was not similarly dismayed. She was like a 
blossom in a wilderness, bright and fragrant. 

‘I feel like that and more,’ I said. 'But I won’t.’ 

‘ I’m come for Mr Eustace,’ she panted. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘we’ll have to discuss that point. 
But before we do, there’s another that won’t wait. 
And that’s this—I'm not, and never have been, 
and never will be Sir Gilbert Norroy.’ 

‘ Oh 1 ’ she exhibited some signs of confusion. ‘ Of 
course I know—I didn’t mean to-’ 

‘Do have faith,’ I pleaded. ‘I’ve no alias, and 
I’ve no incognito; I’m plain Richard Brabazon, always 
at your service.’ 

‘Ohr she looked astonished; and then, ‘Well, 
it doesn't matter anyway,' she said. ‘I guess you're 
just you.' 

‘ And that, my dear lady, is the most sensible way 
to take it,’ I said, smiling. ‘ I wouldn’t care if you 
were twenty chorus girls.’ 

’No; you'd probably like me all the better,’ said 
she, laughing. 
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* I couldn’t/ I said, with a neat bow. 

‘I say, Brabazon, that beast of a fox terrier has 

ruined my- Oh, how d’ye do. Miss Harvey? 

Norroy's head had protruded through the door 
half way through his complaint, and his face broad- 
ened in a grin. 

‘Are you ready? ’ she asked lightly. 

' Eustace, we must explain,' I said, and while he 
was getting his eyeglass fixed, I turned to her. ^ 1 he 
fact is. Miss Harvey, the enemy has got through. 

‘ What do you mean ?' she asked, startled. 

‘A man has gained admission to the Castle, and 
is hiding somewhere. We're sure of that, but we 

can't find him. It's getting warm.’ _ 

‘All the more reason that Mr Eustace should come 

out/ she declared boldly. 

‘ Miss Harvey’s right,' he said. . . 

‘ Very well/ I agreed after a moment s consideration. 

‘Your blood'be on your own head.' . 

‘ Oh, I guess it won't be our blood 11 comes 

collision with my chauffeur,' said she, kiighing. «he 
Tackman appeared at this juncture, and asked if she 

tea. I invited Miss Harveys eye 

and replied in the affirmative. It was decided t 

Norro/should go for this dangerous 

Miss Harvey entered the morning-room, and took oil 

he/gloves, and in order to square the party properly 

I sent for Mr Peter Toosey. . 

On the whole I did not enjoy that tea party as 

I had enjoyed its predecessors but 

and Norroy did not seem m the ^ “ 

Toosey, on the other hand, was as nervous as »at 

He listened at the doors and sewed g 

find some one. Every entrance ° J c; r Gilbert, 

him to his feet with a and 

who was all unconscious of this watcnium 
of these alarms, and was maintaining what he thou 0 nt 
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a conversation with Miss Harvey. The morning- 
room, as I have explained, lay to the front of the Castie, 
and had doors upon either side communicating wilh 
different parts of the house. A third door open.-d 
widely on the lawn, and upon each side of it wue 
long low, embrasured windows, to which a dado of o.ik 
extended, and which was furnished with old o ik 
window seats of a capacious interior. In one of tin e 
retreats Norroy talked with Miss Harvey. lor the 
reputed owner of the Castle I was being unconscionably 
neglected, and I was forced more or less back on 
the attentions of Mr Toosey, who, as I say, was 
distracted by his recurrent suspicions. Suddenly 
he announced after an excursion to one of the dot ns 
that it was locked. His voice was significant and 
tragic, and the strangeness of his announcement 
took me at once to his side. Miss Harvey had heard, 
but not her companion. She looked across in wondt r, 
while I tried the door. 

In the middle of this scene the door on the farther 
side opened, and a tall, thin man of fifty appeartd. 
With the leap of a jaguar Mr Toosey was at the other 
end of the room. 

'Quick, quick!' he cried, and in his excitement 
tore open one of the window seats. ‘In here 1 la 
here ! he said hoarsely. 

‘Yes, yes,' said Miss Harvey, taking the alarm, 
and in much less time than I take to relate the incident 
Sir Gilbert was bundled inside the seat and the lid 
clapped down on him. I think he yielded entirely to 
the girl’s persuasion, for he was not wont to be bustled 
or to give way without explanations. But Miss 
Harvey had been fired with the trepidation of the artist, 
and now sat on the closed lid breathlessly, defiantly, 
and stared furiously at the admitted stranger. 

I say admitted, because it was manifest next moment 
that Mrs Jackman had admitted him in the ordinary 
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way. Jackman of course would never have been 
guilty of such a solecism as to introduce a visitor 
unannounced; but I remembered that he had been 
sent out on a errand, and Mrs Jackman was only a 

good cook. _ ... 

‘Who are you?’ thundered Mr Toosey, with an 

accusing finger at the intruder. 

He gazed, blinked through glasses out of weak 
eves and began to stammer. It was just as I dis¬ 
covered that the door I was trying was not locked, 

but only jammed. . . , 

‘XJr_ur—I'm the tuner,’ said the thin man shame- 

^cedly^oosey was abashed, and ere any one could 
sneak Mrs Jackman came forward much flurried. 
•Tf you please, sir,’ she said, ‘ it’s Mr Sparks the tuner. 
He iSways comes every quarter, and I didn t know 
any one was in the room—I’m sure I beg pardon sir. 

Miss Harvey burst into a merry laugh, and at 
the same time fell suddenly back in the seat, with 
her feet in the air. The rumblings of an earthquake 

STiSS^ L^tor^be^eeted 

ey ^Damn it, he’s got me. old chap 1 ’ he said in a plain- 

ti We V °^U e stared at his amazing statement including 

SS&S.’S-AS^i s 

^Brabazon, he’s been in there all the time. 
'smldenly 1 ’comprehending, I pounced on the oi 

^e“ d id r “ P ur^s e ed'Sed a ^ mcaVhUle man. 
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all black with dust. I put in a hand and hauled him 
forth, and a cry of dismay arose from the assembly. 
Miss Harvey's eyes looked fire and sword, and I really 
believe she would have fallen on the wretched creature 
for two hairpins. I shook him. 

‘ I'll have the law on you for assault,' he whined. 

‘Oh, chuck him out,’ said Sir Gilbert dismally. 
‘He’s done us’; and I saw that in his hand he held 
the dreaded writ. 

I took him at his word. It was safest for the man, 
and, I think, pretty generous treatment in our frame 
of mind. I hauled him to the open door and ejected 
him; after which I don’t think we gave him a further 
thought. The mischief was done, our plans were 
ruined, and we must acknowledge defeat. 

‘Hang it,' said Sir Gilbert, dusting himself still. 
‘Who the deuce would have thought the beggar was 
In there? Rough luck !' 

Mrs Jackman had had the sense to remove the 
innocent cause of all the trouble. Mr Toosey, who 
was quite as responsible for it, brooded with clouded 
brows. I saw he was devising ideas fast. 

‘Damn it, what luck 1 ’ repeated Sir Gilbert, ami 
remembered his manners. ‘Awfully sorry. Miss 
Harvey. I say, did I upset you?' 

‘ No—o—not much,' she said pensively, for she too 
was busy with her thoughts. 

Awfully sorry. I’m a real whale, whatl’ he said, 
continuing the dusting process to his knees. 

The fatal writ had fallen to the floor, and she picked 
jt up ‘Why—what's this?' she said suddenly. 

If 5 but it says Sir Gilbert Norroy !’ 

That s me 1 said Mr Eustace sheepishly. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ANDROMEDA AND THE DRAGON 


Miss Harvey stood silent for a moment, looking at 
him; then ‘This seems tangled up some/ she said, 
with a little laugh. 

‘ I’m awfully sorry/ said Norroy. I ve been a 

fool all round and all along/ , 

‘ No one's in a particular hurry to contradict, said 

Miss Harvey, but her face mitigated the bnisquene 

of her words. ‘ You want some taking care of she 

suggested. ‘Mr Brabazon doesn’t seem quite happy 

with the iob/ Her eyes twinkled at me. 

‘No; I'm a sad failure/ said I. ‘But after all who 

shoved Sir Gilbert in?' .1 i pt us re - 

‘Oh we're all in it/ she said. Don t let us re¬ 
criminate/ She looked at me. ‘ What is to be don . 
asked with an anxious frown. . . 

The situation was undoubtedly comic in sor 
asD«£ts and if I had not been really chagrined I 

Hushed. Norroy's difficulties seemed to 

have settled themselves by their own dead weight; e 

was! 1 thought, fading -ns.blyoutofmy purvje^ 

‘If I might suggest, said he, at this junctu , 
should very much like that drive you spoke of He 
was far less perturbed than we were, now that he had 

'“n^ou come. Mr Brabazon?' called the girl 
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in her sweetest voice. ' I must get out of the way of 
thinking of you as Sir Gilbert.' 

‘Why, did you think-' The real Sir Gilbert 

searched our faces critically, as if he suspected us of 
some duplicity. 

‘I have had the honour to run as your understudy,’ 
I said to him. 

‘ Oh 1 ’ he grimaced. * Wish you joy !' 

‘ I was told,’ said Miss Harvey slyly. ‘ that Sir 
Gilbert was in the neighbourhood incog.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs Jacker !’ said he, with a nod. ' I thought 
as much. She has a wagging tongue. Good Heavens, 
Brabazon, do all the folk here take you for me? 
Great Scott, what a lark l' 

‘I fail to see the humour of it,’ I answered with 
dignity. 

‘Don't be ratty, man,' he adjured. 'Hiding in 
my own castle under another name ! Not a bad idea,' 
he exclaimed, suddenly struck by the brightness of 
it. ‘No one would have suspected if it hadn’t been 
for Mrs Jacker. Damn ! I wish I’d thought of it.’ 

We motored to the village, where Miss Harvey had 
to communicate our news to her friends. We all 
descended at Mrs Lane's, and went in after her, my¬ 
self, I will confess, with some misgivings. Sir Gilbert 
took it easily, without showing consciousness of 
being either hero or scapegrace. It seemed that he 
was not concerned as to the opinion of either Miss 
Forrest or Miss Fuller. Miss Harvey broke out with 
the facts, and Sir Gilbert stood modestly by. Miss 
Fuller could not keep sympathy out of her honest 
gaze, but I could not read Perdita's eyes. 

* is c- eiy awkward for—for Mr Eustace,’ she said. 
t or Sir Gilbert Norroy, my dear, for Sir Gilbert 
.Norroy, said Christobel triumphantly. 

The faces of the two girls were mildly blank and 
civil, and Miss Harvey explained swiftly. 
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‘Then Sir Gilbert has been masquerading,’ was 
Perdita’s cold comment. 

‘ Playing the goat l' agreed that gentleman amiably, 
‘and now he's got to pay the piper.’ 

I do not know what made me say it; and I really 
don’t think it was malice. But I did say it. 

‘Oh, you'll have to many Miss Rivers,' I said lightly. 
4 Miss Rivers 1 ' said Miss Harvey, turning abruptly 


to me. 

I was aware of my folly at once. ‘ Miss Rivers of the 
North,' I explained weakly, though it was no explanation. 

‘Not me,' said Sir Gilbert stoutly; and after a 
pensive moment added: ‘ But perhaps she d lend 

me a bit. I've a good mind to write to her.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt she would be anxious to do it on 
such excellent security,’ remarked Miss Puller with 
what seemed to be uncharacteristic irony. 

‘Is this lady—whatever her name is—wealthy!* 


inquired Miss Harvey. 

*1 leaps of tin, I believe—manufacturess, you 
know,’ said Sir Gilbert, and with a total disregard 
for others’ interest in a question, which was one of 
his qualities, he barred the topic with his stubborn 
insensitiveness. ‘I say, hadn’t we better be off. 

I had to drive off with them, much against mv 
will and later, while Norroy was despatched on some 
purposeless errand by the lady, I bad the pnvdeg 

1 tSThi]** rny 

sav he ought to marry her?' she asked ruthlessly. 

Y A feeble jest,’ I replied, ‘merdy ari^g from the^c f 
that such a match was once planned by their forbearS; 

'Cradle matches,' said Miss Harvey sententious y. 
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‘are the most disgraceful offences against real 
civilisation.’ 

' They are the rotten fruit of an effete world/ I agreed. 

‘ I am surprised such a thing should be proposed 
in England,’ she went on slowly. 

'Comparatively enlightened as she is,’ I added to 
her. 'So am I. But Sir Gilbert takes a healthy 
view of it. He won’t be bought and sold for any 
one’s money, and no doubt,’ I said, I hope convinc¬ 
ingly, ‘he has an essentially aristocratic contempt 
for mere wealth.’ 

She was silent, contemplating the view, but re¬ 
curred to the subject presently, when I was thinking 
of something else. 

‘ Do you think he ought to borrow money from 
her in the circumstances?’ 

‘ I think it’s risky for her,’ I said. 

‘1 didn’t mean that,’ she said impatiently, and 
then added crossly: ‘Men are so stupid.’ 

I know they are; but I was glad to see Norroy 
stalking back through the bushes. 

We had run over to Dartmoor, and it was not 
the last journey which Sir Gilbert was destined to 
make to that wilderness in that company. For the 
next day Miss Harvey and her mother called at the 
Castle with a cordial invitation that we should visit 
them at their hotel on the moor. I was not anxious 
to go, and I made a mountain out of my neglected 
work. Alas ! I had written but two pages since mv 
inauguration in the Castle; and I had confidently 
expected so much from this quiet holiday in the 
westl Immediately afterwards, when I had de¬ 
finitely committed myself to my statement, I re¬ 
pented, for I learned by a casual remark that Miss 
FuUer and Perdita were to be invited. And so when 
they drove off I fell a prey to gloom and moroseness, 
and I snapped Mr Toosey’s head off. To do him 
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justice he did not much mind, being by now ac¬ 
customed to my ways, but he sadly eyed me from time 
to time as he painted- My conduct was the more 
unreasonable that I had voluntarily sought his 
company to console me. So, cross with myself, 1 
wandered about the gallery picking out books at random 
and examining them without interest. The day 
was a most perfect day in June, and the sun was 
bright overhead, its splendour tempered by a cool 
sea breeze. I had gone down the length of the western 
wall and reached the bookcases protruding into 
the room at the bottom, when I thought of the secret 
panel, and turned to it idly. I pressed the clip. and 
opened it, stared in and shut it again. As 1 did so 
my eyes lighted on the genuine shelf "nmedately 
overhead. It contained a number of volumes of the 
Annual Register, but one was a stranger to the senes, 
a ■ rogue,- to use the gardener’s parlance. .This was 
the sole reason which induced me to take it do '™- , 
It was a copy of Bacon’s Novum Organum dated 
in the eighteenth century, and I turned the 

quite mechanically before slappmgitupagarn. But 

hi that running flux of pages my eye was ^ugbt oy 
a diagram on the flyleaf, and I went back to it. 

was figured thus :— 


3X3 

20 Staires 

R. Wall 
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I studied it with the vague impression that it had 
reference to something within the covers of the Great 
Philosopher. Then I deciphered in smaller letters 
below —Jasper N. What was there familiar in the 
appearance of that? 

Taking the book with me I went back to Toosey, 
and, having shed my ill-humour, complimented 
him on the work which he was doing. He was 
pleased. 

The style is a little troublesome,' he said, ' but 
I’ve got the hang of it, at last.’ 

I wondered if he suspected on what a nefarious 
task he was engaged, and I smiled. ‘I shall have 
some difficulty with that one farther on,' he said, with 
a nod at it. 

I went up to the wall, and languidly examined 
the landscape he had indicated, and then my 
glance passed to the next picture, which was a 
portrait. 


Oh, that s Sir Jasper, and a thundering good one 
too, but I don’t do that,' he said, seeing the direction 
of my gaze. 

Sir Jasper ! By sheer coincidence the name had 
fallen within my notice twice in five minutes. I 
opened the flyleaf of my book. Undoubtedly this 
was the hand of Sir Jasper Norroy. I looked again 
at the portrait, which portrayed a bluff, low-lidded, 

^. i _ , ■ . . . 1 _ ^ ^ name of con¬ 

science did he with annotations of Bacon ? 20 Staires, 

1 read. I left Toosey and sped swiftly down the 

gaUery till I reached the panel, pressed the clip, and 

entered the aperture. Striking a match I descended 

the stone stairs, counting carefully, and my match 

went out when I reached the fifteenth. I lit another 

and completed the twenty. Then I looked about 

me. The passage was narrow within the limits of 

the outer wall, being no more than three feet across, 
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and was built in with brickwork. Below me, as I 
could discern by the flare of the match, it dipped a 
dozen feet or more farther. I continued to the end, 
and found the door of the sally-port, which I suc¬ 
ceeded in getting open. The broad expanse of day¬ 
light greeted me, and I could see that the passage 
ended thus in a little shrubbery of laurels against 
the western wall. I closed the door and retraced 
my steps, and once more made a survey from the 
twentieth stair. There was no indication of any 
difference in the nature of the wall, and though 1 
tried it as high as I could reach on both sides I dis¬ 
covered nothing. Then it occurred to me that 1 
should count from the bottom, and down I went to 
the sally-port and did so. But still no find re¬ 
warded ' my efforts. I emerged from the passage, 
dusty and hot, shut the panel, and went down to my 
room, taking the book. 

I had fully made up my mind that there was some 
secret here, but how to unearth it? I pored over 
the cipher with its nest of rectangles, seeking or 
some clue; and then, reso’ving to return to it again, 

1 put it aside and went out. The lovely afternoon 

“i^oamed 1 through the gardens, and made my exit 
through the wicket gate in the sea wall. Hie sea 
was bright and dancing, flecked by heads of foam 

2 far as the eye could carry. The foreshore lay 

wet with the recent tide, which was 

lrmrr trails of seaweed littered the rocks. 1 waikec 

along the shingle, receiving the buffets^ of^brai'e 

differJnt 1 fi g om n that on the occasion of my previous 
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visit. Then it had been forbidding, lowering, omin¬ 
ous; to-day in the fine sunshine with the receded 
tide it had a holiday aspect. It did not seem as if 
the crisp bright sand could ever have been the cock¬ 
pit of warring waters. And yet, looked at carefully, 
the cliff face held a certain menace, treacherously 
disguised. The chasm in it opened wide with interior 
and unfathomed blackness, as it might be an ugly 
creature of prey, a dragon, with its coils in the bowels 
of the earth, that yawned and slept in the sun after 
its appetite was appeased. In the outer shell of 
the cavern was only a whisper of the approaching 
sea; otherwise it was still and sombre and cold like 
death. It slept, but it would awake, awake to the 
champing of the foam about its rugged feet, to 
the roaring of the flood-tide, to the gurgitation of 
that relentless maelstrom of waters in the narrow 
channel. 

I was conscious of these possibilities in the mon¬ 
ster, while it basked in the sun, and then, under the 
influence of the usual human curiosity, I penetrated 
the inner cavity. I was here in a sort of twilight, 
and now the sounds of the outside world dwindled 
to a mere murmur; the dank walls struck colder, 
and the seaweed and sea-moss on the rocks sent a 
chill into the blood when touched by the hand. I 
went farther in, and now all sounds ceased, and 1 
stood in a world of silence, in the darkness and still¬ 
ness of a world unheated and unlighted by any sun, 
as it might be in a world in its last stages of decay’ 

1 ^ a t glad , t0 retreat to sands before the cliffs, 
and directly I emerged my eye was caught by a 
figure between me and the advancing sea. I had 
turned from the dragon; here was my Andromeda. 
Blessing the good fortune which had brought about 
this conjunction I hastened towards her. She stooped 
as 1 came, took a stone flora the beach and with a 
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girlish hook of her arm sent it spinning into the 
waves. 1 called to her, and with one hand raised to 
retain her errant hat from the breeze she turned 
about, her vivid face rosy from her exercise, her 
gown snapping in the wind against her lissom 

body. 

‘So you didn’t go?' I asked, as I reached her. ( 
‘You mean to Dartmoor? No, Isabel went. Its 
a day for the sea, don’t you think?' she added, after 

a pause. .. 

Since I had encountered her there, of course it 

was. The breeze played in the surfaces of our gar¬ 
ments, and carried our voices to a higher pitch, it 
was full of a salt savour, and stung P^antly. 
Screaming gulls wheeled in front of us, and dipped 

to the glistening water. ...... T «. ai d 

‘And so you took me for Sir Gilbert l 1 said 

ab She‘lmiled a little. 'We aU did/ she said, facing 

th ? f wat b, h n fd br t e he e hair ruffling under the wind that 
caressed it ‘Well, altogether, we ve had a regular 
comedy of errors.' 1 said* She shot a glance at me 
took Sir Gilbert for a rogue, and you took me for 

hin Ld you took me for a burglar/ she said lighUy. 
‘In my heart, and on my soul not really, 

Pl> 'oh d that makes it less complcte-and less inter- 

eSt 4 g e’ couldn’t^very well add any more complica- 

‘"She'was' sdenf and then ventured: ' Unless Miss 

H Ts 6 «ft ■° U l‘ ‘she Is My ' Dont 

you know Rule No. 42 a?- All American women are 
princesses in their own right. 
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She laughed at my small joke, and looked round 
at the cliff. 

'Is that your—Sir Gilbert’s property?' 

‘I have my doubts. It depends how far the cave 
runs. The foreshore, I suppose, belongs to him, but 
the tide marches into that open mouth every twelve 
hours. Yet I should say he had certain proprietary 
rights in the cavern. Ive been exploring it. Shall 
we inspect it ? * 

She moved off with me in silent assent, and when 
we had got half way to the cliff turned as if reluctant 
to abandon her view of the sea. 


* With chafe and change of surges chiming, 
The dashing channels rocked and rang, 
Large music, wave to wild wave timing, 
And all the choral water sang.’ 


I quoted one of those magnificent stanzas, and her 
lips parted slightly as she drank in the music with 
the sea sounds and the sea air. 

‘Go on,’ she said when I had finished. 

‘It is a night scene,’ I said. ‘If I were with you 
here by night it would be appropriate. But no.’ I 
added, remembering the burden of the poem, which 
was that of satiate love, ‘it would be most inappropri- 
ate. I should never walk with you in such a setting.’ 

I don t think I know the poem,’ she said innocently. 

But it s beautiful. 

I had risked her knowledge, and now I hardly cared 
if she should track it down, and with it my sentiments. 

the greatest sln S er of the sea that has 
ev fJL \ lve d» I said. It is Swinburne’s.’ 

Tell me more of it,’ she asked. 

The sense of the words collected in my memory 
and shamed me. Never would I apply toher thoSi 
vivid, languid, and hectic verses. But the beauty 
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of them caught me up. ‘This is not you and 1 / I 
said. ‘This is some less fortunate couple at the end 
of their ideals. I believe we are fortunate enough 
to have them still. 

‘ The rustling sand and shingle shaken 

With light sweet touches and small sound— 
These could not move ns, could not waken 
Hearts to look forth, eyes to look round. 

Silent we went an hour together, 

Under gray skies by waters white, 

Our hearts were full of windy weather, 

Clouds and blown stars and broken light.' 


She said nothing, but turned and resinned her 
walk to the cliff, and I with her silent. Silent we 
went.' Was it ominous? The sun merged suddenly 
in a passing cloud, and the cliff stood starkly in 

shadow—with its dark cavernous mouth. 

‘ Is it far in ?' asked Perdita, surveying the interior 

gloom doubtfully. , ., 

‘We can just go as far as you hke, I said. 

We entered, and penetrated the second c^ern* 
To go deeper we should want hghts I said. But 
I should say it continued for some distance. Thi 
coast was a favourite resort of smugglers m the oW 
days and no doubt these caves were used by them 
fo/ their illicit trade. It is more than hinted that 

Sir Gilbert's ancestors had a finger m the: pie. 

We lingered a little longer, and then withdre 
into the larger and outer cavern which was compara- 

ti '*Do y U ou think h people the happier for having ideals? 
asked Perdita abVuptly. ‘Ideals that can be broken 
nd so create in the heart a greater ruin than woul 

otherwise have existed? 
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‘Oh, undoubtedly. I mustn’t quote you the old 
Tennysonian tag as to loving and losing. But, look 
at it how you will, the argument is in favour of ideals. 
On the low plane of practical happiness you have 
what holds you up for years, until indeed that blow 
you dread; and at the highest, “ one needs must 
love the highest ”—there is no alternative. It conies 
to this, that you can't help having ideals, and that 
you are the happier for any ideal you have, even if 
it be destined to be broken.’ 

'Yes, you must be right,’ she said, with a sigh. 
‘But it’s hard to puzzle out.’ 

Idealism is a fascinating subject, and it has even 
more fascinating affinities, into which one is tempted 
to slide in conversation. After all there is no ideal¬ 
ism so great, so absorbing and so unselfish as love. 
Beside it religious devotion is but a thin-blooded 
passion, lacking the touch of earth which keeps it 
in relation with human things. I could have drifted 
into that supreme idealism, but for Perdita. She 
evaded the topic, seemed not to notice when I slipped 
and fell, waited demurely till I had recovered and 
joined her, when she talked on prettily again. So 
I was kept hanging on the fringe of a mighty matter, 
and sad and happy together. And at last Pcrdita 
remembered the time and the place. We went out 
of that cavern which had been lit for me with a 
radiance of fairyland. 

It was odd, and even startling, to notice the difter- 
aice m the aspect of the sea. The tide had roLlcd 
in patiently, winning yard after yard of the shore, 
until it had reached the sea-line of rocks, where its 
advance became rapid. It was as though the resist¬ 
ance of the opposing land had been at last overcome, 
and the spears of the tide were storming the shore 

_ a serried rush. The flood came down upon the 
clifl and the caverns like a racehorse, roaring, foaming, 

TiCiS* _ 
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mouthing, menacing. Perdita uttered a little cry 
of alarm, and 1 put out a hand and drew her to me. 

‘ There is plenty of time,' I said reassuringly. ‘The 
utmost that can happen is that we may get a little 
wetting.' 

She made no resistance as I put her arm m mine, 
but she gazed at the sea fearfully, and then loo.ceci 
away. I felt she had committed herself to my charge 
like a trusting cliild. I picked the way over the 
shrinking delta of sand towards the rocks round 
which the tide was spuming in its alternations ol 


sally and retreat. 

Just before we reached this refuge a wave, running 

free and fast above its fellows, broke with a crash on 

the shore and submerged us to the ankles. I stoope , 

lifted Perdita bodily in my arms, and set her on uie 

rock, joining her a moment later. The tide sue■ 

round the base of our resting-place, drawing ou , 

reluctance. I cast an eye towards the rising gr°™ 

behind us. The cliffs here descended quite low ana 

were not more than twenty feet above the lev 

sands. But the way to it was a mere track ot D g 

boulders. We scrambled over them as best S 

until we reached the steep face fifteen p< 

From here the cliff swooped outwards and 

descended to an easy level the difficult 

breaking The wall before us was not a very diflicuic 

one "or S a man to sca.e. but it ^ terronto 

a woman in skirts, and with de ica course at 

tomed hands. I made up my mind to a course 


° n -WeTl act a bad ducking if we try to go along the 
cliff/ I safd ‘ I want you to put yourself in my hand . 

and she looked anxious. Then she put her 


mine. 
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'Yes/ she said simply. 

If nothing else could do it that simple confides < e 
would have inspired me. I stooped, made a back, and 
put my clasped hands behind me, palms uppermost. 
Have you seen boys help each other over a wall to 
rob orchards? Well, that was my primitive plan. 
Pcrdita mounted, and I gripped her small feet, and I 
felt her knees in my back. 1 encouraged her and she 
scrambled to my shoulders. 

‘Now step upon the ledge just over me/ I enj- ncd. 
‘You will find a projection to cling by above.’ 

Skirts drifted against my face, the weight lifted 
from my back, and I knew she had done wln t I 
wanted. The tide was thundering over the reeks 
towards us. She was clinging with both hands to the 
angle I had mentioned, and her two little feet wire 
firmly set in the niche on the level of my neck. Abo\ e 
was another step, but she could not reach it in her 
retarding skirts; she must have an intermediate 
stage. 

‘ I am going to make a ladder step for you/ I said 
‘and you can mount to the next ledge/ 

There was no time for explanations. What had 
to be done I had to do at once. I took hold of her 
ankles fast in both hands, and pushed my right aim 
upwards, steadying my body against the wall. 

' Now step upwards/ I called out, and 1 pushed 
forward my left arm. 

For an instant the whole burden of her sweet body 
rested on my wrists, and then I knew she had reached 
the second ledge. Good 1 I breathed more freely. 
She was nearly half way. I mounted to the ledge 
she had left, and put my arm round her waist to give 
her assurance. 

‘Not afraid?' I asked lightly. 

She shook her head. We repeated the mounting 
process by the ladder of my hands, and so both 
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attained a wide breach in the cliff within reach of the 
top, where we rested. We both breathed heavily. 

‘ My dear, how brave !' I said, touching her hand. 

She said nothing, but the pallor receded from her 
face, and a faint colour charged it. Her eyes were 
bright, as if the tears bedewed them. Was I a beast. 
But 1 could uot have helped it. Nor could I help 
what I did. One acts sometimes under a violent 
reaction. I put an arm about her, drawing her closer. 

‘You shan’t fall, dearest,' I said. ‘I will protect 


you.' 

Still she said nothing, nor did she look at me. Her 
heart beat quickly under my hand. Was she fright¬ 
ened? I could not say. I experienced the vertigo 
of acute emotions, but I should not have fallen had 
been a thousand feet above safety. ' Come ! said 


1 The 1 rest of the way was easy, and we gained the 
summit. Her hand lay weakly in mine as 1 set ner 

in safety, and glanced down. . . 

Below, a little way to the left, the tide was leaping 
into the black mouth of the monster, and raising tne 
reverberations of the interior caverns. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE EMPTY LOAT 


We reached the wicket gate into the Castle grounds in 
silence, but my glances showed me that Perdita was in 
tlie grip of some emotion. 1 wondered if it was fear, 
or anger, or—was it something else? We had not 
moved a dozen paces from the wall when it Hashed 
upon me out of the smiling heaven that 1 had directed 
and she had obeyed. She had entered my garden of 
roses in implicit obedience to my hand; she had clone 
what I, the man. enforced. She had surrendered her¬ 
self to me, her will to mine. How much did it mean? 
Was she still but the child in her terror, seeking 

refuge with the stronger arm? Or-? That blessed 

alternative held me thrilled. In that supreme moment 
of emotion, of leaping and inspiring passion, as of a 
devotee before his goddess's shrine, I had beheld her 
turn into ray garden. She accepted my lead, and walk- 
ing shyly, with averted face, with heaving bosom-! 

I staled unhearingly into Jackman’s face as he 
met us, deferential and grave as ever. 

‘What?’ I said, conscious only of Perdita, and 
the waving June green. In the distance my eye was 
caught by an overarching yew through which lovers 
might pass. It led into the bowling green, and 
lovers for generations had of course passed under it 
to play bowls. Drake was playing bowls when the 
Spanish Fleet hove in sight. To play bowls-! 

‘What?' I said, trying to fix my mind on Jackman. 

I knew he was speaking, but my pulse was leaping 
and my mind was jumping. It had bolted like a fresh 
or frightened horse. I reined it in. 
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‘ And Sir Gilbert being out, sir I took the liberty 
of coming to you.’ 

‘Yes, yes,' I answered. ‘Quite right, Jackman. 

I’ll see the gentleman. I’ll-’ 

I turned—and Perdita had melted away. Only 
Jackman and 1 held possession of the copse. I gazed 
along the path which wound through the hazels with 
dulling senses, with gradually increasing sobriety. 
1 understood now; Sir Gilbert’s solicitor had called. 
But—the winding little path through hazel and 
birch was empty. I moved on. llie overarching 
yew was hidden from my gaze. I moved mechanically 
on, Jackman attending like a shadow. 

Mr Raymond Donaldson was a man of fifty, o 
exceedingly refined and contained appearance, an 
of immaculate dress. His thin lips shaven close, 
moved almost imperceptibly as he related lus story. 
He had happened to have business in Plymouth, ana 
had taken the chance of finding Sir Gilbert Norroy 

by breaking his journey. , , T - A 

• He will be chagrined to have missed you, 1 saia. 

‘I suppose it is that matter of the writ. 

Mr Donaldson cast me a glance from beneath ns 
lowered lids. ' I have understood from Sir Gilbert 
Norroy's letter that you are in his confid.ence in.dn 
matter Mr Brabazon,’ he said formally. I bowed. 
‘ I am,' therefore, glad to be able to talk with you, 
as he pulled out his watch, ‘it does not seem hkeg 
that I shall have the pleasure of seeing Sir Gilbc . 

Yes; it is that somewhat unpleasant matter. 

‘The history of the debt seems odd, I ventured. 

■A little um.su.al,' said Mr Donaldson bu by no 

means exceptional. The purchase of debts is often 
resorted to for one purpose or another. , 

‘ We should like to know the puiyose in tins case, 
said I. Mr Donaldson considered the air. 

‘It would seem that there is a purchaser for the 
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estate,’ he said in his dry voice. 'I may say, Mr 
Braba7x>n, that I was approai hed some time back by a 
lirm of solicitors of repute with regard to the mortgage, 
which I am free, in the circumstances, to tell vou that 


I hold on the property. I, however, woukl not treat.’ 

‘And it is impossible to raise this money?’ 1 asked 
bluntly. 

‘The value of the estate/ said Mr Donaldson pre¬ 


cisely, ‘would not suffice to cover the debts of ’.he 


estate plus the mortgage.’ 

I was silent. ‘It seems a hopeless outlook/ 1 said 
at last. 


‘To be frank with you, my dear sir,’ said Mr Donald¬ 
son, ' I see no chance of staving off the bankruptcy, 
if these people proceed to extremities/ 

‘Oh, 1 think we may take it for granted that they 
will/ said I. 

‘I have made some inquiries/ he went on, ‘and 
have found that Mr Ilorne is a commission agent in 
the city, not, 1 gather, of any considerable position.’ 

‘And Naylor?’ I asked. 

‘ Naylor 1 ’ he echoed. ‘ I do not know of any Naylor.’ 

Of course not; I had forgotten that the connection 
between the two men had only been established by 
my observation, and might even be chimerical. Yet 
had not a Naylor desired to purchase the estate? 
In my view this Home was acting in the interests of 
Mr Naylor, who had a fancy for a fine gentleman's 
country seat. And it seemed as if he would get what 
he wanted, and had plotted for. 

Mr Donaldson stime-table called him inexorably away, 
and he left without helping much to the solution of the 

P r ?°l em - .^ s ^ ast wor d was characteristic of the lawyer. 

There is only one possible chance, Mr Brabazon, 

an< ~ , a t. ls that negotiations might prove these people 
to be lenient. r 1 

‘They won’t; they want the Castle/ I said. 
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He looked at me as though he would ask me on 
what I presumed to make this astonishing statement. 
But he apparently decided not to put his interroga¬ 
tion into words. 

‘So far,' he proceeded instead, ‘the parties are 
only taking such steps as they are justified in taking 
to protect their legal rights.' 

Oh, this jargon 1 It was designed to snub me for 
venturing to take a leap in the dark. But I could 
do sums in my head without counting on my fingers. 
I saw there was no hope from Mr Raymond Donald¬ 


son. He rose. . ., 

‘Naturally I will do anything I can in Sir Gilberts 
interests. We will hold our mortgage. The late 
Sir Edmund Norroy,’ he nodded, as if by way ot 
explanation, ‘was a valued client of ours.' 

As I watched him depart, walking, as he talked, 
with all due reserve, and no doubt without prejudice, 
I reflected that a wealthy marriage alone would save 
Sir Gilbert. And when a little later the motor-car 
rushed up with two laughing people behind tfie 

chauffeur, the thought recurred — 

‘I say,' said Norroy, after Miss Harvey had gone, 
‘those beggars are not gone yet. I saw \\ hat s-liis- 
narne —Horne—in the village as we came through. 
Now they've winged me, why don t they clear out 
He meditated: ‘I've a damn good mind to tr> and 
strike a bargain with him,' he mused. 

I roused him from his brown study to give him 
news of Mr Donaldson. Perhaps Ins idea was right, 
coinciding as it marvellously did with the lawyers. 
Personal negotiation might effect some compromise 
But still I remembered Naylor, and my theory ot the 
whole plot. I had a friend of splendid capability 
deep in London life, a bright man of business, and 
a rising figure in society. I resolved to write to 1 
to see if he could trace Mr Naylor. An admirable 
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man of affairs, lie would know the ropes better than 
any one else with whom I was acquainted. As a 
matter of fact 1 wrote that night. 

‘By Jove! I'll do it; I’ll see the little bounder,’ 
was Norroy’s conclusion on hearing what I had to 
report of his solicitor. 

Miss Harvey had brought with her her own bright 
atmosphere, and some news that rekindled fires 
anew m me. If the wondrous weather held, it was 
designed (needless to say, by herself) to have a picnic 
on one of the islets in the estuary. They had it all 
cut and dried. Miss FuLler had expressed her in¬ 
tention of persuading Miss Forrest to go, and indeed 
they had called at Mrs Lane’s on the wav back with 
the express hope of getting her consent. But I’erdita 
had been out. I made the requisite calculation, and 
found that Perdita should have reached home long 
before their arrival in Southington. She had not, 
then, gone straight back. Where had she wandered? 
And why ? 

A flood of soft emotion filled my heait, and I 
hardly heard Miss Harvey talking. But 1 know I 
assented warmly, nay, furiously, to her proposal of 
the picnic. And after a futile attempt at work on 
the following morning I bolted my lunch, and went 
ciown to the village before the hour appointed. Norroy 
had gone forth earlier in an attempt to find Horne, 
and I forgot in my self-absorption that Miss Harvey 
had hospitably included Mr Toosey in her invitation. 
I do not know that this was not a device to pair the 
party suitably, for otherwise we should have been 
five. Anyhow, I forgot him, and left him to follow 
by himself. 

On arriving at Southington I sought Mrs Lane’s 
cottage at once, and asked for Miss Forrest. In the 
sitting-room were both girls, but it was Miss Fuller 
who came forward to greet me. 
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‘Are you ready?* 1 asked. 

‘Oh, but it isn't time, is it? Miss Harvey said 
four,’ she cried. 

‘ I am like the boy who got up in the middle of the 
night to go to his sports/ I said lightly. ‘ I have a 
homesickness for that island/ 

Perdita laughed over her face, but with no sound, 
and her face was bright and rosy. 

‘And you/ I said, taking her hand. ‘You are 
coining ? ’ 

‘Yes/ she said faintly. ‘It will be pretty out there 
won’t it?' she added, withdrawing her hand and 
arranging a book nervously on the table. 

'It will be divine, and by the way, here is Mr refer 
Toosey, specially got up for the function as a Venetian 

boatman. What are you going as?’ 

They looked eagerly through the window at tne 
estimable Toosey, in velveteens and an art tie. 
‘What are you going as?' parried Miss Fuller 

archly. . 

‘Oh, I’ve been so long masquerading apparently 

as the proprietor of the Castle, that I m gomg as 
myself for a change. Will you go as yourself. Miss 
Forrest?' To my amazement she ost her colour, 
and looked at me almost appealingly. \on * 
improve upon yourself,' I murmured to her in a low 


‘She shall ero as a princess in disguise/ flashed 
forth Miss Fuller gaily. ‘ Perdita dear, it s time you 

dressed the part.' . . . f L. 

I waited for them, and accompanied t j n 

jetty, where my old friend. Hawes had the boat in 
readiness. Here we were joined at intervals by Mr 

T °Tv y e 'bee/hu/ti'ng'for that little beggar.all mom 
ing/ said the latter plaintively. He s ; been at t 

inn, but they say he went down to the Point. I say, 
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Miss Fuller, would you like my coat to sit on ? 1 l.osc 

seats are hard.’ 

She looked as if she were going to accept, hut re¬ 
fused. ’No, thank you. I’m quite comfortable. 

I knew she was thinking of Chi istolnl. I have never 
met any one so wonderful as Miss Puller. 1’erdita 
sat by me in the stern, for I had the strings of the 
rudder, Norroy being ignorant of the craftsmanship 
of the sea. Miss Harvey arrived late, and overt'.owmg 
with spirits. We were launched in sunshine and gaiety. 

Mr Toosey in his velveteens displayed a handimss 
in the boat which made my task easy, and we sailed 
an unruffled summer sea at a gentle » •<■(*. We tacked 
down to The Point, returned aloi g the ei-1<rn wood- 
fringed shore, and finally made tur islet. It was a 
hundred yards or so in length ai d perhaps fifty in 
breadth, but it had a gcneious si clter of tncs, and 
we rested in the ample shade and made our tea, and 
ate our sandwiches on a tablecloth brought by that 
judicious housekeeper, Miss Fuller. 1 hen we told 
tales, and 1 wish you could have heard Mr Toosey’s 
story of pirates he had escaped in Barbary. It was 
horrific, it raised the hair, and protestations from the 
ladies. What he mistook for pirates were probably 
artists dressed like himself and of a similar appear¬ 
ance; but I am bound to say bis tale was as credible 
as mine, which I frankly stole from a penny-dreadful 
I had read in the train. So far as I could make out 
from his involved way of telling his, Sir Gilbert’s 
concerned a horse that he had backed and a man who 
asked him to fight a duel; and one of them was killed. 
I was left in doubt if it was the horse, but hoped so. 
Miss Fuller’s was a story of a romantic gorge in Wales 
which she had visited, and dealt with a man whose 
sweetheart was killed by falling over it, and who 
thereupon haunted it till he joined her in the under¬ 
world. Miss Harvey told us how old man Simmonds 
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of Chicago bested his rivals in a wheat deal, but I 
don’t think dear Perdita understood it perfectly 
owing to its technical terms. And hers? _ 

‘The cliffs of Outremer,' began Perdita in her solt 
sweet voice, ‘were a formidable precipice that dcscen- 
ded sheer to the rocks of the seashore, where tue 
waters beat, and the tangles of seaweed for ever waved 
in the breeze. And in the base of the cliffs was a vast 

cavern * 

I stirred, and slowly looked at her. She was gazing 
before her at the sea which rolled in upon our lit 

beach. , A 

‘It was an evil cavern/ she went on and was 

reputed to be haunted by gnomes and wckcd spirits. 

It thrilled me to think that we had both been captured 

by the same fancy. We had not exchanged views of 

the cave, but it had impressed her imagination as 

had mine. And she had not feared to carry back my 

thoughts to that episode. Perdita 1 

' In the entrance to the cavern, it was said, at tun 

an apparition of a maiden was to be seen, lying on 

the sands between the rocks and singing a wild song 
in days of storm. And when the wind was highest 
and the night was deepest manners who passed those 
rirlded rocks at sea would hear her voice nungling 
wb^eno.scsof the elements and woudshudder 

Tnd cross themselves. But one day a young fisher- 

Tlikten’ed rapt, while Perdita's gallant adventurer 
braved the terrors of the cUfls andpenetratedudo 
the cavern in the moonlight to H^L^thcenomes 

an^the evU°spiiits of the undenvorld tormented him, 
“d how hc fo P ughl them, and at infinite cost to hmv 
S? conquered them, and how at tot he found^the 
maiden, and, behold, she was but a bag ui sraweea 
and kelp, and her face wore the wrinkles of a thousa 
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years of evil; so that the young fisherman in Imrror 
fled from her presence, and out into the open, wheie 
the waters seized him, and buffeted him, and he lay- 
drowned in the depths of the sea. 

‘And that,’ said ruthless Perdita, ‘was how the 
young fisherman met his death for an ideal. If he 
had been content to live among his own folk he would 
have married and lived happily ever afterwards. And 
as to which is the better fate, judge you between them.' 

4 Oh, Perdita, Perdita 1' I whispered, under cover 
of a sudden outbreak of comment and protest. ‘It 
is all directed at me. But what care I? My faith 
is fixed. It is among the stars and with Perdita.' 

A smile in which playfulness trembled shyly with 
tenderness flitted towards me. 

‘The beggar ought to have stayed at home,’ said 
Norroy. taking the cigar from his mouth. 'I only 
wish I had a home to stay at.' 

Miss Ha^ey laughed, and then 'Why,' she said 
suddeniy I hope that boat isn’t coming here.' 

We all looked, and saw a sailing-boat riding the 
waters a few hundred yards away. While we stared 

thl nth er wa ^P ut , u P* a ” d she went off on a new course 
the other side of the island. 

‘Surely they wouldn’thave the check.'saidSir Gilbert. 

Let us say the heart,’ I corrected. 

beautifnWnl Mlss , 1 . Ia i vey san 6 some songs in her 
'FiTh. ? , ', an , d 1 , drew "“ter to Perdita. 

andrS ° C J°t k> b ? Jove >' said S it Gilbert at last, 
“methmg r ° Und - “ if bc was to 

taCk/ SiShCd MUS HarV< ^ 

bhll U i^ tr 0U K ‘P b ° at/ said Sit Gilbert, and van- 
■ide of the kb,“i, ‘ 0r , tbe boat was the other 
to secure it * d ’ h * gh and dry and tied fast to a tree 
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‘ Do sing again ! ’ pleaded Miss Fuller enthusiasti¬ 
cally. Good naturedly Miss Harvey acceded. 

‘Die sclionste jungfrau sitzet dort open wunder-bar. 

Ihr goldnea Geschmeid. blitzet sio Kimmt i hr goldenes 

Haar; . . 

Sie Kimmt es mit gnldenem Kamme and sinjt ein Lied dabci 

Des hat eine wundersame, gewaltige Melodci.' 


Perdita caught my eyes on her, and the flush m 

b^But^n^Lordtey 6 lias not golden hair/ I whispered, 
‘and I hope (oh, how I hope!) shehas not a cold 
heart. Do you know gold hair and cold he. g 
together, Perdita? Oh, my ove is likei a red re 
rose and has the rich warmth of that colour in her 
heart Turn your face a little that way, sweetheart 
So- your profile is divine, and I can see your demu 
eyelashes. P " Behold, thou art fair, my love 1 Thou 
hast doves' eyes within thy lochs W y 
>ro to provoke me with that ialse taie f ,1 

Oh how had you the heart ? IWd you feel me re 
a kiss towards you as I earned you up the cliff? 1 
did-I did, and I am not ashamed; I „” ul ^ d “ os | 
again. Why did you run away, child ? Oh^myj^ 

love, my own, own love 1 I ^ r ._. n t hat 

Perdita because you are lost to all °t h cr^— j yj 
desire you save one. I wonder who that is. 

find out some day, Perdita/ German folk- 

Miss Harvey was singing another Germa 

song _‘Vergiss mein mcht . . • reran* 

her head averted slightly from me. p er dita? 1 

‘ Will vou go away and forget me, 1 Rn * 

believe you would if you could, little wanto . 

you shaft not I will 

you escape the ogre you shall , WhV* 

him. Did I say my love had doves eyes? wny. 
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they Rash like a timer's. “ Vergiss mein ni< ht 
forget me not, Per: obi !’ 

‘I wonder where Sir Gilbert Las got to,' said MBs 
Harvey, as she finished. 

Mr loosey got to iiis feet; the water rolled i.i 
burnished ripples to our feet, and the setting sun 
lighted the green hinges of the opposing shore and 
struck a golden pathway over the water. 

Perdita had not spoken one single word, and as I 
also rose I saw the fullness of her face, and it was 
flushed like the sunset over the hills, and her c\ < •> 
were deep and dewy. I passed on with Tooscy to 
find Norroy, my heart bright like the morning. Sir 
Gilbert was not at the little strand where we had 
beached our boat, and the boat was gone. It occm red 
to me that he had launched her, and was paddling 
lound the island, but loosey’s voice arrested me. 

‘It’s gone—it’s off/ he called. ‘What's that? 

Look 1 I followed his finger, and perceived an 

empty boat tossing on the broken water a hundred 

yards away; and from that my eyes carried on to a 

boat farther out with sails set, drawing out down 
the estuary. 

What the mischief-?’ I began, and then raised 

my voice and shouted. 

It was plainly our boat broken loose somehow 
from the unaccustomed hands of Sir Gilbert Norroy. 
1 shouted to draw the attention of the second boat. 
£ ut it was sliding down on the outgoing tide, under 
the quickening vesper breeze. My shouts were un- 
heard; at least they met with no response. And vet 
I could not think that my voice had not carried" so 
lar. I saw her bow taking the spray; she passed 
momently farther away, leaving our craft a helpless 
derelict, at the mercy of the sea. In constemS 
I turned round. Where was Norroy? The island 
had no trace of him. He had vanished. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

‘in a deep sea like death' 

Toosey and I ransacked the island without result. 
Whatever had become of Norrov he was no longer 
there; and we made our way back to the ladies, 
puzzled, anxious, and even alarmed by the situation 
We found them in some perturbation, having hear 
my shouts, and this was m no way allayed on receiving 

OU,1 But V Sir Gilbert 1' said Miss Harvey. 4 He must 
be_ He can’t be drowned I she cried, >\hite 

hC ' r Not C a'bit of it.- said I cheerily. ‘U ^ had >ret 
with an accident it would have been seen by those 

in the other boat. . , , t _ ot 

I had been thinking tilings out, but I had not g 
very much beyond this conclusion, which a so seemed 
insecure. It was Mr Toosey who «tartled us »:«■ 

■Sir Gilbert has been kidnapped, he remarK 

brf Kidnapped 1 1 Miss Harvey's repetition embodied 
the amazement of each. . , • * u biect 

* You see.' said 

and getting excited. You have to^ ^ Now 
impossibilities, and what s 1 . to gc t the 

take it that Sir Cdlbert went ^ he ^.d.^ to 

boat loose and Hunched. as he , s no sailor). 

If he had put out (which is unhik . * j )azon says, 

and had met with an accident, . t which was 

this would have been noticed y the peop i e in 

only a short distance off. Xo ’ , boat, 

the second boat must have seen the drilling do 
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And yet they did not take it in tow. or {jive notice 
to any one left on the island. On the contrary, they 
paid no heed to Mr Brabazon’s shouts. 1 his proves 
that they purposely neglected the boat—also that 
they had previous cognisance of it. I take it that this 
is what happened, if we reconstruct the incident. 
Sir Gilbert looses the boat, is surprised by the occu¬ 
pants of the other boat, and knocked on the head. 
I hen they put off with him, leaving our boat adrift.’ 

He looked from one to another of us in a challenge, but 
we did not speak. I*or once Mr Toosoy’s theories seemed 
to be feasible; only Miss Fuller broke out plaintively. 

But people don’t do such things in the twentieth 
century/.’ 

Mr Ioosey, holding the floor triumphantly, turned 
to her. 


My dear lady,' he said, ‘I should not like to put 
a limit to what human nature is capable of. The 
Barbary pirates-' 

Oh, don t let us talk about Barbary pirates, when 
we re in this dreadful uncertainty,' broke in Miss 
Harvey. W hat is to be done, Mr Brabazon.' 

Y\ e are in a quandary ourselves.’ I said ‘We 
have no means of getting ashore. Mr Tooscy’s version 
is possible and, guessing as much as I guess of the 
people we have had to deal with lately, even probable. 
I he first thing to consider then is, how to get oil. 
We must signal to the mainland.' S 

nthil at ™ a , S the pressing duty, and we drowned our 
other contingent cares in its active performance 

and fi W v* COl Ju Cted a11 the handkerchiefs if the party' 
J" d ’ fi ^! ng them together into a white flag, ran this 
up to the end of a pole, which we stuck in a con¬ 
fer gut Ce th°a n t thC ° f * he islet towards South- 

B 4 4l } at was onl y the opening of our cam- 
L we e°uld not be dependent on a mere flap 
Of course ,t was always possible that some boat 
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returning down the estuary might pass near us, but 
that chance was lessening every minute with the 
fall of the twilight. Our chief design was to build a 
bonfire; and in order to keep the girls from grow ng 
alarm I despatched them to search the isle for fuel 
The eyot was grown with bushes, fringed ' vlt b willows 
and tamarisk, and occupied by a few oaks and elm 
at intervals amid the undergrowth. The debns 
past autumns and winters had accumulated under 
foot, and it was not difficult to collect a large pde 
of dead wood and dead leaves Then we kindled 
our pyre, and stood aside to watch it bar• ^ cre 

and llame mounted to heaven in ^aps, 

all confident that the conflagration must be easiy 

tained our beacon for more than . 

no curiosity and brought no relief. By that 

our ladies had begun to despair. t pro . 

found ht darkness. nCe Night - 

rs a alum,°n f ou a s dafkness ]hat‘ 

babbling shore and J> ier J e g feel none of 

the sea with the shafts of my > * f jj s w jth night 

the oppression of that Mantas /^ remote and 

in winter. And I could ***£} ds ® v “ wat ers that 
twinkling lights of South g . tl Distress had 
were not black but ra 6 darkness. The girls 
settled upon “ s -f. ls ° h " r ^ sl ^,ed thcmsclves, as their 
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‘IIow far would you put it to the mainland?’ I 
asked the artist. 

' Three quarters of a mile or so,’ he replied. 

‘ What about swimming ?' 

He shook his head. ‘1 can’t swim a stroke,' he 
said sadly. 

‘I don’t think I could stay it,’ I said. 'Put some¬ 
thing must be done. I wonder.' 

1 went on wondering while the fire flamed to heaven, 
and the three girls sat forlornly watching it and the 
unresponsive ocean. I examined my watch and found it 
close on eleven. We were destined' to remain piisoneis 
all night. I would give hate twenty minutes longer. 

We filled the interval, Tooscy and I, in preparing 
a protection of branches for the ladies. With this 
rude screen behind them, and the blazing fire in front 
they would take no harm from the night airs or the 
damp. Then I beckoned Tooscy away, and told him. 

'Keep them from worrying,’ I • enjoined. ‘Let 
them rest if they can. I will do my best/ 

He looked doubtful; but the cast of the shore now 
seemed to me not so distant. 1 stripped myself to 
my underclothes, and with a farewell to him launched 
out into the water from the lower side of the island. 
1 was aware from the outset that everything depended 
on the currents. The tide was drawing strongly 
under me and bore me slantwise downstream. I 
could see the lights of the shore moving with each 
stroke, and I laboured, not to make a direct passage, 
but to take advantage of the tide. If I were fortunate 

reckoned that I should come ashore somewhere 
between Southington and The Point. I swam for 
some time steadily, occasionally with the side stroke 

°" back - .The water was 
w t i* anc * I chiUed. But if I were making 

?h * jj° ped ' 1 was J not afr *id, now, of failing to 
stay the distance. Underneath me was a swathing 
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whirl of water. I swam easily—too easily, it occurred 
to me with alarm. I glanced at the shore, and saw the 
lights had fallen behind. I was in the tow of a fierce 
current, and I realised with a thrill that I was going 
down midstream like a piece of wood. I was being 
carried out to the mouth of the estuary and the open sea. 

From that moment of realisation I abandoned any 
thought of the Southington shore, and strove to work 
backwards. The currents with which I had s ^ a ^* c , 
did not seem to have been so strong as that which 
now had me. I beat for the other shore desperately, 
fighting with nail and claw. The water was broken 
by the roughening wind and chopped in my tace * 
it lapped against me as if moving outwards, but 1 
thought that if I could get under the lee of the lane 

I should at least be in a quieter sea. 

I battled for half an hour with the tide, and at tne 
end I could not say if I had succeeded. Darkness 
had now eclipsed everything: no hghts were visib , 
and for all that I knew 1 might be wrestl.ng m m.d- 
channel. I strove now quite blindly, 
inch of the way with the tide, and instinctively throw 
ing myself in opposition to it. If I could worst that 
demon I knew it spelt safety; beyond and without, 

there was nothing but death. Hronine 

The roar of the water was like monstrous dron ng 

bagpipes in my ears. I shut my eyes and clenched 

my teeth and battered against the " a ' e ^: 
soon I was aware that the chill was creepi g 

wards from my feet. Of a sudc *en Y j__ 

of Socrates came into my mind , y The 

‘When the cold reaches my heart I sh e. 
thought lashed me to a maddened effort. y f § 
arms"went 

tha/m^ved withfut sensation, and had 

with living things. Yet there was some tague pain 
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connected with them. I wondered if I had the power 
to stop, or whether these arms would not go on beat¬ 
ing after I had sunk fathoms deep and tossed with 
tangle and shell. It appeared now an easy matter 
to go down and down, and not very objectionable. 
It only meant sinking a little lower, so that the salt 
water covered one’s mouth not part of the time but 
all the time; and then the heavy press of slow, tangible, 
gurgling stuff about one’s face and over one s head 
—sheets of light in the brain, such as flashed now 
through my eyes in the darkness, a dull and even 
murmur of water, around, in the ears, in the mind, 
everywhere, a burning in the throat, such as gripped 
me now, a gentle, gradual, nay even a welcome, settle¬ 
ment into the element about me. I was one with the 


water, one with the waves, all darkness about me, 
save one gleam across the mind, like the light ot 
Southington village. I felt a consciousness in my 
leg, and then it ceased, and I was numb again. 

!! ie m y mind faded fiom brightness into 

twilight; it wavered about a figure which I could 
not determine, and then went out. I did not know 
if my arms were moving still, or my head were under 
water. There was no pain now, and no desire to go 
on. I was just at rest—at one with the water. . . . 

1 was conscious of a blow which caused no pain 
but merely stirred me, and I awoke with no physical 
senses about me, but merely to that lightning' tiash 
m the brain. Deep down in that central self which 
was 1, I was aware of the words ‘ I sleep but my heart 

n . J 6eemed to rc P eat them, but outside the 
central self was silence—silence, and now a growinu 
pain in every part of me. 0 

Something pressed my numb back; a sound floated 

"'° “y *»" ■ • • sounds, and one the indeterminate 
low voice of the sea that I had once heard, and another 
• . ♦ what was that other? 
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It was a voice . . . words . . . My eves fell open, 
and something brushed my face; something is it were 
rain from heaven dripped upon my forehead which 
w-as burning. Something moved upon my breast, 
and it was a hand. I wondered if it was my hand. 
And then a face pressed close against my hot brow, 
and I heard the voice again . . . words . . . 

‘My darling . . . my darling . . . 

I tried to lift my hand, but it did not belong to 
me. I opened my mouth, but I made no sound. 

' Perdita,' I murmured in that central self where 
all things are registered when speech and hearing 

and sight and life are not. 

The rain gushed from her eyes ... I saw 1 was 
lying on a shore among dark bushes, stars in heaven, 

and a woman’s arms about me ... T 

I do not know how long it was afterwards that 1 
found Toosey supporting me with one arm while lie 
held a flask to my lips with his other hand 1 had 
come to life again; and the whole audible and visible 
world jumped up round about me as of yore. 

It was not until a good deal later, not m fact, 
until I was revolving the matter fully next day, that 
I was able to form a reasonable theory as to what 
had happened to me. It was clear that my “antic 
efforts to reach the shore had resulted in taking m 
nearer to it than I had known. At one tune, lndee . 
as I guessed, I must have been only a hundred yards 
from the creek which leads up to Banng. 

I had got into the race which forms on the(tadl of t 
outgoing tide towards the island, and on that curre 
I was thrown up towards my point of departure 

I recovered slowly, but presently under Toosey 
kindly administrations I was able to get into my 
clothes again. The dear man was much concerned 
about me shook his head over my rashness, and sand 
all was well on the island. My absence had not been 
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discovered. I experienced a. sudden odd sensation. 
Was it a mirage that I had seen? Was it merely in 
my dreams that Peidita had been weeping over me 
and lidding me in her anus, and wringing her hands? 
ioosey's cheerfulness was salient, almost false in 
effect. I had some doubts about him. 1 rested at 
length upon the ground, too much exhausted to walk, 
or even to ask questions; and by-and-by 1 was aware 
that lie had stolen awav. 

I heard the water lapping on the sea bench, and 
the breeze whispering in the trees; and when 1 opened 
my eyes next 1 saw a white form between the puitid 
bushes and some one looking at me. 

‘Perdita 1 ’ I called. ' Pcrdita !' 

She came a little nearer, so near that I put out 
a hand and weakly seized her skirt. She stooped, 
and I caught her about the neck. 

It was you, then !' I said. 4 It was you, my darling.' 

She descended upon me, lying there, and put her 
face to mine, and sobbed and kissed me. Her cold 
pale face rested on mine; she sobbed and pressed 
close to me, and called me her dearest and her love. 
I assion sprang from her in a fount and overflowed 
me. Through all the reserves and embankments of 
her maiden heart it broke in a clear full torrent upon 
^ 1C was I ? 1 ' ne > eternally and irrevocably mine 1 

We sat, talking but little, into the morning, con¬ 
tent to live and breathe and be together. In the 
east the chill of the approaching dawn heralded a 
new day, and the waste of water emerged from its 
black shroud into a grayness. What roused me at 
last from my happy reverie was a shout, and then 
a second. Perdita rose swiftly and flew like a roe 
tnrough the bushes; and I managed to get to my 
stiff and sore and aching. 

Brabazon !' Toosey's voice conveyed to me. 'A 
boat 1 A rescue l' 
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I made my way with difficulty to the other side 
of the isle, and joined the excited party. Out of the 
loosening darkness a dim shape was advancing on 
the water. Toosey hailed it, and was answered back. 
It rushed on us like a monstrous bird, checked, 
swerved, and slid with its nose upon the sand. In 
five minutes we were all on board. 

Hawes, the boatman, who had the tiller, now gave 
us his story. The empty tossing boat seen off Ihe 
Point had spread dismay earlier in the night; but 
it was not known in what direction to look for us. 
Word travelled to Southington, where the fire furnished 
the necessary direction. In view of the discovery 
of the boat this took on a new and grave importance. 


Hence the expedition which rescued us. 

Now that our troubles were past an exceeding 
cheerfulness prevailed. Miss Fuller had already 
begun to see the adventure in romantic perspective; 
Miss Harvey was practical and talkative. It seemed 
that she had fallen asleep in the comfort of the hre. 

‘Well, you can call it an experience, she declared. 
* But I don’t think I'm asking for any more. W hat 
became of you. Miss Perdita? I woke up once and 

you weren't there.' , , . 

* oh, I—I felt restless, and wandered about me 

island,' said Perdita faintly. . 

She was lying wrapped up near me, and 1 turn 
to her. 'Did you hear a cry? Did my spirit call to 

yours, darling?' I whispered. 

y ‘It must,' she said. ‘The stars showed me you 
lying white and cold on the strand. She shuddered. 

‘I thought you were dead.' , 

‘ There’s one thing,' remarked Miss Ha J7 e ^ m ri £ ht 
most authoritative way. rescue is g 

for us. But where is poor Sir Gilbert. What 

Yes, we had come back to that problem. What 

had become of Sir Gilbert? 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE HAVANA CIGAR 

The sun well in the heaven was burning brightly 
when I awoke the next morning. I still ached in all 
my body, but there was an eager day's work before 
me, and I could not afford to lie abed. To myself I 
seemed a stranger upon earth, new-born into a new 
sweet life. From death I had floated into Paradise, 
into a life of abundant sunshine and richness and grace. 
I was not likely to stay my flights of thought, conse¬ 
quent upon the night, but'what I set down here has 
nothing to do with those: the record 6f this strange 
story demands my attention. 

Between my rising and lunch I was in the village 
making inquiries. No trace of Norroy was there to 
be found. I went as far as The Point, and still hcaic 
nothing. At lunch Peter Toosey and I talked it all 
over. His curious agile mind had undoubtedly found 
a feasible solution. The boat we had seen while pic¬ 
nicking might have made a landing in our rear; and 
the only possible explanation of Norroy’s disappearance 

lay in the hypothesis that he had been kidnapped bv iU 
But why? ' 

I turned this problem over in mv mind carefully, 
persistently, anxiously. There could be no doubt 
that only one group of persons could have directed 
this blow. The trouble was to find an explanation 
tor their conduct. They had served their writ on 
Norroy, which had, as I understood it, the object of 
forcing him into bankruptcy and acquiring his estate 
It so they would evidently not desire that he should* 

be able to discharge the debt for which they had 

1 .c.s. 
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instigated proceedings. Was it possible that they 
had taken alarm at his relations with Miss Harvey, 
a notable heiress? It was impossible to guess. But 
one thing was certain—that to solve the secret we 
must watch Mr Horne and his friends and accomplices. 

I felt certain that I should hear from Miss Harvey, 
and in the early afternoon I had my faith substantiated. 
She came over with her mother, alive with^ anxiety 
and activity. Mrs Harvey exhibited more distress 
than I should have deemed the circumstances war¬ 
ranted. She had once indicated to me her poor opinion 
of Sir Gilbert; but he had now risen to the height 
of a victim, even of a hero. What were we going to 
do? She suggested cabling to Pinkerton's in New 
York, being evidently distrustful of our English 
detectives. But I told her that I did not think the 
time had come* for that resource, at which her daughter 
was clearly relieved. For some reason or other I 
gathered that Christobel had confidence in me. I 
said that inquiries had already been set on foot, and 
that, if we learned nothing from them, we should 
take other steps. It was Toosey, not I, who suggested, 
in defiance of his previous statement, that Sir Gilbert 
had possibly bolted to France to escape the process 
of law. He threw out brilliant suggestions as an 
anvil throws out sparks, and, in the light of what 
happened later, I will not venture to depreciate his 
ingenuity. Let it suffice to say that his suggestion 
was scornfully rejected. 

The next day I heard from my friend in London 
regarding a query which I had forgotten. He had 
found no difficulty in identifying Mr Naylor, having 
the memory of a man whose meteoric career in the 
city he had come across a few years earlier. Naylor, 
he said, if tliis was the man, was a financier of plaus¬ 
ible address, and of some good fortune who had, 
however, of late narrowly escaped the bankruptcy 
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court and a prosecution. It was interesting, but 
hardly shed any light on our trouble. 

Yet upon Naylor I felt that my attention must 
centre. If any one was tlie key to the situation it 
was he. Early that same afternoon the Harveys 
arrived again, and I met them entering tlie park as 
I reached the gate with Miss Fuller and my Perdita. 
I had gone down to the village to invite them to tea, 
and had demurely and with the utmost propriety, 
and even rigidity of conduct, conducted them to 
the Castle. Perdita was more than ever charming, 
struck with light and life and colour, and a new sweet¬ 
ness that emerged from within her secret self. 

It was no time for delightful dalliance; the stern 
duties of inquisition were laid on us. No news of 


Norroy had come to hand, and I had begun to grow 

anxious myself. The village was seething with the 

‘ sensatiou' in its rustic way, and it certainly looked 

like developing into a 'job for the detectives.’ We 

discussed tlie disappearance together from all aspects, 

but were able to arrive no further than we had already 

done. Only one thing of importance I had discovered, 

and that was the handsome face of Mr Naylor in the 

village. He had taken a room for the night at The 

Feathers, and had ordered dinner at seven-thirty, 

as I learned from the landlord; and having learned 

so much I had left, resolved to return in time for 

that dinner. I was able, therefore, to give the council 

some consolation in a picked-up clue. More I did 

not reveal at the time, being unwilling to raise their 

hopes too high. The discussion ceased of its own 

inertia at last, and Mr Toosey took up a book from 

a side-table. I noticed it was Bacon’s Novum Or- 

ganum, just as my attention was called off bv Mrs 
Harvey. J 

said Toosey, breaking in suddenly on u$, 
is this authentic, or is it a fake?' \ 
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I looked over at him and saw he had the title-page 
open with the devices which I have mentioned. 

'Oh, it’s genuine/ said I. ‘It's date is seventeen 
something.' 

He studied it for some minutes, then plumped it 
on the table excitedly. 

‘It's a cipher I' he pronounced. 

And at that it all came out, and I had to tell the 
story of the secret passage, and of my vain explora¬ 
tion. Upon the top of this, of course, I must needs 
conduct the party to the gallery, and open the panel, 
and candles were employed to investigate the stair¬ 
way. I believe Mrs Harvey was of opinion that we 
should find Norroy hidden there. I had managed 
to create an air of confidence, but in reality I was 
far from feeling it myself. I certainly had no des¬ 
perate fears for Norroy, but the situation puzzled, 
even dismayed me. The inherent vitality of her 
temperament enabled Miss Harvey to become ab¬ 
sorbed in the new pastime of hunt the cipher. In 
company with Toosey she examined all the staircases 
that could be found in the Castle, and, wearied of 
a profitless task, I left them to the amusement, and 
went back to the other guests. I had my reward 
when we had wandered out on to the lawn, and the 
ever-blessed Miss Fuller led Mrs Harvey away to 
see some prettiness in the garden. 

‘Let us lose them,’ Pcrdita,' I implored. 

She gave me her sweet shy smile, and said nothing. 

It was an answer in itself. 

‘Let me hear your voice all to myself,' I said, 
taking her hand. ‘I have heard its babbling chatter 
with the world. Now let your lover hear it for him¬ 
self.' 

Her look, still shy and embarrassed, pleaded with 
me. I had yet to realise that it is not always high 
tide in a girl’s heart; her passion ran low; she watched 
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me with sweet diffident eyes, and half ashamed. 
She was troubled, and had not the magnificent con¬ 
fidence of her full pulse of love. Yet under my gaze 
and the clamour of my heart, hers began to expand. 
I saw the deep and inner founts of affection stir and 
gush and tremble in the pools of her eyes. . . . 

Mrs Harvey came back. ... I had never put a 
question to my love, but I cared not. There was no 
need of question and answer between us. An instinct 
united us. . . . Mrs Harvey came back, and declared 
that she must go. And so we went in, and found 
Mr Toosey and Christobel poring over the book and 
arguing. I was tired of tlie cipher, but grateful to 
it. I saw them go, and kissed my hand to tlie car. 

My trail began between eight and nine that even¬ 
ing. I picked it up at the inn, as I had hoped to do. 
And it was the beginning of the remarkable events 
which I have now to set forth. 

Elegant, with almond finger-nails, and the white 
crescent showing large at the base, a cigar of perfect 
fragrance, and his languid, feminine eyes, Mr Naylor 
passed the entrance to the bar parlour of The 
Feathers, and entered his private sitting-room at 
seven-thirty. I liked it better that he was alone; 
for if Horne had been with him, I should have had 
misgivings at such an open association. But Naylor 
had the room to himself, and dined leisurely, down 
to his liqueur, which the innkeeper had succeeded 
in producing from the dust of his back shelves. As 
for me I sat and chatted generously with every chance 
comer, and, incidentally, drank more spirit than I 
had a fancy for. But I was determined to stand 
above suspicion, and to be there merely on pleasure. 
And thus I had my reward. 

It was after half-past eight that Naylor moved. 
What did so urban a man in this outlandish place? 
I asked myself. My host thought the gentleman 
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was staying overnight only, and was going on to 
Plymouth on the morrow. He had been down before, 
he said, and fancied the place, so broke his journey 
on the way. It was a lame tale for a conspirator, 
and yet the disturbing part of it w'as that it might 
exactly be true. He might very well have come 
for a walk along the coastline in that fine summer 
weather. Travellers take a liking to some village 
met in their itineraries, and come and come again. 
But I knew it was not true. Was Mr Naylor going 
forth that night to walk coastwise? I knew him 
better. If he went to take the air, so would I. It 


was dusk when he started. 

I had no difficulty in keeping him in view, for he 
had no suspicion that he was followed, and the 
evening was quite light. He went right through the 
village, stick in hand, and sauntered down into the 
lane that ran near the estuary towards The Point. 
It was darkling when we reached The Point; the 
skv was broken seaward into masses of clouds and 
some fine openings of gray light. The houses of the 
fishermen were in deep shadow and being fast in¬ 
volved in the night. Now I was interested in I he 
Point. Its inhabitants, who were not numerous, 
seemed of a ruder character than the people of the 
more civilised Southington, and doubtless had the 
qualities of their defects. Moreover, the inquiries I 
had set on foot had failed to trace any boat out of 
Southington which could account for our strange 
visitors at the island. There were several places 
from which a sailing-boat might have reached *. e f 
estuary, but The Point was that which offered itself 
as the likeliest after our village And yet no in¬ 
formation of any boat could be obtained there. 
But in a hamlet which .was devoted to fishing and 
fishermen it w'as not altogether impossible that the 
destination of one small craft might escape notice. 
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Concealed in the darkness of the houses I watched 
Naylor. His actions were by no means suspicious. 
He passed the huddle of cottages, and went out to 
the rocks which formed the extremity of the hamlet, 
and, after remaining there for a few minutes in ap¬ 
parent admiration of the night scene, he retraced his 
path, and moved westwards along the foreshore, 
ultimately turning the bluff which bounded the 
village. When I reached this he was some hundred 
yards away, strolling along the beach, stick in hand, 
and leaving the odour of his excellent Havana behind 
him. 

I followed warily, and at varying intervals so we 
continued—past the cliffs and the caves, past the 
limits of the Castle grounds, along the arc of the 
shore for a mile or more. The beach here was rough 
with boulders, and the tide was well out; it was a 
pleasant night, and I almost despaired of finding 
that we had come out for more than a constitutional 
by the wonderful sea. We had got more than half 
way across the north bight that curves in between 
The Point and the next promontory when suddenly 
my quarry vanished. I had kept close cnougli to 
hold him in observation all the time, but he suddenly 
disappeared. I hastened forward to catch him up, 
but as that did not bring his figure out of the darkness 
I dropped again into a dignified pace, and continued 
my way a little on the sea side of the boulders. 

I think I should have given up the chase alto¬ 
gether and returned in chagrin to the Castle but for 
my nose. I have a strong sense of smell, and now 
through the acrid salt savour of the seaweed and all 
sea things there drifted to my nostrils the scent of a 
cigar. I did not pause, but went on, yet turned my 
head and looked upwards towards the rocks that 
were here a serried phalanx on the margin of the 
high-water mark. It seemed to me that I could 
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make out dimly a figure seated among them. I 
should not have suspected it for a human being had it 
not been for that fragrance on the air. And yet, if it 
was Naylor, of what could I suspect him? I walked 
on some three hundred yards farther until I was 
swallowed up in the night, and then, taking a leaf out 
of his book, I found a seat among the rocks myself. 

I waited ten minutes but there was no sign a 
quarter of an hour, and then I descried a figure 
moving below down on the beach. I got up cau¬ 
tiously, and strode off towards it, keeping it only as 
an undefined shape that melted into and out of the 
darkness. I pursued these tactics until at last I 
plainly saw it diagonally cross the boulders and make 
for the cliff. I followed, and presently I discovered 
that I was ascending an easy gradient of the chit side. 

On the top some lights were visible in cottages, 
and between them and me was my dark figure, it 
paused for a moment outside one of the houses, and 
(as I was much closer now) when the door opened 
the light from within flashed on the man s face, do 
my utter chagrin it was not Naylor. The door shut 
and I had hardly the spirit to approach and examine 
the house. But I did so. and thought I could make 
out a faint illegible signboard above the door. Ap¬ 
parently it was a roadside inn; and before me stretched 
a winding road which moved eastward somewhere, 

I took it in the direction of the estuary. 

There 'was nothing for it now but to go back an 
T Hid so with bitter disappointment. I had lost my 
Ln and apparently heTad been bent on nothing 
more offensive than a nocturnal ramble by the se. . 
^strode back along the shore at a faster rate resolved 
to give up my quest for the night at any rate, ana 
wondering why I had thought myself a smart detec 
tivT ln the midst of these thoughts I came face to 
face with Naylor, and apologised almost before 1 he 
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recognised him by the cock of his hat. He answered 
civilly, and continued on his way, as I on mine. But 
the encounter led me into a new train of ideas. Why 
was a shady financial agent anxious to spend an hour 
in commune with his own soul by the sea, remote 
from human habitation? It did not strike me as in 
keeping, unless he were contemplating suicide. 

Yet after my former failure I dared not turn and 
follow. He had already merged in the night. I 
stood and considered. In a flash I had an inspira¬ 
tion. The man's face at the window had been vaguely 
familiar to me; now I recalled it. He was the tall 
dark fisherman I had seen once in conversation with 
Home on the sea-front. But what of that, you say? 
Nothing, save that I harboured a brood of suspicions. 
If Naylor suspected that he was followed he had 
effectively dodged me by his ruse. What if he had 
been on his way to keep an appointment with the 
fisherman? What fisherman would go for his evening 
£lass to an inn so inaccessible, when there was South¬ 
ington so handy? Through Home the connection 
was easily obtained. I paused, I wondered, I doubted, 
and I turned. After all, my failure could not be more 
complete than it had been. 

But I was in no mood to risk discovery this time. 
If Naylor were on his way to a meeting he would 
arrive at the inn eventually. Knowing, then, his 
presumed destination, I was not at the necessity of 
tracking him. I could go direct to the tavern myself 
I struck over the rocks towards the cliffs, which for¬ 
tunately here descended very low, and I was soon 
at the top. Thereafter I made off across the fields 
in the direction of the cottages, which I reached after 
some blundering in the darkness. 

The inn door was shut, but there was still a light 
in the window. If Naylor had been going there he 
must have arrived before me. I went to the back of 
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the house, but all the blinds were drawn. I managed 
to see the time by the light from a window, and found 
it was just on ten. At ten I knew all licensed houses 
closed, and the guests must turn out. I should there¬ 
fore have only a few minutes to wait in order to solve 
my problem. 

I waited until the inn disgorged, and stood in the 
shadows to observe the men as they came out. The 
dark fisherman was not one of them. I had been a 
fool, then, for all my pains, and I had only a dreary 
and empty tramp back before me. As I was turning 
away a shadow on the blind arrested me. It was 
the figure of a man, but there was nothing in that, 
nothing save that it stooped over the lamp, obscuring 
it for a moment, as if he had bent to light his pipe*. 
And then there travelled slowly to my nostrils the 
remembered fragrance of a fine Havana cigar. 

I thrilled. Naylor was there then, and I had been 
right after all. Of course he could stay as long as 
hi liked after licensed hours by the simple expedient 
of hiring a bedroom. If he had done that it showed 
me clearer than ever that I was on the r?ght track. 
If he had hired a room to discourse with a con- 

f Awaited quite three quarters of an hour, and then 
the door opened, emitting no other than Naylon 
There was exchange of talk between him and a man 
within, and I gathered that he had engaged a trap to 
drive him. If so I had lost him again. But there 
still remained the dark fisherman; of that I was now 

SU From my hiding-place I watched Naylor drive off 
along ^h^road to the estuary and soon a tenvards 
?he tther man emerged. He did not hesitate, but 
struck off down the cliff to the beach, and I was on 
hi™raiTUke a hound upon the fox’s. I would not 

lose him at any rate. 
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No doubt if they ever had supposed they were 
followed they had been deluded by my return into a 
false security. And so the fisherman stalked through 
the night carelessly, and without any concern for 
spies. We walked by the low water where the sand 
was hard and wet, and the night winds blew in our 
faces briskly, and we crossed the bight again to the 
neighbourhood of the cliff and the cavern. Just here 
the man took a slanting path upwards to the rocks, 
and began to cross them to the door of the cave. I 
succeeded in still retaining my view of him, until 
finally he vanished at the mouth of the cavern. I 
approached nearer, and waited and listened; and then 
a light flashed up and moved in the air; then that 
disappeared. I went forward stealthily till I had 
reached the entrance, and peered in. I advanced 
into the outer cavern and looked through into the 
inner; a faint light, the reflection as it were of a 
glow, sl diffusion of luminosity in the interior air was 
appreciated by my eyes newly out of the blindness of 
the night. Somewhere within was the man with his 
lantern. My legs came to a standstill, but mentally 
I went on with a huge impetuous rush. I had made 
a discovery. The caves assumed new light, new pro¬ 
portions. I began to see the solution lay here. But 
what was it? And in what manner was Norroy 
involved in it? The glow died out and left pitch 
darkness. I deliberated long as I turned back. 
The caves demanded exploration. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE SECRET OF THE CAVES 

• 

I ROSE on the following morning with my mind full 
of my project, and at one time I thought of inviting 
Tooseys assistance. But the time was hardly npe 
for that. I must make a preliminary reconnoitre 
first This I succeeded in doing before midday. 

I descended on the foreshore by the wicket gate 
in the Castle grounds, and was soon on the beach 
among the rocks. The tide was out once more, and 
the cave easy of access. I had furnished myself with 
a hurricane lamp and a generous store of matches, 
and I entered the outer shell, the ear of the cavern, 
as it were in which all the sounds of the external world 

and echoed with sensible excitement and 

®wi m sst 

- to the eye and dank to the nostril. Out of 
^ PP o^in a defile led into still farther caverns and 
this g< point of passing through this when I 

but in another direct • this fourth cavern 

ssr ^ ?r,r~.r P v..u.. 
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was here repeated : numerous openings in the solid 
rock testified to the ramifications of the passages. 
The whole place was evidently burrowed like a rabbit 
warren. I felt that I needed better assistance than 
my memory if I was to attempt to solve the secret 
of this subterranean hold; and so reluctantly I re- 
sought the light of day. 

It was now guite clear to what use these caverns 
had been put in older says. They had formed the 
hold of the Free-traders, and their ramifications had 
doubtless been of service to them in their continuous 
war with the Revenue authorities. The place was 
a nexus of passages, probably intercommunicating, 
and possibly leading to a central warehouse, which 
would thus defy the unravelling of an)- one save the 
initiated. I judged that this subterranean cellarage 
was mainly natural, but probably connections had 
been also artificially made. Certainly I must consider 
further ere I became involved in that honeycomb. 

By the time I reached the Castle again it was 
nearly one o'clock, and I lunched hastily in order to 
get down into Southington in good time. I had 
only just finished when Mr Toosey appeared. He 
had been sent for by the Harveys, and had been 
over to their hotel in reference to the disappearance 
of Norroy. I now learnt that Mrs Harvey was in¬ 
creasingly anxious to engage the services of a detective, 
and I wrote out a lengthy telegram for despatch to 
her to prevent this. ‘I may have important news 
by to-morrow. If not then authorise professional 
help,’ I wired to her. 

I said nothing of w-hat I expected, or of how I 
expected it; for, to say the truth, I took a little 
human satisfaction in the mystery of my clue. Not 
even to Toosey did I mention details, but I gave 
him a mission which pleased him. I suggested that 
he should paint out-of-doors, and at The Point 
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moreover; and I gave him a description of the man I 
wanted him to observe. He took to the work as a 
duck to water, and gave me an elaborate explanation 
of his plans for avoiding curiosity. He would choose 

his subject carefully, prospecting every foot of the 

hamlet, and he would prove a fool, he thought, if he 
did not ultimately fetch up in front of this particular 
fisherman's cottage. That accomplished. Toosey s 
eagle eye would be on the sinister man. 

I did not doubt his capacity to put so easy a p 
into execution; as an artist no one would quiatio 
his bona fides. And it would serve metohavethe 
confederate under supervision all the aitemoo- 
For you see, I had realised that it was impract cab e 
to make mv second essay at exploration untU the 
tide served again-which would not be till nearjlark. 
11—+.1 nftor ri^ht I was perforce idle. And lacKiig 

to 6 be P happy 1 * ty in°other S words,‘I°spcnt a^ple"^ 

Sh ”we h hve h m d the m dayhght/ she remonstrated, when 
I paid no heed to this. snow, I care 

‘Light or dark, ram < 0^shm. g one tome , and 

not. I said defiantly. za^a T have Pcrdita. 

all weathers are the sar ^ e ' P^fhe^ il no space 
All tragedies ar T e , com p dl r ^- f - jhere is only just so 
nor time, while I have 1* p e ^ita and only just 
much space as is spanned y . ' time t j, at time 

so much time to k-ss her. nds still/ 

^ vss ^ rx ^£££&* 

^ 1 said * 
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‘and since it is only twice in sad fact, why, I must 
make a beginning in earnest.' 

Perdita retreated almost to the door of that room 
into which she had once thrust me, her own sweet 
personal chamber, wherein she was wont to dream 
sweet dreams and live her girlish fancies. 

‘ You want to see Isabel ? ' she said. * I will call her.' 

‘If you call Isabel,’ I retorted, ‘I will box her cars. 
I will take her and push her out of the room. I will 
use awful language such as she will scream and rush 
from. And I know awful words 1 ’ 

Perdita had her back to the door of her room, and 
she laughed, her hand behind her on the handle to 
prevent surprises. 

‘It’s time I was getting on with my shopping,' 
she said demurely. 'It’s my turn to shop to-day.’ 

‘Thank goodness I know' what it is to be a man,’ 
I said heartily, ‘and to abound and rejoice in physical 
strength. Let me warn you, beloved, that no girl 
is a match for a brutal man with arms like brawn 
and a determination like iron. No one shall go forth 
from this room except at my pleasure.' 

Perdita slipped into her own room, and closed the 
door. I was alone. 

I cried, I pleaded, I begged, I humbled myself— 
and she was adamant. Then I told her through the 
keyhole my opinion of women, their fickleness, their 
deceit, their treachery, and their vanity. 

You have only gone to beautify yourself more,’ 
I said sarcastically. ‘But you can’t, you know, you 
<*? t. That’s the joke. Oh, my Perdita is a vain 
thmg; she thinks to gild the lily and to paint the rose.' 

Perdita was offended at this. * I have never used 
a cosmetic in my life,’ she said primly when she had 
re ^ lr j nec ^* pretending that she had not run from me 
and had not heard me, and that she really wondered 
to rind me there. 
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‘ I thought it was time you went/ she said austerely* 
‘Isabel is out just now/ 

Oh, I won't recall the word I used in connection 
with Isabel, but Perdita was not really shocked. 
She said she was, but it has always been my secret 
belief that Perdita was sometimes a humbug. Yet 
when Isabel did come she brought me news that Mr 
Toosey was looking for me in the village. He had 
been to the Castle, and not found me. Now, how on 
earth did he know that I was at Mrs Lane’s? 

Mr Toosey's report brought me back to dull eartn. 
He had identified the man I had described, bad 
succeeded in choosing his cottage as a ‘pitch, ana 
had kept him under observation until the man had 
put to sea after his midday meal. So far good, it 
he was gone I should be the safer from surveillance 
in my expedition. I went back to Mrs Lanes, but 
the ladies were dressing to go out, and I got no con¬ 
sideration whatsoever from Perdita. I was not 
attend them, I was told; they were on purely pnvate 
affairs connected with the house. She challeng 
me with her glances, and I insisted on accompanying 
them, which I successfully accomplished without 

fU I tl hked r0 s t ho t nping with Perdita; there was some¬ 
thing indefinably intimate in it, for present v 
Fuller 'discovered business at a cottage on tie h U 

wsaw ■»" -»■ -s* 

talked to the shopwoman. , » 1 s j]i v 

■And may I have a bar of tea, please, said silly 
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Perdita. Then, her confusion worse confounded, she 
grew redder, and, when she had got outside safely, 
declared she was going home. Alas, it was time for 
me also to go home to make my preparations. 

' Perdita 1 ’ said I solemnly, when we paused to 
part, ‘I have suddenly remembered something. 
I’ve never formally asked for your hand. When 
may I come and do it? It’s rather important.’ She 
only looked; she did not answer. I don’t somehow 
think she could answer just then. 

‘And you’ve never called me anything,' I went 
on. 'Never, never anything. Now I must be called 
something.' 

‘I—I don't know what to call you,' stammered 
Perdita. And the dear heart, I had not reflected, 
did not, of course, know I was Richard. I told her. 

‘Never mind,' I added. ‘That will keep until 
I have formally asked for your hand, which I pro¬ 
pose to do—let me see—to-morrow. Heavens, how r 
terrible a sweetness there is in living in suspense ! 
But as you must call me something, and mustn’t call 
me Dick yet, suppose you call me dearest.’ 

‘Oh l’ protested Perdita aflame. 

'Very well, beloved,' said I, 'I am going hence, 
and Heaven only knows when you will see me again. 
I am going on a desperate venture.’ My Perdita 
opened her eyes largely. ' I am plunging into un¬ 
known risks and hazards.' Perdita s face fi ll. 

‘\Vhat—what are you going to do?' she asked 
anxiously. I loved to see that anxiety resident there 
*—for me. 

‘I’m going to follow' up a clue,' I said; and so 1 
told her, and she was the only one who knew. 

Perdita blanched. ‘But what—what-’ She 

paused’. ‘Oh, isn’t there danger?' she asked. 

* shook my head. I w'as charged with confidence 
then, and would not have ended the king my cousin. 
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Before me Fate spread her lures in vain. From my 
height I looked down upon a less fortunate world; 
and no intervention could bar my way to happiness. 
‘But what do you expect to find there?' said Per- 

dita, with awe in her voice. 

‘I shall find the secret which has been puzzling 
us' I said confidently. ‘If it is anywhere it is there. 
I am not afraid for Norroy. There’s nothing tragic 
about it all, but only something dishonest those 
caves, my dear, were used for contraband a hundred 
years ago. I believe they are used for contraband 
to-day, but mutatis mutandis. That s all. And you 
and I shall speed like fairy princess and prince to 

release the hapless victim. , , , , . 

‘Do you think he can be there? she asked breath 

^H^think I shall know more about it when I’ve been 

th She drew*Tdeep breath, and contemplated mewith 
triumphing ardour. I think, th°ugh she sa,d notlung 
but with those eyes, shewas g^that her lover ^ 

d°one ra a V nytlhng brave or ^^J^^jTortum and 
et U ekTruL k for W the sake of one wotnan.^I was proud 

ralf See a™ha a med er 0 at ,n the°fals P e pretences I was only 

~^ s - - - 

corners lightheartedly to trage y- pleading with 
Perdita laid a hand trpon Y und ' ers P tandin | th at 
me with that instant mag nm 

££ C (danger? TJ'SS? not colg to harm . . . 
deaiest/ fhe said in a low tense voice.^ ^ 

he "up inly^armr But I could only control myself 
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and speak through my gaze, which devoured that 
vision of loveliness. There was some strange chord 
that bound us; words could say no more between us 
just then. I turned and left her, and, looking back at 
the comer of the square, I saw her looking back also. 

I nearly rushed into the arms of Miss Fuller, as 
she came up the street, laden with parcels. 

Radiantly I was going by with a significant smile 
for her, when she stopped as if to address me, and 
some of her packages were scattered on the road. I 
stooped to pick them up, mysterious long ‘drapery’ 
things, some mustard that had broken its bonds, and 
pepper that set Miss Fuller sneezing. 

‘Atchewl’ she sneezed, and another package fell. 
It was a bulky envelope for which she had evidently 
called at the post office, and the flimsy paper had 
frayed and broken, so that part of its contents slipped 
out in the dust. I gathered them up while Isabel 
continued her sneezing, and as I did so I could not 
but see the inscription on the packet and the contents. 
It was addressed to Miss Fuller at Mrs Lane’s, bore 
a London postmark, and it held apparently several 
letters addressed to Miss Rivers. I stacked them 
all carefully in Isabel’s arms and dismissed her with 
my blessing. 

'Go back, dear lady,' I said, ‘and tell the most 
beautiful woman you chance to see that you met one 
walking with his head in the air, and that he upset 
all your parcels thereby, and spilt the pepper into 
1 y?f. gutter; and say that if he were walking to per- 
1 dition he would still walk with his head in air and 
1 pensh happily ever afterwards.' 

It's nonsense, you know,' said Isabel, laughing 
nervously and pleasantly, ‘ but I know what you 
1 mean. I'm so glad.' 

All the world was glad. I strolled up the deep- 
sunk lane to the Castle the gladdest of all, listening 
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to the birds. It was already that hour in late after¬ 
noon when they are contemplating the evening 
concert. Ah l I 'sighed to think that no nightingale 
ever poured out his passionate full heart in. Devon. 
Other birds may make musical the countryside, but 
never sad Philomela. The blackbird sang with rich 
melody, the thrush scattered his song with reckless 
largess, the wren was like fireworks in the hedge, and 
the voice of the unseen willow-warbler drifted out of 
the trees like a plaintive ghost’s that sings as it fades 
away. But no nightingale sang to any rose by Devon 
lanes and Devon gardens. No; in Devon the mghtin- 

male’s song is in the lover's heart. . 

Mr Toosey had embarrassed Mrs Jackman during 
my absence by his researches in the Castle; he had 
politely insisted on exploring the precincts °‘ 
kitchen for a solution of the hypothetical cipher in 
the Novum Organum : and to Mrs Jackman s obvious 
distress^ he had imagined he had discovered it m her 
bedroom 1 had dinner with him, and, if he had not 

been so crack-brained and volatile of mind, I shou d 

have invited him to join me on my adventure. It 
was just a toss-up, as the saying is that I did nob 
On so little does so much depend. I lelt tne >asiie 

w™i e o d utand e wh”n 

the beach in frontoff^no^ Vke a'^t on fhe 

Only far out a si „ ff , in t he first cave, pro- 
great channel. 1 lit my w p , third without 

ceeded through the ^^^pertent opened. I 

hesitation; and then V b P aUs G f strong thin 

had brought with me se ^ j made fast to 

twine, and the end then with the hurricane 

a projecting point of r ■ j plung ed cheerfully 

down oruToT^the corr'dors^o wind 1 have referred 
in a previous chapter. 
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I bad selected the passage at random, for there 
was nothing to guide me in my choice; and now 
I must pick one of the channels that led off it by the 
same guesswork. The first I entered in a very short 
time proved a blind alley, and I retraced my way 
to make trial of another. This conducted me for 
. some distance and then branched into two, one of 
which I was obliged to take in preference to the 
other. Again I had the same alternative forced upon 
me; and then half-a-dozen openings were offered to 
me. At least four or five times I chose at haphazard, 
ever trailing my thread behind me through the dark¬ 
ness, until I fancied I had penetrated at least one 
hundred and fifty yards in these intestine alleys. 
That was so far as distance was concerned, for 1 had 
not been able to keep count of direction, and I had 
not a guess where I was in relation to the sea. Im¬ 
mediately upon that I arrived in a cave of large area, 
which I was only able to illumine faintly with my 
lantern. 

j I threw up the light to the vault above, which was 
some fifteen feet high, and, travelling slowly round 
the walls of the cavern, I reckoned its diameter at 
something like thirty feet. I made a careful exami¬ 
nation of this chamber, and in one place found some 
old decaying casks, and other debris, which suggested 
that the vault had been used in other days as a storage 
cellar by the smugglers. This seemed to indicate 
that there was a nearer passage between it and the 
sea; for I could not believe that those erratic and 
tedious ramifications had been utilised for the difii- 
) cult transport of goods. And this indication was 
endorsed by the number of holes which led out of the 
vault. Indeed, so numerous were they, that it is not 
exaggerating to say that the walls were riddled with 
holes. Avenues seemed to converge on that central 
warehouse from all quarters, though whether Miey 
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intercommunicated and flowed subsequently in one 

ampler channel I could not say. 

So far my quest had met with no reward, save the 

relics of an interesting history. But after all my con¬ 
cern was in no way with the dead freebooters of a 
past civilisation. And when I looked at those 
burrows my heart misgave me. I was standing in 
the arena in consideration, when my eye was caug 
bv a mark on the floor. This was of sand dij and 
dusty, and evidently a superficial carpet to the deeper 
rock The marks that arrested me were uniform 
lines ploughed two inches deep, and extending across 
the cavern. I put my lantern to the ground and 

traced them. They went right 

and disappeared into a burrow. I came back, \ r ackea 
them in the other direction; and saw them slip 1 

came to my ears a ™"'“ing . the i an tern. 

swung. It was f ho . rt , it walked like a 

beetle", the as it went. -^ throwing 

rp^acXTanddTippeared into one of the holes 
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disappearance. Then I came back. I was not sure 
what I ought to do. Should I pursue the beetle and 
see what the pursuit brought? Or should I proceed 
with the investigation I had already begun into the 
wheel-marks? A vague thought that these galleries 
might be the home of a gang of coiners, or even of 
illicit distillers, flashed through my mind. Whoever 
they were, it was my bounden duty to follow up my 
discoveries. I retraced the wheel-marks, and to my 
surprise and satisfaction. I found that they came out 
of the opening from which the dwarf had entered. I 
immediately made my decision. I would explore 
that way. 

I had no difficulty now in guiding myself by these 
signs of human handiwork. My lantern showed them 
to me plainly on the sandy floor ; and I passed 
several openings without pausing to regard or con¬ 
sider them. Finally I struck into another cave, but 
one of smaller size than the vault I had left, and here 
I came to an abrupt stop. For right in the centre of 
my path was a pickaxe lying on a heap of stones. 

I drew nearer, bent over it and scrutinised it care¬ 
fully. The stones were of different sizes, some being 
jagged pieces of rock. My mind was bewildered but 
eager; and my gaze wandering farther round lighted 
now upon a wheelbarrow. Flere was evidently the 
explanation of the marks I had been following. 1 
stared farther still, and the light threw up dimly a 
second heap of stones. What was it? I stooped 
agam, and picked up one in my hand; it weighed 
like lead. I am no geologist, and no man of science. 
Least of all am I a metallurgist. Yet to me that stone 
spoke somehow of metal. I put it up right into the 
eye of the light, which gleamed on a clean exposed 
lace. I uttered an exclamation. The secret was out. 
I held in my hand a lump of exceedingly rich copper 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE LABYRINTH 

With the key in my hand the whole of the m Y ste 7 
was easy to unlock. I saw now the course of this 
deep conspiracy and. behold, it was very simple. 
Facts and events fell into their place appoMtely, 
when once I realised for what these scoundrels had 
been playing. The discovery of the copper lead in 
the subterranean passages was the initial event, an 
it was a short step thence to the plot, which was de¬ 
signed to obtain possession of the mine surreptitiously. 

F^ this purpose it was necessary that the owner of the 

under which the treasure lay should be kept in 
Ktate nr . d An attempt therefore, had been made by 

purchas^the* Castle property,.but this had 

been toilJ by No™y's 

genuine creditors must ha%e rea ufeite lever, and 

^ ^ j pjy it This covert mean-looking little 

proceeds to apply # l with the aristocratic 

commission agent was in pretty pair can 

financier of a shady record. .“^rSptcy court the 
force Sir Gilbert Norroy into the bankruptcy ^ the 

Castle is theirs for an U P j w j t all now, 

Castle this precious co W e *™™\™ii orne , ^ their 

creatures, hadsTacLd 

I reckoned thaHlield^ome trumps now inmy own hand. 
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But where did Norroy’s disappearance come in? 
And what part had that factor in the game? I 
began to see the sort of men we were fighting, and 
to have a vast respect at once for their intelligence 
and their audacity. The writ had been successfully 
served on Norroy, with the prospect of his ultimate 
bankruptcy. But stay; there was a contingency to 
be faced. What if he should succeed in meeting 
his creditors, and settling his debts? I could con¬ 
ceive the infinite dismay with which Mcssis Naylor 
anil Horne would contemplate the possibility. And 
the fact is, as I had already acknowledged to myself, 
that that possibility U’as advancing even into a like li- 
hood. What otherwise was the significance of the 
growing intimacy of Miss Harvey and Norroy? 
Rogues who devised so cunning an intrigue, and had 
bo daringly contrived the service of the writ, weie 
not likely to remain in ignorance either of the cii- 
cumstances of the Harveys or of the probable couie 
of events. It was not too much to assume that thev 
had taken fright at the chance, and delivered a stroke 
with their characteristic effrontery. If so Norroy 
was a prisoner, and would remain a prisoner, if thev 
could hold him, until his financial affairs had got 
beyond salvation. I did not doubt in the least that 
. they had captured him; what did give me food for 
consideration was the wonder if they had chosen 

these vaults as his cell or had gone somewhere else 
lor their prison. 

1 a careful examination of the vault, and 

found that the walls were rich in copper ore. A 
certain amount of work had been carried on here, and 
there were several hundredweights of stone broken 
out at different intervals; but I judged that no 

l^ ema ThAt attem m had - yCt been made to work the 
lead. That would wait until the rogues were in 

possess 101 * of the property, all signed and sealed. 

L 
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Then there was in the background P^ably an 
eventual flotation and plunder enough to enrich thes 
gutter financiers a dozen times over. It ^d be en 
game well worth playing, and I rejoiced that I had 

come in with a big trump. cavern also, 

There were several openings off this c , a traffic 
and I bent to look in the sand for signs of any 

MaJl 

occupied by some boxes and Evidently this was 

&&&& 

it served as a storehouse. A glance at t. ^ 

ST* I™ brought‘nearer^the h^coYthat Norroy 

"T tod’"S^wSunfeJoune ^ ^/co^ted! 

of string, which I had from tim much farther, 

and I feared that if the gallenes r ^ foUow ing 

I should be forced to aba "^° n Y ! ,o the ore cavern 

them up. I retraced my way back to 

?h n . d s ^Tby^longTarroirwa/up against solid rock. 
Noth?ng U was” to C be gained 

and so I made up my th * beetle’s footsteps on the 
warehouse, and trace \ n „ one twenty feet or so 
lower side. But I had hardly^^ & sh £ ut echoing 

backward on my stung, tombs I stopped. It 

through the grim ^ len \ ^ of a'dead man, rever- 

rose again like the hoi d booming unearthly m 

berating from the J° rfk ' f the galleries. It was hard 
the charnel atmosphere of the g . it to an se 

to guess at whence ^tcame.^but^jud^ing^^ 
from the right hand ™ Qre twine. I moved as 

quieUy as T could through this broken passage, and 
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emerged in a cross-way. Again the shout souiuhd, 
and it was now certainly louder, and more cavernous. 
I turned out of this gallery and my lantern gleamed 
on the walls of a narrow chamber. 

' Plutus, or Charon, damn you !' 

It was unmistakable. It was Norroy’s voice. 
Eagerly I called his name. 

‘Good God, who is it? Brabazon, what?’ he cried 
back in his familiar manner. 

The voice came from near by, and I swung the 
light in its direction. It illumined a patch of the cell, 
where Norroy was lying on a pallet, his legs bound 
by rope together, and his hands similarly treated. 
He was propped up against the wall, and by his side 
I took in at a glance a pint pot, and a metal plate. 

‘ I say, old man,’ said Norroy, ' how the devil did you 
get here?' He paused a moment, and then added 
weakly, 'This is a bit thick, isn’t it, what?' 

I bent over him, put the lantern on the floor, and 
extracting a knife from my pocket cut the ropes 
which bound him. 


‘Thank goodness, you've had no longer of it,' I said 
heartily, and seized his enfeebled hand affectionately. 
‘It's been long enough,’ said he. *1 thought you 

were old Plutus. I call him that because this is hell 
you know.’ 

I did not distinguish for him between Pluto and 
1 lutus, and after all in a way the beetle might be 
considered a god of wealth in that hidden mine. I 
had no doubt he alluded to the beetle. 

Hs that a dwarfish creature with his head low on 
his shoulders?’ I asked. 

He nodded. 'He’s my jailer. I wanted a drink. 
1 say is there anything in that pot. old chap?’ 

drL-h? e x»! lim T the pin A P ot ' and he took a long 

rLSSJ** *T ThCn , him a ni P from the flask 1 

earned. I say, what s the time? Is it night or day? 
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How long have I been here? It’s about ten days, I 
think, since I heard my watch stop. I used to listen 
to the ticking in my pocket. It was the only sound 
I could hear.' 

Ten days 1 Lord I how the man must have suffered 1 
It could only have been, as I reckoned, seventy-two 
hours. But there is no such thing as absolute time, 
and days are marked merely by the contents thereof. 
Time that is blank means nothing: a thousand years 
are but as yesterdav, and yesterday as a thousand years. 
I shuddered. But f had something to learn from Norroy. 
‘Were you kidnapped?' I asked. 

'Regularly shanghaied,’ said Sir Gilbert, with a 

return of his old cheerfulness. 'They copped me on 

the hop. old man. I’d no sooner got the blessed 

boat loose than I was tripped up on both sides and 

rolled over Hadn't a chance, what ? If they d been 

sporting at all they wouldn’t have shot me sitting. 

\Vhat the devil do they want anyway? I can t pay 

ransom. Got no money. , ... . 

I knew what they wanted, and I noted with interest 

that they had not told him. 

bufierand old Flatus. What the 
Hades do they want? Plutus won t open his mouth, 
and grins when I ask him. Got a agar or anything . 

I shook my head. 'We mustn t smoke till we get 
out of this,’ I said. 'It would betray us. Tell me 

itenTe^up', said Sir Gilbert plain- 
tively, ‘I don’t with breakfast 

SWiSJEd th. airtt: bv-'jjd-bV J. 

It's pretty hard tack too—damned ship biscuits or 
something.' 
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‘Then is this your supper you've had?’ I asked. 

'Yes, or breakfast—I don’t know which. All the 
same, you know. Is it night? Plutus has just gone-, 
and I thought your steps were his coming back. 
That’s why I halloed out. I say, Brabazon, you 
didn't tell me how you got here.’ 

‘I'll tell you that later,' I said. *\Ye must think 
of getting out now while the tide is low. Otherwise 
we shall be caught in here and run all kinds of risks. 
Do you think the dwarf sleeps here? ' 

He shook his head. ‘Don’t know. Don’t know any 
blessed thing except what I’ve told you,’ he said mourn¬ 
fully. 'I suppose I’m somewhere under the earth.’ 

‘We’ll soon have you above it,’ said 1 cheerfully. 
'Do you feel your legs all right?’ 

‘A bit paralytic,’ confessed Sir Gilbert. ‘So would 
you be. But I’m on. I say, you are a good chap 
to hunt me up like this. How’s Miss Harvey?' 

I reassured him of Miss Harvey’s health, and he 
seemed pleased to think that she had been distressed 
by his disappearance. ‘Jolly good of her,’ he re¬ 
marked, ‘awfully kind of her. By Jove I to think 
she was put out ! Ripping of her, what?' 

He never remembered to inquire about Miss l-'uller 
or Perdita, but I forgave him. His spirits rose, till 
presently they were quite normal. ‘It’s the constant 
darkness that tries you most,’ he explained. ‘Lord 1 
I did get sick of it. Old Plutus I used to hail as a 
dear friend. I say, Brabazon, I wonder if hell will 
be like this. If so, I’ll take jolly good care to get to 
the other place. What have you got there?' he broke 
off, eyeing the string in my hand. 

I I™. and his admiration knew no bounds. 

That s a cute trick,' he said. ‘Fancy thinking of 
that. We 11 be out in a brace of shakes.’ 

I hoped we should, for I conceived that the dwarf 
had completed his task for the night and had gone. 
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The tide was by this time rolling in, and he would 
naturally be anxious to get away from the caves and 
not remain shut up in them aU night So 1 did not 
look for any encounter with him 

dark fisherman who was evidently his associate m 
this nefarious kidnapping. And so with a com 

- Ho^rvards the 
m0 We h h 0 a f d h g e one V s e o S me half of the distance, as 1 es«- 
when“I notTced^atXnvin^l 

ffurz- <r, 

sis,*? a 

mind to speculate as to w e dwarf and his 

happened upon w^ that used by misgivings as 

confederates. I " ass \ ..itim'ite outer cavern, and 
to my power to reach ult ^ some curiosity, 

had thus room and time to fl But her e the rock 

I stooped and scrutmised t j could discern the 

outcropped and thoug continued therefore 

print of feet I was not sure. ith sand> w hen 

until I felt the ground under me s ^ i thought my 

I made another examination . ^ the subseque nt 

observations might . . . j saw imminent, 

operations on those gaUenes t cor d which 

1 1 resumed slowly, ever pulhng m that I 

lay on the ground; and soon wound up 

must be approaching the mouth for Ito* A little 

almost the whole of my last b U ® he gallery 

farther, I reckoned, I shouia ger u the ball 

leading to the second cave, 1 as know 

increased, grew into£5 ?” hands and Suddenly, and 
string will under amateur hand which dangled 

without warning, I pulled up me 
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through my fingers loosely as I wound. -I stopped, 
paralysed bv fear. 

I had reached the end of the twine, and this was a 
strange place ! The end of the ball was not where I 
had left it—in the outside caves ! 

I was aghast at this discovery, so much so that I 
did not immediately grasp its meaning. When I 
did so my consternation was the greater. The end 
of the string I had fastened, as I have told you, on a 
projection of rock in the second cave. Human 
agency had removed it thence. We had no longer a 
clue to guide us out of the subterranean passage ! 

What’s the matter, old chap?'said poor Norroy, 
seeing me come to an abrupt halt. 

It went to my heart to tell him. Yet it had to be 
done. He drew a finger ruefully down his long nose. 

‘I say,' he said. 'What a beastly nuisance 1 Who 
the deuce can have shifted it?' 


I saw plainly now, and cursed myself for the 
stupendous folly which had prevented me from being 
alive to the danger earlier. As I had read the 
dwarf's footsteps, so could he read mine I They had 
betrayed me doubtless to his accustomed eyes, and 
he had taken the best means of disposing of the 
stranger. There was no need of violence, no 

necessity for angry words and furious encounters; 
this custodian of the inferno, as Norroy rightly con¬ 
sidered him, found the means for my undoing ready to 
his hand, and supplied by myself. He had removed 
the thread of twine into the intricate maze of the 
labyrinth, and now we two hapless creatures stood 
there, somewhere deep in the bowels of the cliff side 
with only a remote chance of beating our way out 
The blacker grew the prospect every minute that 
1 considered it. It was true we had a lantern, but 
I did not know how long the oil would last; and if 
we had not succeeded in breaking out of the ravelled 
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web before that happened our case would be ten 
times more desperate. I will admit that I lost heart 
in that terrible moment. Can you call the picture 
up? A hundred dark and narrow intercommunica¬ 
ting passages, a rabbit w-arren of holes, an e *]dless 
journey along blind alleys, and a man weakened ana 
dispirited by solitary confinement for days and poor 
food> Did I say dispirited? Sir Gilbert's voice 

issued thinly just then to. give me the lie. 

‘ I’D tell you what ! If old Acheron hasn t cleare 
out, let’s get hold of him and screw Ins neck till lie 

tells us how to get out.' 

It was a bright idea! He seemed pleased vith 
it, and feebly stuck his eyeglass in his eye to see ho 

1 -An excellent idea.’ said I judici.Uy 'if we find 
him.’ This perhaps set him thinking, h e tumea 
his mind aside from that happy thought and sur 

veyed the hopeless corridor. 'tint the 

11 Stand ^t t tl,is r waT’since 

fool enough t 0> shift it near abouts. I vote we turn 

and hark back. tint I could sug- 

The notion was as good as any that b 

our way 

t0 -ni°teTyou a good idea/ said Norroy presently. 

fails, we’ll know we’vetricditsee. mark a n 

I wondered how long it ™ ou \ d t dare t o dis- 

the openings '^he^-ock, but I^d ^ efforts 

rrhfda^k stone! and marched cheerily on, repeat- 

iug the same operation at the next , t n u " 11 "^ othcr t o 
‘Don’t they blaze trees somewhere or other to 
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guide them?’ he asked, as his mind caught at another 
brilliant notion. 'Oh, I say, Brnbazon, we'll wear ’em 
down yet. You’ve only got to keep going, you know, 
what?' 

Well, we kept going, until both of ns were ex¬ 
hausted, and without the slightest result. I.et me 
briefly rehearse the proceedings of that awful night. 

Naturally I first thought of the foot-tracks, that 
unhappy medium of our ruin. Since the dwarf had 
shifted our clue he must have left imprints of his 
passage behind. These I discovered o asionall v 

where the sand was loose underfoot, and it was 
these that we followed during our first ut«mpt. Sir 
Gilbert was content to mark his crosses «»• the tun 
ings we took on the chance that our *ssnv wi-uki 
not prove successful. In this he was right. T In 
dwarf's tracks led by impish devious ways, and once 
crossed the central vault v. hi- h I have described. 
But when my hopes were raised to a high | itch by 
the hypothesis that he was now on his road to the 
entrance, I lost them altogether on a rockv floor. 1 
tried one way and then another, but all in vain • the 
footmarks had vanished. Nevertheless I swore that 
I would exhaust all the possible permutations of tin- 
various directions, and accordingly ! resolved to rest 
where we wore, and start again with renewed strength. 
Norroy’s pencil had boon eagerly busy, as be tiektd 
off the passages we had tested. He had never once 
lost hope, and even confidence; and to hear this 
amazing man you would have conceived him to bo 
amusing himself on a pleasure excursion rather than 
to be fighting for his life in a darkness which had 
owned him for days. 

We sat down, put out our lamp to economise the 
oil, and rested. My watch had told me a little before 
that it was two in the morning, and a low moaning 
in the ears informed us that the tide was up and was 
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breaking in the outer caverns. The sound was ghastly 
in its quality, not threatening and angry as it was on 
the cliffs without, but pitifully whinging, and groaning 
—as it were the voices from a lake of damned souls 
with no hope of redemption. Its lamentable clamour 
filled the subterranean corridors. It went to tne 
heart. It never rose or fell, but remained ever one 
long low burden of woe forced, as it were, from victim 
who knew there was no answer to their cnes, our 
could not contain them for sheer physical suffering. 

Norroy made some remarks, a poor attempt 
conversation, and at last was silent; an 1 , 

think we both dropped off to sleep. When I awoke 
I felt hungry and stiff and bewildered, and I wished 
that the larder I had come across earlier in the mght 
was accessible. I took a little whisky from theflasK, 
I lit the lamp and examined my watch, i 
pastf eight (/clock, and the tide would be out again, 
there was no sound in the corridors; ah was stdl as 
a graveyard. The dying were dead, and the damn 

"Twoke^Norroy, who confessed to hunger, but was 
eager to resume work. , id after a nip 

of' whisky erC ‘ Look^t 1 t^ow’there was all night. 
Le We g s e tarte°d ng on our task again with some freshness 

CXpl nTtracerof feTwh^uid Xg" 

of* thenTwas ‘the^adit from STa 

After two hours work we . ® Norrov’s stump 

renewed attack in force er ■. its "fading he 

of pencil had been worn out * J “ d T fretted that I 

grew less confident. And . , when we had 

had not attempted to get at the larder when 

struck the central warehouse, from whicn 
originally reached it. 
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'If we only had a bottle of ale and some cheese !' 
he groaned, and then: ‘I say, Brabazon, let’s smoke 
a cigar/ he brightened. ‘That keeps you from think¬ 
ing of your stomach, they say.' 

I had no cigars, but I had a case of cigarettes, 
which I had forgotten in our wretchedness, and now 
we lit one each with a certain satisfaction. 

' It’s very odd,’ mused Sir Gilbert, as if he were 
talking in his smoking-room, 'how you’ve got to see 
the smoke you make to properly enjoy it. I ought 
to be revelling in this but I’m not.' 

Of course we had put the lamp out while we rested. 

‘Got another match?' he said. ‘I’ve lighted mine 
sideways. Cigarettes are no good to me.’ 

I felt in my pocket. I had only a few matches left. 
‘We must husband them,' I said. 

We finished our cigarettes and resumed, and we had 
not been at work ten minutes before I called out. 
On the sand before me was the print of heavy boots. 

‘Good old Brabazon!' cried Norroy admiringly. 
‘I say, you are a daisy 1 Now we shan’t be long.’ 

I am not ashamed to say that my own heart was 
pumping excitedly. I put the lantern closer to the 
floor and hurried on. The tracks led downwards the 
way we were going; and there were several of them. 
Undoubtedly this was the main gallery used by the 
conspirators to and from the copper lead. The 
reflection just flashed through my head that I had 
not yet revealed to Norroy the explanation of the 
mystery, and that he had not asked again about it. 
How like a child ! His mind had no persistence - 
and yet his will was obstinate. Why this thought 
came to me in so triumphant a moment I knew not - 
I was hastening on, nose to ground, running up the 
a 06 !} 1 almost mechanically and with a swelling heart 
And then without warning the lamp sank and ex¬ 
pired, leaving us in utter blackness. 
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CHATTER XX 


THE TIDE 

How can T picture to you the terror of that reaction? 
In the moment of our triumph, at the very instant 
that we had succeeded in getting upon the trail to 
the upper air and the beautiful world of hght and 
sound, our hopes were dashed to flinders. The supply 
of oil had at last given out. It had given no warning, 
but the flame had gone out with a single flicker. 
I uttered an oath for which surely I shall be pardoned, 
and Norroy in the suddenness of the surprise lost 
his footing, and pitched heavily against me. 

‘The oil’s cone!' I exclaimed tragically. 

He recovered himself, and I heard him sit down 

simply; and then, 'What 

Eb r knew they worn only too few in number but they 

pass wgjlife 

-si sHr* JK&V2 

matches in ah, ana ^ then darkne ss once 

fifty yards by thea P- from which there was 

r^He^elief unmitigated deep darkness, and 

darkness in our hearts. should keep 

The first thing to secure that we **ou^ 

together; and so it was arrangpossibility 

to each other constantly, tp reso i V ed to move 

of either going astray. Nex , were by feeling 
forward along the gallery m which we were > 
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on the walls. We proceeded perhaps a dozen yaids 
in this way, and then the wall terminated under my 
hands, and I knew we had come to a cross track. 
Despair seized us. We had no means of telling in 
which direction we should move now, whether forward 
or to right or to left; everything must go by blind 
chance. 

‘Let’s try the right,' said Norroy, and wc tied 
it. . . . 

It harrows me even at this distance of time to look 
back upon that dreadful night in day. and to recall 
the emotions to which wc were subject. Norro\’$ 
matter-of-fact voice was at first of sonic assistance 
to one’s nerves. It did not seem as if anything ccul 1 
be so far wrong with that placid temper be ride 01 
And I think I felt his collapse, when it came, all the 
more. I had not looked for it. and it shocked me. 

His voice ceased gradually, and he sank into 
silence; and the silence imposed upon that maddm- 
ing darkness seemed to reinforce our terrible con¬ 
dition. I spoke to him, and he did not answer. I 
called, fearing that he had moved awav. ... 1 put 
out my hand and it touched him. 

‘What is it? ’ he asked dully. 

I don't think he had heard; he had sunk into 

apathy, almost into coma. My voice passed him as 

if he were inanimate, and it was only at my touch 
he woke. 

‘Don’t let’s lose heart 1' I pleaded in dread. ‘If 
we do, we are done for.' 

'I suppose,' said Sir Gilbert slowly, ns if thinking 
I suppose starvation will do the trick. I'd sooner 
have that than the other/ 

'What other?’ I asked in a low and frightened 

*WeU, look here,’ he said, ‘how much of this can 
you stand? 
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‘Probably as much of it as we shall have to, I 

answered rallying. , h - f 

4 No. you wont/ he said slowly. I ve= had ab ; 

I know. I dare say you'll stand it longer thanlshal. 
‘What are you afraid of?’ I whispered again in a 

terrible fascination. . ,,, . e 

‘Going off my head/ he returned in his duU to 

It was unlike the Norroy I knew I was scared. 

‘ Nonsense ! * I protested weakly. 

‘ I know/ he said. I ve had it. I ve been n 

tC That yS he had not yet been there four days ma^e 
the effect of his statement worse. I did not cor 
him l had no heart. We sank into ^nce aga.n.^ 
I do not know, of course, how long I si pt. 

I know I fell off in the mercy of God, andl w* 
woke I was afraid to speak lest I might d 

the waters again filled the caverns. Perd ita 

pretend er that*tbrdarkness^was only “1 

a b nTl d sTw%°e U r^ She was always 

r“ £ sp as - a.“ s 

I could see her now. . . • .. I ^ u t my eyes 

souls came up the rocky * tQ all but p e rdita's 

tighter, and strove to close ™ y .-finitely various in its 

ssr - - 
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for Perdita’s hand? I wondered what hour it was. 
It was time I was ilicie for certain. I should perhaps 
be at this moment entering the little sitting-room at 
Mrs Lane’s. . . . Pcrdita rose from the window and 
came forward to meet me, silent, with no sound, but 
only with her eloquent face. I took her in my 
arms. ... 

Somehow Miss Fuller entered the room, started, 
and went back. She was ever a discreet woman, 
and I had given her a message for Perdita. I saw 
Miss Fuller’s heap of parcels rolling in the dust again. 
I picked them up for her. There was an envelope 
with its contents strewn, and what was it—’Miss 
Rivers?' I wondered why. 

1 hrough a rift in my consciousness the voices of 
the damned and dying rolled in upon my soul. A 
groan sounded by me. 

‘Are you awake, Norroy?' I asked. 

* I’ve never been asleep/ lie answered. ‘I was 
keeping quiet for you.’ 

And I for you,' I replied. ‘But I have slept, and 
I wonder how long?' 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered. ‘All time's the same 
here. Isn't that sound awful?' 

Don t think of it,’ I enjoined. ‘Keep your mind 
gomg. Think of something you value.’ 

‘I suppose it’s ajl up with us, Brabazon,' he said 
presently. ‘There isn’t any chance.' 

‘Only the chance of their relenting,' I said, ‘and 
I suppose that isn t much. But we can go under 
with the flag flying, old chap.' 

‘Oh yes,’ he assented listlessly; and then. ‘They 
must have seen your footmarks. I wonder what the 
devil it all means.’ 

*u Th , at , remindeci t me - This patient creature was still in 
the dark as to the secret of the caves; and so I told 
nim. lo my astonishment he grew quite interested. 
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' Golly 1 ’ he exclaimed. ‘A copper mine ! Who the 
deuce would have thought of it! I say Brabazon, 
if we do manage to squeeze out of this, that would 

be all right for me, what?’ 

‘Let us suppose we shall,' I suggested. 

He laughed harshly. ‘All right. It won t do any 
harm. I’ll lend you a couple of thousand, old cliap, 

if you want it.’ , , 

‘I can do with it,' I said with alacrity, and then 

we’ll take a holiday in the Pyrenees for the winter. 

‘It wouldn’t be bad,’ he said. The/be got damn 

good golf courses at Biarritz and Jean dc Luz. But 
oh 1 hang it, what's the use? Were cooked! His 
odd mind reverted to the discovery. Cunning 
beggar that Naylor man. He s a real crook I should 
think. Hang it, Brabazon, to think that I sh<m 
be able to turn up at my case I \\ c U be skc * ct 
before that time. Oh, he’s an artful beggar, and I ve 
been a silly cuckoo.' I heard a sound, and jessed 
he had got on his feet. ‘Look here, old man m not 
going to be diddled by those bounders. I in goin G 

^'Excdlent l^said I. glad to see his obstinate will 
stiffen When ft cooled* in its mould there were few 

Cll ?Come 0 il b o r ng/‘"slid' he. 'Lefs have another shot 

at /‘rose too, and together, keeping touch with each 
other, we made our last essay^ we succumbed I 

It was a gallant effort, Norroy’s temper 

SMrwtsssWfc - 

still fought on. , . n-intcd 'and then 

‘We'll have a bit of a rest, he pantca, 

go on again.' 
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We drank the last of the whisky and sank down, 
and compassionate Nature sent us the relief of sleep. 
The last thing of which I was conscious was the 
droning of the waters somewhere that we could not 
reach. 

I was awakened by an odd sensation on my face, 
which had sunk to the level of the sandy floor. 1 
had a strange and ugly anti broken nightmare, and 
I awoke to the lapping of water on my cheek. I ptr 
out an arm half unconsciously, and it went into cold 
water. I started. I was fully awake. What was 
this? And then I knew. It was the tide ! 

I shook Norroy, who came to with clillu nily, owin; 
to his weakness, and told him of my discovery. 

‘The tide !' he cried. 'Good Lord 1 then we’re-’ 

‘Saved!’ I ejaculated. ‘This is the high-watt 1 
mark in the underground passages to which we have 
blundered in the darkness. If we wait now till th< 
sea goes down, and follow it up as it retires, we an 
bound to come out. God be thanked !’ 

4 Bully 1' cried Norroy feebly. ‘Didn’t 1 say we\ 
see it through, old man? Look here, where is it 
Let me feel it.’ 

He leaned eagerly forward and dabbled his hands 
in the wavelets that rippled in by our h gs. 

I say. Brabazon,’ he said presently, 'we’ll stick 
„t arrangement, my boy.’ 

,u-i iat arrangement'* I asked, wondering at him. 

Why, about the two thousand quid, and the 
Pyrenees and so on. Look here) what do von think? 
Would the Harveys come?' 

It was pleasant to talk thus, and I was almost as 

light of mind and heart as was he in the wonderful 
reaction. 

,^ es * ; if you angled them properly,' I said. 

You’d better,' he said after a pause, 'I’m not much 
01 a pet with women.' 
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‘Why, I'm sure both Mrs and Miss Harvey think 

a lot of you/ I replied. ? 

‘Think so?' he asked eagerly. Does she really. 

Honest injun? ’ . . , „„ tn 

I knew which he meant by his singular Pronoun, 

and I reassured him of my sincerity, which profoundly 
delighted him. He began to draw up a wild scheme 
for future holidays in which the Harveys and myself 

were to participate. But he never men tmnedPerdita. 

Oh Sir Gilbert Norroy, dear dull Englishman, v 
the most kindly and self-centred and stupidofW; 
But I let him talk; nay, I encouraged him to do so— 
and all the time the tide was turning. 

It betran to go down at last, and it ran out < • 

Keeping one to each side of the passage, we pressed 
on, never losing touch of the miraculous water by^ 
foot’s width Out ebbed the sea with a npp 
babble of water, and with every moment our hearts 

•«S noth^ow for tides an^roads. 

and adits and exits d nd /^"tmvards the receding 
eyes were fixed forward wer ^ teUing • one 

another of tl/upper world without and the light 

and the free breath of ^avem sen sible loosening 
And now I began to perceive a the dar k- 

Of the darkness It grew lighterras U up j 

ness of the night w ma ke out the rocky walls 

saw that much when we black sky 

and I could catch a glimpse of 1b the outer 
without. The sea stole out reluctant into 
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cavern, and we advanced with it. It hung there, as 
if loath to retreat farther; and beyond the mouth of 
the cave the wild water was roaring on the rocks. 
The sky, as I have said, was light to us, but in reality 
it was black with storm. The rain beat on the sea 
in sheets, and the wind blew out of heaven in a gale. 
We stood, waiting with incredible patience for the 
withdrawal of the tide beyond the cavern, which 
would give us access to the rocks and the face of the 
cliffs beyond. 

And then between us and the skyline suddenly I 
was aware of something blacker, starker than the 
heaven. 

‘A boat l A boat 1 ’ cried Norroy, seizing my arm. 

It was a boat under sprit-sails, and it seemed to 
be riding across the face of the water in front of the 
cave. 

‘What is she doing in so close?' I asked aloud. 
'On such a night, and in such a storm, what could 
mduce men to take so great a risk? ' 

Has she been blown in perchance by the gale, a 
fisher boat from the channel? I strained my eyes 
to make out what I could, and after that terrible 
darkness of the caverns I was able to see more clearly 
than I otherwise should have done. Her bow ap¬ 
peared to be turned towards the cliff, and the rag 
of the sail blotted out the mast, but as she drove 
nearer in the storm a figure was visible clinging to 
the sheets. Behind that mass of black cloud I knew' 
there was a moon somewhere, lightening the general 
of the sky; and now through a jagged breach 
in the heaven it showed, slight and silver, for a moment 
and in that instant, the boat, headed for the caves' 
bore down upon us. and was lit up from end to end! 
in the stem was a man struggling with the tiller in 
the draw and suck and maelstrom of the w-aters 
J3ut my eyes only dwelled on him momentarily; for 
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the form in the prow arrested my attention. It was 
a woman's. She stood, with both hands upon the 
shrouds by her, hatless, with blown hair and blown 
crown and even through the mist of rain and spray 
1 knew her. I uttered a cry. It was Perdita, recog¬ 
nisable in every line of her body, recognisable in the 
poise of her head and neck, m the upward curve o 
her arms. For one instant she stood thus above the 
level of my fascinated gaze, a spirit of the storm, 
as it seemed, a wild sea maiden out of the tempwtuous 
waters. And the next the boat plunged, rode down 
upon the caverns, lurched and cracked hkebntte 
china on the outlying rocks of the cliff. But m 
than that I saw not; for as she went down m the water, 
carrying my heart and life, I was aware of a dull pain 
in the head and consciousness left me. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

LOVE IN DEATH 

The blackness of night environed me. I drew n 
deep breath which was a sigh, as I realised this, and 
knew that all I had gone through was a dream. It 
was indeed a characteristic dream, from the bpping 
of the water about my face to our arrival in the outer 
cavern, and to the storm and the Loreley of the storm 
as she swept down upon us in pity and majesty. I 
groaned loudly, and a voice called my name. 

‘Is that you, Norroy?' I asked weakly. ‘ I've had 
a strange and vivid dream. I dreamt we’d got down 
to the outer cavern.’ 

Now, you didn’t, old boy',’ said Norroy’s voice. 
‘It wasn’t a dream.’ 

But these were not Norroy’s hands that held mine, 
they were too small and delicate. In a maze I re¬ 
moved one hand of my own and put it out with a 
queer elation of the heart. 

‘Dearest!’ whispered a voice to me. ‘Dearest l’ 

Perdita I Then it was no dream. But a dozen 
questions rushed upon me. What had happened? 
How did we get here? Where were we? And how 
was Perdita here? Vet in that exultant moment it 
was enough that she was there, sitting by my side 
her tender hands clasping mine. 

‘Perdita 1’ I murmured. ‘Oh, my sweetheart, 
my dearest, my darling with the doves’ eyes I Was 
it really you then and no angelic vision merely? I 
saw you nding the storm, dearest, like a minister of 

beautiful?* at WCre y ° U doin6 there » my sweet and 
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Her fingers trembled on mine. 'I came to you/ 
she whispered back. 

‘For me I* I echoed. 'But how? But why-—’ 

‘You did not come/ said Perdita softly in the 
darkness that was now light to me. ‘You said you 
would come and you didn’t. I went to the Castle, 
because you had told me where you were going, and 
I was afraid. I didn’t believe you that there was 
no danger. I felt there was danger/ She shivered. 
‘And at the Castle they had heard no news of you, 
and then I knew I was right. I knew that some evil 
had come to you. And so I came.’ 

I drew her slowly, firmly, confidently out of the 
darkness towards me, and her face rested on my 


shoulder. 

‘Dear brave heart !' I murmured in her ear. 


‘Tell 


me how/ . 

'Feel any better, old chap?' broke in Norroy. 
‘Yes/ I replied. ‘I am quite recovered. Indeed 
I’m fit for anything/ I laughed. So great and strong 
and deep is love that can conquer all things. 

'I say, isn’t Miss Forrest a brick? he demanded 

heartily. ‘She came after us.’ T a 

Me 1 me, after me, O foolish and blind I I pressed 

her hair and it was wet and disordered. ‘1 must 

^^An^CLf you” didn’t come’; proceeded Perdita, 
‘I went back to the village, and I went to old Hawes, 
the boatman. And I told him all that I knew, and 
what you had said, and where you were going. And 
Haws listened, and rubbed lus tobacco and put it in 

hi --P^ e eU a mis h s! /reckon those caves are a bit mazing. 
When I was a boy I nigh got lost in them myself. 

■ And so we arranged" to go to them aUncc 

see what—what had happened. Hawes would ha 

it that you had lost your way, but somehow I knev 
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better. And the tide was up, but I couldn’t wait, and 
s ° awes su 6S ested that we should get as near to the 
cliii as we could, and then make our way along the 
rocks when the tide ran out of the caves. But the storm 
got up, and the rain came, and somehow the rudder 
got broken, and we got in that current and drove on 
the rocks, and—oh!' Perdita sobbed. 'Poor Hawes 
is drowned. He must have gone down with the boat.' 

No, no, I soothed her. ‘These old sailors know 
too much. He is sure to be all right.’ But I wanted 
to know more. What did Perdita in the caves with us > 
And where were we? It was Norroy who answered 
c I U i < r ry ' and in a shambling, awkward voice. 

business ! ,WC rC back a6ain ' old cha P 1 Same old 

How back!’ I cried. 'But how is that? Whv 
we were in the outer cavern.’ 

Its that damned Cerberus—beg your pardon 
Miss Forrest. But he is, you know. Lives in hell! 

should know as I’ve been there along with him for 
w.Wf nig1 !' Fact is. Brabazon, it’s plain the beggar 
. t t J out of the caves, and he laid us out ’ 

a n H Y H?; y ? ur hcad a bit sore? Mine is. He 
and the other chap must have come up with us hist 

ZS Tlf V linking ° f clcarin e and I saw \he 

11 ( sock lt ln to y°u. You gave a cry, and that 

hpfn d my atten . tlon * But you must have cried out 
before you got it. I saw the bar come down on you 
as I turned. And then t’other brute got me.’ * 

My heart sickened. We were back then in the 
no WUh aU , the old terr ors and despair. But 

thAnih t G Wa ir° des P air for me with Perdita by me, 
though I might experience fear for her. * 

must have carted us somehow up here 

ST on Norr °y-. -I came to a bit the 

y. and there was a light, and I remember a huge 
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cave.' 1 knew what that must be—the warehouse 
of the smugglers. ‘Well, and here we are,’ he ended 
vaguely. 

But Perdita was still unaccounted for. I had seen 
her go down in the storm and clamouring waves; 
and here she was by my side. 

‘Oh, that’s a bit odd,' said Norroy when I plied 
a further question. ‘They must have fetched Miss 
Forrest up afterwards; anyway she was here when 
I got my senses again.’ , T 

‘ I must have lost mine,' said Perdita softly. 1 
remember going down, and a huge gulf of water 
opening over me, and then I don t remember any 
more, until I v/as conscious of being carried some¬ 
where in the dark. And then I felt a sudden shock, 
and I found I was lying on a cold rocky floor^ and 
some one was groaning near. It was you, dear, sne 
whispered in my ear. 

‘Ruin thing their saving you, said Norroy 

‘But I don’t understand it all yet, replied Perdita. 


'Who are they?' . . 

And so we told her, of the dwarf and of his con¬ 
federates, of our struggle in the darkness, and of t e 
copper lead in the bowels of the cliff. She listened 

silently, and when I had done said, ... . . 

'Then, they are keeping you here till the case is 

over.' Swift and nimble were my dear love s wits 


upon this ripening mystery. 

‘That's it,’said Norroy. 

‘And they won’t do us any harm, continued Per¬ 
dita ' Because it's not in their interest to do more than 

prevent Sir Gilbert from putting m an ^^f^ered 
P ‘You argue like a book, sweetheart, I whls P^d. 
‘And. moreover, they wouldn’t have saved me if 

they had wanted to do us any harm. # Norrov 
‘By Jove! no, no more they would, said Norroy 

cheerfully. ‘We're looking up. 
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I said nothing. There was another explanation 

of the seeming mercy of our enemies. If Perdita 

had been allowed to go, and had escaped the sea, 

she would have brought down a new expedition upon 

the rogues. Yet it was not clear that they had any 

interest in our death. Of course Norroy's evidence 

was sufficient to send the dwarf and his companion 

to prison; but they were evidently only the servants 

of the conspiracy. And there was no reaJ connection 

yet traced between the prime culprits and the acts 

of violence to which we had been subjected. If the 

dwarf and his comrade vanished for ever, what charge 

would lie against Naylor or Horne, who had merely 

taken advantage of the rights that the Law allowed 
them ? 


\et the mere optimistic statement of our case by 

Perdda in such confident tones seemed to infuse 

cheerfulness into the atmosphere. We were in prison 

again, but there were mitigations this time. We 

had proved that it was possible to get out. and our 

situation was known now to our friends above. I 

discovered this fact from Perdita, who had told ]ack- 

5 ° n ™ ission she was bound, as well as Miss 

PerlfiA 7 he ^u tter had endca voured to dissuade 

tha? thA thG at , tCmpt ’ ur & in § in her wisdom 

tnat the task was rather one for man alone. But my 

Lh ° b u Stlnatcl y run awa y from this advice 

had Wt e h v € a'I be i WC u n , her teeth and h°l ted; and 
ad left behind her doubtless now an alarm. More- 

orhkd bnnVl* aJ ,[ cer £ ain that Ha wes had perished, 
these d ri,Jk taken by con federates. And for all 

toTur^ratr^cue 6 *“ l00kin e forward 

f leed immediately pressing was food and drink 

^tW y .i?he?° r ¥S'- and myself - who had been long 
S and Th , ,S matter was discussed between 

i.c s d N y VOluntcered t0 feel his way round 
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the wall so as to discover in what sort of place we were. 

I warned him to call out at regular intervals so that 
we might keep in touch with us, and then he departed. 

‘ If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death, 

I should be content,’ I said. ‘I want nothing now, 
not even life, for you are life and I have you. 1 er- 
dita sweet, did you see me watching you, hear my 
prayers as vou stood like the spirit of Storm in 1 
prow? I prayed for your safety. I know not why 
but this darkness is full of light to me. Icanse ,® 
your face, can't I, sweet? There are two dove 
eyes, alight and dewy, and a soft mouth that is 
bud, a slender nose, a ram of bronze ham.. . - A . 

how its fragrance goes down > nto "W > And'did 
you wet by the ruthless sea, sweetheart? An “did 

vour beautiful hair toss like seaweed in the loaII V 

If I come upon that dwarf I ‘^him because 
vast hoards of gold instead of killing lum—because 

"'Siii's m, >™»»»<*» 

JBK 

will soon Strip those wet garments from y lours 

you in shining soft vesture. 1 . h “ y °m din „. K own?' 
dearest. What shall I buy you for,a wedding f 
‘A man doesn’t buy the weddmg g 

mered Perdita see, an d that 

makes* ftt^ ^ 

» 3 The 06 ' 6 is^hat ^Gilbert ? ' 

I called to him an(1 ,” s “,'^ scx a deceitful little 
‘ y0 ks ar Youknew y itwlsn''t Norroy. Well, 

of coume^I U alter aU that when we are safely marned. 
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‘But you don't know if we shall be/ murmured 
shy Perdita. ‘You've never asked me.’ 

'I apologise, Miss Forrest. I’m very sorry. But 
a previous engagement unfortunately interfered wilh 
my proposal. However, I’m glad you did not wait 
for me to propose, and I beg to acknowledge your 
esteemed favour containing your own proposal with 
thanks—the same is receiving consideration and will 
receive answer in due course-' 

'Ohl' said Perdita. 

'Please, Perdita, tell me what you will do directly 
we are released. I always like my plans laid well 
ahead. I know what I’m going to do, and 1 have a 
natural curiosity to learn what you will. Personally 
I’m going to be married.’ 

‘Who—to whom?' said Perdita. 

‘Oh, just a beauty. At least, critically considered 
I don’t know—perhaps—well yes—if she had a little 

more-- But anyway she’ll do for me. Her name 

begins with a P because she is pretty.’ 

' I say, Brabazon,’ Norroy’s voice boomed from 
the rocks, ‘here’s a go. I believe I’ve found-’ 

‘Where are you?’ I called. 

Over here. There’s the mouth of another cave . 
here, and I tumbled over something.’ 

I rose,helped Perdita toherfcet.and withmyarmabout 
hergroped my way acrossto his voice. We passed through 

an opening, and I kicked something with my foot. 

. T, h . at ’. s it/ said Norroy excitedly. ‘What the 
devil is it?’ I stooped and felt. It was a box. We 
groped on the floor for some minutes patiently. 

, 1 ve g°t a tin of some sort,' I said. 

‘Golly, I’ve got a bottle, what do you think?’ said 
Norroy. 

I It’s the larder 1‘ I exclaimed. 

The larder 1’ said both. I explained. I had come 
across the larder in my earlier explorations. 
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' This is all right/ said Sir Gilbert. ‘ Miss Forcest, 
would you like a go at this? It’s bottled beer 1 
His tone was triumphant. Perdita declined on the 
ground that she was not thirsty, and I h^rd the 
gurgle down Norroy’s throat. We sat and drank 
and ate from the tin, which we opened with a knile, 

and which contained mutton. , , , , 

‘Now we shan't be long/ said the cheerful baronet. 
We sat and talked, and our spirits were amazing lor 
people immured in Stygian darkness, and beset by 

obdurate and unscrupulous foes. , , _. 

‘Anyhow/ was Norroy's summing up, we ve got 
possession of the grub. We’re poing to confound 
their knavish tricks. And what s more. 
blessed mine under me I'm not going to lose the Castle. 
I’ll stick by what’s stuck by us all these ccntunes. 
I shan't need to beg of my Rivers cousin, the httle 

manufacturcss. . « * it inmD 

Perdita’s hand was in mrne, and Welt 1 jump- 

Rivers ! What was Rivers domg m my 

and somehow 

dita tried to pull her hand out of nune an I 

I’ve never seen my probably a deefnt sort, 

quarrelled with .'em She > probably ^ ^ ^, 

W |he’s e t>t/°T cried. g ‘Norroy, you impertinent 
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blind ass ! You’ve thrown away ail your chances. I 
can tell you what’s she’s like. She’s the most lovely 
woman that walks this earth. Her eyes-’ 

‘Don’t, don’t,’ pleaded Perdita in tears. 

‘If you could see her you would know,' I said. 
‘But you can't because it’s dark, and your eyes have 
always been blind. Perdita 1' 

‘Eh, what?’ said Norroy. 

Perdita was weeping, I think, but, dear heart, I 
did not know then why she wept. It was only after¬ 
wards that I discovered that she wept for foolish 
shame. In the full panoply of romantic sentiment 
she had come forth to see this unknown cousin in 
disguise, and had fallen in love with a—nobody. 
And now she was ashamed of that innocent and 
foolish whim. 

‘Shall I tell him, Perdita?’ I asked softly, and I 
got no answer. But I kept her hand. 

‘Your cousin is going to be my wife,’ I said as 
softly. 

‘Good Lord 1* ejaculated Norroy. ‘Why, who 
the devil, what?' 

‘ Oh, it is my fault—oh, I am ashamed !' cried 
Perdita, burying her face in my arm. ‘I shouldn’t 
have done it. I only wanted to see. How did you 
guess? How abominable of you to guess 1' 

‘It was a packet of letters,’ I explained, ‘and the 
solution has just come to me.' 

‘Oh, I heard ... it was too bad of Isabel—I was 
afraid-’ 

‘I should like to know what the mischief it all 
means,' said dull Sir Gilbert. 

I told him, and he said, ‘Good Lord 1' and then 
after a moment he began to chuckle. ‘It’s a rum go,’ 
he said. ‘By Jove 1 it’s a sort of romance. Are you 
Miss Rivers then. Miss Forrest ? I say, what am I 
to call you, cousin ? ’ 
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‘You can go on calling her Miss Forrest/ I said 
quickly. ‘You’re not going to call her Perdita/ 

* 1 say, Brabazon ! * he exclaimed, and then the 
situation beat him. ‘Well, I’m damned 1^ he declared. 
‘Fancy you being the little Rivers girl !’ 

‘She is not little, and I'll ask you to address my 
future wife properly/ I said with dignity. 

‘ Well, you kept it pretty dark, both of you, 1 must 
say/ said Norroy, paying no heed to this. ‘ I suppose l 
ought to call you cousin, and take cousinly P n , vll ^>? s - 
‘I don't like that word privileges,' I said. 1 think 
you’d better go away, Norroy. Go to your Plutus. 

‘ What beats me is how you came to be about here, 

cousin/ said the persistent and clumsy Norr °y* T 
‘That’s nothing to do with you, I declared, as I 

felt Perdita shiver. ‘She came on a sketching , 

‘ Oh 1' He thought it all over, and either decided 

to let it pass, or was derailed on a side track 

‘Is Miss Harvey pretty well? he inquired politely. 
There s a story of a filibustering Englishman who 
marched an army into the territory of a friend y 

EE* bLn aXed a to SE5 the 

terms of aTd* £ SSK 

Sequent attempt at civility of. 'I hope we haven't 

k 'T C shaU ahvays^thTnk'of 0 Sir GUbert Norroy in Conner- 

tion t^th ihaf fihbusterer. He was self-centred to a 

f-mlt vet never mislaid liis manners; and never appre 

in his way. Consider what length ivationSf 

end l U a e dmi n re t ?he wayTe* maintained his ^sang-froid. 
Thfs wa” the more noticeable to me as time went on, 
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and my own hopes sank. Of course I said nothing, 
and, on the contrary, did my best to cheer Perdita, 
but I do not know that I made so gallant an effort as 
this unimaginative Englishman. He must have re¬ 
frained with difficulty from his native candour, and 
from thus blurting out our predicament. Instead, lie 
rattled on foolishly about horses and Monte Carlo, 
and odd meaningless adventures he had had here and 
there and everywhere. I never knew more pointless 
stories than Norroy told, and I even came to wait 
and look for the banality of them as one expects the 
point and crisis of an ordinary tale. They meandered 
like a stream vaguely in different directions for some 
time, and then simply disappeared in the ground. 
Still, his flow kept us from thinking of our ow n case, and 
Perdita was interested in his having been to Pompeii. 
I think he rode off on to that on some racehorse 
with an Italian name, like a true conversationalist. 
Perdita inquired what Pompeii, untombed, was like. 

'Jolly,' said Sir Gilbert. ‘Awfullyjolly,' and huiried 
on as a lively memory occurred to him, ‘and, I say, 
I saw a chap in the streets there stand on his head 
and shake his trousers right down to his knee ! Look, 
here, cousin, you ought to visit Pompeii,' he concluded, 
with avuncular wisdom. 


‘Perdita is going with me when I go,' I said. 'Pray 
address your remarks to me. Sir Gilbert Norroy. 
What, by the W’av, did you say you were going to do 
when we “ got out ” ?' I asked Perdita. 

‘I didn’t say anything,’ said she. 

‘Well, tell the kind gentleman now,' I enjoined. 

< ‘ You ^ on * seer T to realise,’ murmured Perdita, 
that I am not subject to your orders.’ 

‘I always begin as I mean to go on,’ I told her. 
Some people enter into the bonds of matrimony 
with their eyes wilfully shut. I insist upon yours 
being open, Perdita.' 
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‘But I don’t happen to be going to be married,' 
said Perdita. 

‘Wha-at !' I gasped. ‘Norroy, is this the way you 

bring up your cousin?’ . 

‘ l say. I’m sorry I spoke of you as I did, broke 
in Sir Gilbert at this juncture—he had been thinking 
it over—‘but I didn’t know, you know—about the 
money, I mean.' 

‘It didn’t matter at all/ said Perdita quickly. 
‘But why did you call yourself Miss 
' You’ve talked too long,' I interposed hastily. 

'Go to sleep.' , 4 , . ,, 

‘It isn’t a bad idea/ said the good-natured fellow, 

‘if we only could. They may come in time to wake us 


P We had that beautiful idea to drop off from; but, 
alas 1 it is not so easy to control the mind. I believe 
Norroy went to sleep, but Perdita c:d not nor 1. 
And the silence and the darkness suddenly began to 
oppress her. She grew frightened, and cried out to 
me; and I drew her nearer; and she wept 

'It is the long night,' she whispered. I did not 
think I was such a coward Oh, forgive me Sh 

trulped back her tears, and clung to me. She h. 
faced the storm and the water with a brave heart, 
but she had succumbed to the awful sapping of these 
silent terrors. The darkness sat round about us in 
a leaguer Perdita’s tears wet my cheek. I kept 
her close, and whispered to her, as it were a father 

S °At^leng^th sh^passed into slumber, pillowed against 
me but I lay wide awake, staring into the dark, and 

h °Th«fSilence"was~punctuatcd by the deep breathing 

s- s rr 5:= 

that it' had been four and twenty hours since Perdita 
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had come ashore. I lay, with all my senses preter- 
naturally alert, looking at a blankness which began 
to be relieved with gloomy pictures. Dark figures 
strove in it, and executed grotesque and horrible 
contortions. Whether I shut my eyes or opened 
them it was the same. The blackness began to get 
on my nerves as it had upon poor Perdita s. Thank 
God she was sweetly asleep, an occasional movement 
only witnessing to the perturbed spirit. 

On my ears, straining in the deep silence, a small 
sound fell and I turned my head. It was like a mut¬ 
ter interrupted and resumed again. And on that there 
was a chink as of a pick on stone. I stirred, listened, 
gently and softly put Perdita from me, so as not 
to disturb her, and got to my feet, still listening. 

A regular chink, chink, now struck on my ears, 
and I groped along the wall in the direction from 
whence it came. You will remember the twine, so 
fatally diverted from its use. I had from 0 sense 
of prudence, even in my despair, retained the balls I 
had wound up. And now they came in useful to me. 
I tied the end of a ball round one of the boxes in our 
cell, and letting out the string followed it. 1 had 
all along resolved that after the party had been re¬ 
freshed by rest wc should make once more a deter¬ 
mined attack on the maze, using these balls as the 
means of getting back to our base of supplies in the 
event of failure. But I found this earlier use for them. 
The noise of the pick on stone, continuously repeated, 
guided me, and I made my w'ny through various 
windings of the passages until I heard it more clearly. 
There was now no mistake possible; it was the obvious 
noise of a pickaxe. 

It came louder, and then a little suffused light 
broke on the senses, and now furtively I pushed on, 
rounding a COrner ’ I came in view of two figures. 

The blaze of the lantern by them dazzled my 
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enfeebled eyes, but after a little I made out two men, 
one the dwarf with a pick in his hand, wielding it 
with huge arms on the wall before him. The other 
man was evidently the lean, dark fisherman from 1 he 
Point. He stood by and watched, and occasionally 
examined something which he held in his hand. 

I now thought that I had the mystery clear. These 
were two of the men in the secret of the gang employed 
to prospect the ore, and doubtless they were at work 
here tracing the lead through the galleries, iet my 
heart, dismissing their errand, rejoiced at the new 
promise of rescue. I had the connections with our 
prison-cell safe behind me, and if I dogged the track 
of these men I should eventually find the way to 
the light of the sun. It was only necessary for me 
to keep hidden, and not to nsk discovery. When 
I had set out on my rash expedition to the> caves,, 
had taken the precaution to arm myself with a smaU 
revolver. I felt this now in my pocket.. m orde 1 r to 
be prepared for any emergency. It was dear w 
were dealing with unscrupulous rogues, and 1 jvas 
eady to fight to the end for what I felt was cur st 
chance. I stood in the dark shadows, and watched 

a, Afte ?time the dwarf ceased, and^aused^amng 

on the haft of his implement. c 

now became audible, and the traV ail of 

of the sea, but no longer *^Vnote of hope, 

lost souls. It had, on the contrary, a note o P 

of encouragement, of triumph, it was a 1 * 

“■There's half an hour before the tide.' said the 

taH irwd, take less/ said the dwarf grimly. Td 

best go a bit more in. . c *mrk detaching 

He lifted his pickaxe again, and struck, aeia 5 

a big piece from the wall. 
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‘That should be enough,’ said his companion. 
‘It will give plenty of room.’ 

The dwarf leaned on his pick. ' Damn that swab/ 
he said. "Tis he bringing all this on us.' 

‘Well, maybe they’ll find nothing,' said the other 
with a short laugh. 'We can’t afford to run that risk.' 

I could not understand. But it seemed as if the 
boatman had escaped, and was giving our enemies 
trouble. Yet what else did their talk mean? 

A few more blows with the pickaxe followed, and 
then the fisherman stooped and peered down into 
the hole. ‘That will do,' said he. 

‘Ay, I’ve seen worse blasts than that/ said the 
dwarf. 

The two men bent their heads together over the hole, 
and I could not hear their exchanges. Then they rose. 

‘That fixes it,’ said the dwarf. ‘Well give it the 
five minutes.’ 

In my anxiety I peered out of my black corner, 
but I could see only their retreating forms. 1 was 
resolved to keep them in sight, and I moved forward. 
One of the men was stooped as he went along, as if 
he manipulated something on the floor. 

I got as far as the place where they had been working, 
but, though I cast a glance at the hole, it was now 
involved in gloom, owing to the receding light. I 
went on, and suddenly my eye was caught oy a trail 
on the ground. I scrutinised it, and then oent, and 
touched it. The men were twenty feet away round 
a bend in the passage. 

It was hard and continuous to my fingers. In 
a rush the terrible truth came upon me. It was a 
blasting-fuse, and they were designing a l last of 
dynamite 1 

With that discovery the purport and the conse¬ 
quences of the destined explosion flashed on me. 
They were engaged in sealing up the caverns 1 The 
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pursuit, the hue and cry on the surface of the earth, 
had pressed them so far that they were removing 
all trace of their nefarious plot and their wickedness, 
and cared not a rap that in so doing they were dooming 
to a horrible death the three unfortunate victims of 
their conspiracy. 

Immediately, in the phrase, I saw red. I sped 
down the passage, and rushed on them round the 
corner, drawing my revolver from my pocket. They 
must have heard my footsteps, for the dwarf had his 
pickaxe raised to strike. Without hesitation I fired 
in a frenzy, and an oath followed. Then he dashed 
at me, and pulling on a second cartridge I dodged. 
The edge of his weapon took my shoulder, knocking 
me down, and the reverberation of my shot raised 
a thousand echoes from the corridor. 

'Quick, quick-’ An obscene oath ensued. I 

struggled to my feet, and, the pistol having dropped 
from my hands in the fall, grappled with the dwarf. 
He was broad of figure, and seemed immovable but 
I strove to get my leg between his, and throw him. 
Alas I he came of Cornish stock, and he flung me oft 
as a bulldog would a terrier. Then he stooped, and 
seizing me tottered with me in his arms up the pas¬ 
sage. A voice behind us followed with echoes that 
swallowed up the meaning of the words 
he nor I heeded. I wrestled and struggled, but his 
gorilla-like arms circumscribed me, and at last we 
fell together on the floor. 

' Home 1 Home! Back! Back T came like the 
voice of a bull from behind. 'Back, you fool I 

The dwarf disengaged himself, throwing off my 

grip with a final effort, and turned to go. He sped 
With antic leaps down the passage in the twihght. 

I saw his body in the air for an instant. And then 
the drums of mv ears were almost broken with 
terrific roar, and I knew nothing more. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE CITHER 


When I recovered it was with a dull pain in my head 
and a strange perforating pain in my cars. 1 groped 
about me, and crawled first in one direction and then 
in another. Wherever I went I came up against rock, 
and huge pieces of rock littered my way as I craw led. 
Then, with returning wits, I remembered the string 
and began to feel about me. I fancy I was ten minutes 
before I found this, and getting to my feet followed it up. 
bo J ran into more rocks, through which apparently 
the twine went. But by dint of patience and cfioit, I 
at last found a hole through which I squeezed my body, 
picked up the string again, and pursued it tlnough a 
cicar passage. 1 hank God 1 at least the road to the cell 
in which I had left the others remained open. 

I hauled in the last of my clue, and called,— 

Pcrdita I * 

Voices answered me. They were safe 1 But the 
noise of the explosion had rolled over them like thunder, 

and they were in great distress, having discovered my 
absence. I told my story. 

Sweetheart 1* I said, oblivious of Norroy’s presence, 
and I took her in my arms. 'Sweetheart, whatever 
befalls remember that I love you.' 

‘And I you I * she answered back, and hung on me, 
and wept a little softly. 

««4? e ? er - 1 ? ck . n ^ t time * old man / said Norroy, 

• in d oir ntable cheerfulness. 

. . » i* * conld but think there was any next time I 

11 13 i™* 5 we had provisions which might last us 

tome days, and that the air in those chambers might 
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suffice to supply us with life for some time longer. 
But what prospect was there of ultimate rescue. 
Nothing seemed before us save a long-drawn-out 
death. After a little, Norroy and I resolved to make 
excursions in sundry directions, not actuated so 
much by real hope of finding a way out, as by tne 
mere necessity of doing something. We made use 
of the string balls, and for sometime occupied our¬ 
selves with going to and fro. But a change had come 
over the labyrinth. It seemed to have shrunk materi¬ 
ally in size and variety, so that we constantly were 
brought up against blind walls, and were driven to 
other directions. The secret of the maze had perhaps 
been simpler than I had thought, and apparen y 
one blast had sufficed to block the entrance to tne 
interior. This looked as i/ after all there was only 
one true adit from the cliff face; and that had been 
closed by the debris of earth and rocks m the con¬ 
vulsion of the explosion. . _ 

We returned worn out to the cell in which Perdita 
rested, endeavouring to keep a brave heart, in 
she broke down a little later, and sobbed like a child, 
crying out that it was dark, and she could not bear 
it- while I strove to comfort and solace her and 
Norroy sat ejaculating oaths dully in the darkness. 
By-and-by she composed herself under my ministra- 
tions%ersobs ceased, and she listened like a child 
as she had cried like a child to a story I had b<rgu 
like a child for the benefit of my audience It was 
the tale of a child wandering in a lonely forest and 
unable to find his way out. Profound'night «en 
wrapped the forest, and the child was in thei hea 
it And first the wolves came out, and their e> 
were^ike points of fire in the circumferent darkness. 

And the lonely child saw them and perdita. 

'Why was he afraid of the wolves? asked Perdita. 

* 1 should only have been afraid of the darkness. 
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‘He was afraid of the wolves, Perdita, because 
they were strange things to him. This child was 
not afraid of the darkness. He knew it could not 
hurt him. Night is benignant, and in its kindly 
shadows all the hurts and ills of the day are healed. 
There is no terror in the darkness to those who are 
wise. The child was wise. For one thing he knew 
that light and darkness are but figments of a finite 
nund, differing infinitesimally; and that all light 
comes from within, and that the soul may be like 
a paradise of fairy light when all is night without. 
Give me your hand, Perdita. I will light up that 
soul of yours. See, at a flash it leaps into broad 
day. What do you see now? Shut your eyes. 
Forget.' 

‘I see the sun on the Castle gardens,' said Perdita, 
breathing fast, ‘and the rhododendrons, and the 
growing Mary-lilies, and the swect-w'illiam in Mrs 
Lane s^ garden, and below the estuary and sails on it 
—ah !' ^ She gulped down something. 

‘Don’t be afraid of the wolves,’ I whispered. ‘Don’t 

you see the shore beyond, and the light on the 
woods ?' 

Yes, said Perdita, ‘and the clouds big in heaven, 

and the blue and- Oh, I cannot bear it 1' she 

broke off. 

'Go on about the kid,' said Norroy. ‘Seems like 
a sort of tale I heard when I was a boy.' 

No, said I. ‘It’s tune for lunch. What will you 
have for lunch, Perdita? Sardines, pSttf-de-foie-gras 
truffled, salmi of duck or-' 

I persuaded her to eat a little, and I heard the 
gurgle of Norroy’s bottle—I laughed low and long. 
It was so funny to think of Norroy’s bottled ale. If 
I could only hypnotise Perdita into sleep ! 

. 1 shut my eyes,' I said, ‘and I see a shore and it 

is rosy w r ith dawn, and the sun goes ever higher and 
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the shore gets ever brighter. And it isn’t far 
away.' 

‘That’s the shore we never reach; it is the shore 
we dream of/ said Perdita in a low voice. 

’Our dreams are best, Perdita,' said I. 

‘Yes, dreams are best,' she sighed, and crept closer. 
‘You once said I was cynical about ideals. But 1 ra 
not really. I believe in ideals. I am glad I have had 

ideals.' . . 

Dreams are best I And only dreams were leit i 

us, all else should 


.become first a peace oat of paia, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul. . . . 

On Perdita's breast it would not be so hard. 

‘I am quite happy now,' whispered Perdita, nest¬ 
ling nearer. ‘I don't mind now. It was only-—the 
darkness. But I can see quite plainly, and I believe 

in that shore of yours, dearest.' , , , 

I pressed her nearer still, for my heart forbade 
words. Silence fell. . . . Physical and emotional 
exhaustion had its way with us, and we passed into 

oblivion. 

A hand on me awoke me. 

‘I hear something,' said Perdita. . 

I was wide awake, listening. I too heard something. 
It was like a tapping of a hammer on stone I aroused 
Norroy, and we all three listened. Undoubted^ 
it was a tapping, low, but distinct, and as if at no 
great distance. Quickly we fastened the stnng aga 
to its anchorage, and Norroy and I moved off to grope 
our way through one of the openings nearest to the 
direction of the sound. I had gone some steps when a 
hand touched me, and then felt along my arm and 

seized my fingers. 
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‘It is I. Don’t leave me. Let me come with you. 
I am not afraid, dearest. I have lost all fear. But 
I feel strangely excited. Do let me come.' 

Of course I let her; we went hand in hand as 
I edged forward, through the partitions of the 
rock. 

‘Hush; stand still, Norroy. Listen!' 

Yes, the sound was clearer and louder. I hastened 
on. Perdita tripped and would have fallen had I not 
caught her in my arms. Louder and clearer ! I 
thought I could hear the noise of chips falling under 
a hammer. I wheeled round a black corne#, and en¬ 
countered cold clammy air like that of a charnel 
house. It seemed to get into my throat. I coughed 
and gasped. Were we to be poisoned as friends were 
breaking through. I raised my voice and shouted, 
and the hollow echoes streamed backwards and for¬ 
wards along the passages, calling and ever calling 
mockingly and with increasing faintness in my 
ears. 

Then there was a sudden flare on the hellish dark¬ 
ness, a blinding glare. I shouted again. Perdita 
was dimly visible by my side, stumbling on. The 
voices flowed along to us. 

‘Brabazonl Is that you?’ and a shriller voice. 
'Is Miss Forrest there? And Sir Gilbert?’ 

In another moment we rushed into the area of the 
lantern and stood revealed. 

Thank Godl’ said Mr Toosey, flashing the light 
on us. ‘Thank God, we’re in time.’ 

Miss Harvey went off into wild laughter that was 
half hysterical, and seized Perdita by the arm and 
kissed her, and put her arm in mine, and shook hands 
with Norroy all over again and again. 

Meanwhile Toosey was rapidly giving me a brief 
explanation. 

‘It’s the cipher/ broke in Miss Haney. ‘It was 
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Mr Toosey’s cleverness. He found it out. Oh ! my 
dear, I’m so glad we’ve got you again. We thought 
you were drowned when Hawes told his story. Only 
we couldn’t find any trace of you.' 

‘Is Hawes safe?' asked Perdita. 

‘Yes, yes; he got ashore and thought you’d gone; 
and he came and told us all. And we resolved to try 
the caves again. But we couldn’t get in. The way 
was all choked up.’ 

* The scoundrels must have blown up the entrances, 
said Toosey, ‘when they found we were on their 

tracks. But no one knows why-' 

Oh, well, we should straighten out the tan b le 

directly and in good time. We had e “ h . mucl M 
learn But for the moment nothing signified, nothing 
was of importance save that we were saved. 

Yet it was impossible not to learn some of the 
story there and then; for to our astonishment \ e 
discovered that the rescuing party h» d gained em 
trance to the underground chambers by a connection 

with the cellars of the Castle. , . , rViristobel 

■It was the cipher 1' again declared Chnstobel 

excitedly We should learn in time. Now it was 

of plaster which had ™ 

“me rS afte n r the Abandonment by> the Norroys of their 

connection with the *U“£j£ d e ^ and 

obtained access to a. pas g a flight G f stone. 

ascended by the aid th d th f ough a hole 

arfd S fhen‘to*my’^surprise I f'-^^^oThl 
picture ^ «s Ae were 
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in the morning-room, with the full tide of the bright 
June sunshine rolling in at the open door and win¬ 
dows, and subject to the tender ministrations of 
Jackman and his wife and Miss Fuller, who hung 
weepingly on Perdita. 

Perdita retired with Miss Fuller and Miss Harvey, 
and I went to the window. I stood there, with my 
hand on the sill, limply for some time drinking in 
again all the delights of life and light. I could not 
speak. My spirit fainted for its very fullness. And 
Norroy, who had been in that horrible prison longer 
than 1-? 

‘I say, old man, I’m taking some of your whisky 
and soda; do you mind?' 

I dropped into a chair and fell to laughing weakly. 
From the information communicated by Toosey and 
Miss Harvey at a subsequent hour I am enabled to 
give this resumi of the proceedings during our 
absence. 

Miss Harvey came over in distress on the same 
evening that Perdita was lost, and found Miss Fuller 
in tears. The story of that rash and noble sacrifice 
was related, for the boatman, Hawes, had got back 
with his tragic tale. It was assumed that Ferdita 
had perished, though Miss Harvey steadfastly and 
stoutly refused to credit it. But my own fate was 
in greater doubt, for Perdita had declared that I 
intended to explore the caves. It was thus the obvious 
duty of the party to search for- me there, with the 
possible chance of receiving some light on Perdita’s 
fate and Norroy’s. But the report bruited about 
the small neighbourhood must have come to the 
ears of the conspirators, and precipitated their murder¬ 
ous action. 1 hey had hoped thus to conceal their 
abominable plans, and to dispose of all suspicion for 
ever. The caves were discovered to be blocked, and 
the explorers returned sadly, wondering if the story 
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of my expedition had been true, and divided as to the 
advisability of pushing the exploration further in 
that direction. This was where Mr Toosey came in. 

That ingenious spirit, indomitable after a hundred 
rebuffs, had pored over the copy of the Novum 
Organum, catching maybe some instinctive gleam 
of the truth out of that romantic mind of his. in 
the pursuit of his investigations he had spent two 
nights in the Castle, having been frankly accepted 
by the Jackmans, who had a strange faith in him. 
And finally at three in the morning he knocked at 
Mrs Lane's door, roused the household, which m 
eluded Miss Harvey that night, and unrolled befor 
the ladies in their dressing-gowns his wonderful 

^Itwas Miss Harvey who was fired by it, and who 

insisted that there and then they sh ° ul f ?° h P * r 
the Castle. Her chauffeur was aroused, and the ca 
took the trio up the hill. Jackman and bis u■ e 
entered into the spirit of tins forlorn hope, and the 
secret passage was tested. You will recall that 

cipher ran thus :— 
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caverns. Heaven knows what inner romantic twist 
in Jackman’s nature had made that staid and matter- 
of-fact butler an adherent of the extravagant evan¬ 
gelist. Miss Harvey declared that there was some¬ 
thing in him that convinced her, and there it must 
rest. His solution was ingenious. With the anxious 
party trailing after him he had descended the secret 
stairs twenty steps. Then on the right wall he had 
marked out his square of bricks, and had counted 
three to the right, and then three down, thus arriving 
at the eleventh brick. This he had insisted on having 
removed with a pick, when it was seen that a hollow 
opened on the other side. Excited by this discovery 
the men succeeded in enlarging the hole so as to admit 
of the passage of a body, and Toosey passed through. 
His investigations now laid bare to him another 
flight of stairs in the wall, which descended to the level 
of the cellars, and from which access to these was 
possible through a blocked doorway. Jackman had 
broken through this, and then the search seemed to 
have ended in failure. But Miss Harvey, who had 
followed them, casting her lantern on the other side 
of the passage, had seen signs of a second doorway. 
This too had been destroyed, and the entrance to 
the underground galleries had been thus opened. In 
our prison cell we had lain not more than thirty or 
forty feet away from the foundations of the Castle; 
and I saw now how it was that I had been disturbed 
by the noises I had set down to the death watch. 
The channels of the caverns had conveyed the sounds 
of the dwarf and his companion as the}' mined the ore 
in the upper chambers. 

All this story I pieced together gradually, and 
when we had recovered from the strain of our in¬ 
carceration. Immediately after that we set inquiries 
going in the neighbourhood, inquiries which the 
detective engaged by Mrs Harvey arrived just in 
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time to superintend. A breakdown gang entered 
the cave at low water, and the bodies of the dwarf 
and his companion were found in the ruins with 
which they would have involved us. Later I solved 
more of the mystery. The fisherman Dalling had 
always been a character of some suspicion at 1 he 
Point; the dwarf, it turned out, was called Home, 
and we learned that he had a brother in London 
who had ‘got on.’ He lived at the group of cottages 
on the cliff to which I had once tracked Naylor. I 
could not doubt that this Home, who was a practical 
miner from Cornwall, had made the discovery of ore 
in the caves, and had communicated with his brother, 
the commission agent. Hence the widespread an 
elaborate plot to oust Norroy and to obtain possession 
of the estate. The secret out, the commission agent 
disappeared and Mr Naylor was not heard of tor 
some time. Though we took legal advice it.was not 
considered that we had evidence to establish defaitely 
the connection of either with the kidnapping of Norroy 
or the blowing up of the caves. Such is the law ! 

With our release from our terrible ca P tlvlt - V 
story should fitly end. Yet there is oneJ thing more 
to chronicle. Norroy did not have toJightlus case, 
or even to go into court. The action ne\e 
further and we assumed that Mr Naylor was afraid 
that we possessed more evidence than we did. More¬ 
over f the case had come into court it would not have 
mattered; for at Norroy Castle rules Lady Norroy. 

lat As°fo^ e me Y ° rl have nearly finished my book, but 
Studies in Earth will probably s °^J™ er dita 

for I had wooed and loved a girl whose face vs as 
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fortune, and—well, I happen now to love a woman 
who is of wealth and consequence in the world. More¬ 
over we have a place which we consider is much 
superior to the Castle. It may not be so old, and 
storied, but it is more comfortable, it has sweet 
gardens, and is within sound of the challenging sea 
—and it is our own. 

I am glad Perdita believed in that shining shore of 
mine. We watch it often from behind our southern 
windows, and I hope we shall see it always—even 
unto the end, and beyond. 
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